URGES  “FRIEND  AND  COUNSELOR”  NEWSPAPER  ROLE 


Cites  Knight  Group  for 
Helping  People  to  Face 
Rather  Overwhelming  World 


People  need  a  newspaper  as  a 
“friend  and  counselor”  to  help  them 
face  the  fast  changing,  rather  over* 
whelming  world,  declares 
Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Press. 

In  an  address  May  24th 
before  the  New  York 
chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Journalistic  Frater¬ 
nity,  the  distinguished  Ohio 
editor  named  “the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  other 
Knight  newspapers”  as 
“among  the  foremost 
papers  in  achieving  this 
thing  I’m  talking  about.” 

“People  are  overwhelm¬ 
ed  with  the  bigness  of  the 
country  and  the  multiplicity  of  the 
problem,”  Editor  Seltzer  said. 

“Paradoxically  they  feel  kind  of  lost 
in  all  this  plenty  and  comfort.  They 
want  a  friend  and  counselor  that  will 
be  close  to  them.” 

Seltzer  urged  newspapers  to  “break 
down  the  barriers”  that  separate  some 


of  them  from  their  readers  by  perform¬ 
ing  special  services. 

"Newspapers,”  he  said,  “more  than 
television,  radio  or  maga¬ 
zines  can  do  this  because 
newspapers  are  right  in 
the  community.” 

The  Cleveland  Press 
editor  praised  Publisher 
John  S.  Knight  as  “one  of 
the  ablest  journalists  I 
know.”  Later  he  added; 
“What  1  said  about  Jack 
Knight  and  his  papers  I 
have  said  on  many  other 
occasions  as  well.” 

Seltzer  said  the  new 
situation  is  an  “outgrowth 
of  changes”  in  the  face  of 
“competition  coming  in  on  newspapers 
from  all  sources  in  this  electronic  age.” 
“The  day  of  the  cold,  impersonal  news¬ 
paper  is  passing,”  he  said. 

“Today  the  newspaper  ought  to  step 
in  and  guide  people  through  the  laby¬ 
rinth  They  can  do  it.  And  nobody 
else.” 


LOUIS  B  SELTZF.k 
Editor  f  t  the  C^leveland  Press 
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ctupU  Prtftft  with  4  color 


printing  couplel  suporimpotod  ovor  block 


units.  GIvts  full  color  printing  without 
losing  ony  block  pogt  copocity. 


"Color  Creates  Preference!”  Ad  men  from  every 
part  of  the  country  endorse  color  as  the  most 
effeaive  lineage  booster  on  the  newspaper  scene 
today  ...  a  sure  sign  of  the  modern  newspaper 
organization. 

The  desirability  of  color  comes  hand-in-hand  with 
the  need  for  full-tone,  perfea  register,  high-speed 
produaion.  And  installed  color  capacity  has  to 
be  just  right  —  Do  you  want  to  spot  one  color 
with  varying  black  page  capacity.^  —  Do  you  need 
black  plus  independent  four-color  capacity?  — 
These  decisions  tell  you  what  your  press  needs 
will  be.  No  compromise  in  design  or  arrangement 


should  be  made  .  .  .  none  is  necessary  with  Scott 
"Extra  High-Speed”  press. 

Whether  a  single  unit  with  a  Scott  Reversible 
Drive  (a  flick  of  a  lever  for  color  arrangement) 
is  best  for  you,  or  multi-combination  presses  for 
variable  four-color  location,  Scott  engineers  can 
advise  and  equip  your  pressroom.  Reliable,  mod¬ 
ern  standardized  design  —  superior  quality  high¬ 
speed  color  reproduction  from  feed  to  folding; 
these  are  experienced  proved  faas,  not  claims. 


WRITE  FOR  DETAILS 

Th«  complete  illustrated  Scott  color  press 
bulletin  is  yours  on  request. 


Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  -  •  •  Buy  SCOTT 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Month  after  month,  Baltimore  industry  continues  to  set  new  records  for 
plant  expansion.  Through  May  of  this  year,  76  major  expansions  have  occurred 
and  20  new  industries  have  located  here.  The  total  money  invested  in  this  un¬ 
precedented  growth  is  a  whopping  $256,675,000. 


Such  expansion  obviously  makes  Baltimore  an  increasingly  flourishing  con¬ 
sumer  market — and  underlines  the  value  and  importance  to  you  of  the  Sunpapers. 
For  each  of  the  past  17  months,  our  daily  and  Sunday  circulation  figures  have 
gone  up — and  up — and  up.  Our  advertising  leadership  has  kept  pace.  We  invite 
you  to  grow  along  with  Baltimore  and  the  Sunpapers. 


CornM^d  daily  circulation  401, SOS 


Sunday  322,240 


National  Representatives:  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  New  York,  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles;  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott,  Chicago  and  Detroit 
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Now  Expertly  Edited 

For  Newspaper  Serialization 

12  installments  of 
approximately  3,000  words  each 

Chapter  Headings 

I.  Why  It’s  Smart  To  Worry 

II.  Why  You  Must  Face  Each  Worry  and  Name  It 

III.  How  To  Worry  Your  Way  To  A  Bigger  Income 

IV.  How  Horse  Sense  Simplifies  Vocational  Worries 

V.  How  To  Solve  Personality  Worries 

VI.  How  To  Solve  Early  Sex  Worries 
VH.  How  To  Solve  the  Sex  Worries  In  Marriage 
VHI.  How  To  Cope  With  Health  Worries 

IX.  Why  Worries  Keep  Old  Folks  Young 

X.  Why  We  Need  A  Global  “Worry  Clinic” 

XI.  How  Vitamin  “R”  Helps  Us  Worry  More  Efficiently 

Chock-full  of  Specific  Help 

Dr.  Crane's  new  book  gives  concrete,  definite  help  on  all 
problems  of  human  relations.  It  is  not  just  inspirational  fluff  and 
platitudes.  For  instance,  it  tells  the  exact  medical  and  psychological 
ways  by  which  to— 

Save  your  life  if  alone  when  stricken  with  heart  attack. 
Show  your  daughter  the  difference  between  infatuation 
and  true  love. 

Use  of  a  pedometer  to  perk  up  grandpa. 

Test  a  new  hearing  aid  for  grandma. 

Combat  insomnia  without  drugs. 

Make  use  of  “fear  parties.” 

Editorial  condensation  for  serialization  prepared  by  Mr.  Basil 
L.  "Stuffy"  Walters,  Executive-Editor,  and  Mr.  Everett  C.  Norlander, 
Managing  Editor,  Chicago  DAILY  NEWS. 

JOIN  THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS; 
INDIANAPOLIS  STAR;  DETROIT  FREE 
PRESS;  ANDERSON  (S.C.)  INDEPENDENT; 
PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER  and  CINCIN¬ 
NATI  POST,  etc.,  etc. 

RATES  &  SAMPLE  RELEASES  ON  REQUEST 


The  Hopkins  Syndicate 

.520  Norlli  Micliipjaii  Avenue 
CHICAGO  (11) 


A  Question  j 

To  THE  Editor:  Adm.  Ar-  ^ 
thur  W.  Radford  is  reported  ^ 
to  have  said  the  U.  S.  press  , 
presents  a  picture  of  confusion  ^ 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  .  .  •  , 
operations  of  our  democratic  ‘ 
system,  as  reported  by  our  ^ 
press  and  transmitted  around 
the  world,  unfortunately  pre¬ 
sents  to  many  leaders  in  for¬ 
eign  countries,  and  their  people,  ' 
a  picture  of  confusion  in  the 
U.  S. 

Adm.  Radford  said  he  felt 
the  U.  S.  got  into  World  War  I 
and  probably  into  World  War 
II  because  the  rest  of  the  world 
didn’t  know  exactly  where  we 
stood. 

He  said  some  way  must  be 
found  of  combating  this  pic¬ 
ture  of  confusion  that  we  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
but  he  didn’t  know  the  answer. 

I  wonder  if  anyone  knows  the 
answer? 

J.  H.  Nixon 

President, 

Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Dealer. 

Trujillo  in  the  Past 

To  THE  Editor:  It  was  with 
great  and  personal  interest  that 
I  read  your  excellent  article  in 
the  June  2  issue.  You  see,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  a  chance  de¬ 
cision  on  a  spring  evening  in 
the  ’30’s  to  break  an  engage¬ 
ment  with  Angel  Morales  then 
leader  of  the  Dominican  exiles, 

I  would  have  arrived  at  Mo¬ 
rales’  apartment  at  exactly  8 
o’clock,  which  was  the  moment 
when  a  gunman  rapped  on  the 
door  and  shot  and  killed  Sergio 
Bencosme,  former  Secretary  of 
War  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Morales,  too,  escaped  because 
he  was  dilatory  in  keeping  his 
appointment  with  me. 

W’hile  the  murderer  of  Ben¬ 
cosme  was  never  caught,  I  con¬ 
ducted  an  investigation  and 
came  to  the  conviction  in  my 
own  mind  that  Bencosme  was 
killed  at  the  order  of  Trujillo. 

Anyone  following  what  hap¬ 
pened  during  the  ’30’s  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  could  have 
predicted  the  Galindez  case. 
As  a  friend  of  Morales,  I 
saw  to  it  that  many  stories 


about  Trujillo  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Tribune 
and  many  other  newspapers. 
Collier's  ran  an  article  entitled 
“Murder  In  The  Tropics”,  which 
was  the  shocking  account  of  the 
slaughter  of  thousands  of  Haiti¬ 
ans,  presumably  at  Trujillo’s 
order. 

The  Foreign  Policy  Associa¬ 
tion  issued  a  report  on  the 
situation  in  Trujillo-Iand. 

But  our  State  Department 
showed  small  interest  in  this 
festering  sore  at  our  back  door. 
Trujillo  had,  as  his  principal 
U.  S.  representative,  none  other 
than  Joseph  E.  Davies  of  Mos¬ 
cow  fame.  Now,  of  course,  he 
has  F.D.R.  Jr, 

I  was  more  concerned  with 
the  long  range  implications  of 
Trujillo’s  activities  than  I  was 
with  Trujillo  and  the  tragpc 
situation  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public.  It  was  quite  evident  to 
me  in  the  ’30’s  that  tolerance  of 
Trujillo  would  lead  to  tolerance 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Police  Beat: 

They  administered  adrenalin 
and  artificial  despiration — Sac- 
ram<’nto  (Calif.)  Union. 


Youngsters  learn  delinquent 
behavior  from  the  casual  con¬ 
servation  of  parents — East  Pal¬ 
estine  (Ohio)  Daily  Leader. 

They’re  looking  for  an  unkept 
blonde.  He  said  the  woman  is 
a  natural  blonde  of  unkept  ap¬ 
pearance — Utica  (N.  Y.)  Ob¬ 
server-Dispatch. 

• 

A  confessed  bank  robber  tes¬ 
tified  that  the  plan  to  rib  a  bank 
started  out  as  a  joke — Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Evening  Bulletin. 


The  safety  pin  was  removed 
after  his  parents  took  him  to 
the  divan  when  he  swallowed 
the  hospital.  —  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
Tribune. 
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No.  6U  in  a  series  of  friendly  talks  . . . 


For  The  Best  In  Entertainment, 
It  Is  The  Movie  Theatre 


The  country’s  air-cooled  movie  theatres  will  be  offering  this  summer  some 
of  the  finest  entertainment  ever  put  before  the  American  people. 

This  entertainment  will  be  the  unusually  fine  motion  pictures  that  the 
major  studios  have  been  producing  in  the  last  few  months. 

We  list  some  of  the  pictures  that  will  be  released.  They  show  conclusively 
that  it  is  in  the  movie  theatre  that  the  real  entertainment  story  is  found. 


ALLIED  ARTISTS: 

CRIME  IN  THE  STREETS 

James  Whitmore,  John  Cassavetes, 
Sal  Mineo 

THE  FIRST  TEXAN 

Joel  McCrea,  Felicia  Farr 

COLUMBIA  PICTURES: 

THE  SOLID  GOLD  CADILLAC 

Judy  Holliday,  Paul  Douglas 

THE  EDDY  DUCHIN  STORY 

Tyrone  Power,  Kim  Novak 
METRO-GOLDWYS-MA  YER: 

SOMEBODY  UP  THERE 
LIKES  ME 

Paul  Newman,  Pier  Angeli 

HIGH  SOCIETY 

Bing  Crosby,  Grace  Kelly,  Frank 
Sinatra,  Louis  Armstrong  &  Band 

PARAMOUNT  PICTURES: 

Alfred  Hitchcock’s 

THE  MAN  WHO  KNEW 
TOO  MUCH 

James  Stewart,  Doris  Day 

THAT  CERTAIN  FEELING 

Bob  Hope,  Eva  Marie  Saint 

REPUBLIC  PICTURES: 

THE  MAVERICK  QUEEN 

Barbara  Stanwyck,  Barry  Sullivan, 
Scott  Brady,  Mary  Murphy 

LISBON 

Ray  Milland,  Maureen  O’Hara, 
Claude  Rains,  Yvonne  Furneaux 


RKO  RADIO  PICTURES: 

THE  FIRST  TRAVELING 
SALESLADY 

Ginger  Rogers,  Barry  Nelson, 

Carol  Channing 

THE  BRAVE  ONE 

King  Brothers  Production 

iOth  CENTURY-FOX: 

THE  KING  AND  I 

Deborah  Kerr,  Yul  Brynner 
Marilyn  Monroe  in 

BUS  STOP 

UNITED  ARTISTS: 

TRAPEZE 

Hecht-Lancaster  Production 
Burt  Lancaster,  Gina  Lollobrigida, 
Tony  Curtis 

A  KISS  BEFORE  DYING 

Robert  Wagner 

UNIVERSAL  PICTURES: 

THE  TOY  TIGER 

Jeff  Chandler,  Laraine  Day, 

Tim  Hovey 

AWAY  ALL  BOATS 

Jeff  Chandler,  Julie  Adams, 

George  Nader 


WARNER  BROS.: 

THE  SEARCHERS 

John  Wayne 

MOBY  DICK 

John  Huston  Production 
Gregory  Peck 


The  Council  of  Motion  Picture  Organizations,  Inc. 

1501  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 

Just  the  Facts, 

Ma'am! 

Having  a  red-hot  crime  wave  in  town. 

Specs  McGuire  and  Buck  Hanson 
were  caught  taking  money  out  of  park¬ 
ing  meters — again.  I  was  at  Police 
Headquarters  when  a  nice  old  lady 
rushed  in  to  report  them. 

“It  was  dark  but  I  saw  their  faces 
in  the  flashlight  beam,'*  she  said 
breathlessly. “You  can't  trust  anybody 
these  days!" 

She  got  flustered  when  Chief  Benson 
explained  that  Specs  and  Buck  are 
authorized  collectors— working  nights 
after  their  regular  jobs.  “Have  to  get 
’em  uniforms,”  said  Benson.  “Third 
time  they’ve  been  turned  in!” 

From  where  I  sit,  we  ought  to  guard 
against  accusing  anyone  of  being 
“wrong"  just  because  that's  the  way 
it  looks  to  us.  For  instance.  I've 
heard  people  talk  against  a  neighbor 
because  they  didn't  approve  of  his 
choice  of  beverage!  {They  liked  tea,  or 
something,  while  he  preferred  a  glass 
of  beer.)  Be  sure  you  have  a  case 
before  you  lay  down  the  law. 


Of  Books  and  Men 


Copyright,  1956,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 


H  iLARious  STORY  of  how  a  great  humorist  worked  for  a  news¬ 
paper  syndicate  without  written  contract  is  told  in  a  new  bi¬ 
ography,  “Ring  Lardner,”  by  Donald  Elder,  published  June 
13  by  Doubleday  &  Co. 

The  late  Mr.  Lardner  came  to  New  York  from  Chicago  and 
agreed  in  a  conversation  with  John  N.  Wheeler,  then  and  now 
head  of  Bell  Syndicate,  to  write  a  weekly  column  for  the 
syndicate  after  expiration  of  his  Chicago  Tribune  contract. 
The  book  relates: 

“Some  weeks  later  Wheeler  heard  that  a  rival  syndicate  had 
made  Ring  a  large  offer  for  a  newspaper  column.  He  wired 
Ring  that  he  would  come  to  Chicago  with  a  contract  to  con¬ 
firm  their  agreement.  Ring  wired  back: 

“before  five  witnesses  two  of  whom  were  sober  I  MADE 

A  CONTRACT  WITH  YOU  IN  THE  WALDORF  BAR,  SO  WHY  ARE 
YOU  BOTHERING  ABOUT  A  CONTR-ACT  NOW?” 

“This  was  the  only  contract  Wheeler  had  with  Ring,  and  it 
worked  out  to  their  satisfaction.  Ring’s  income  from  the  syndi¬ 
cate  was  contingent  on  the  number  of  newspapers  that  bought 
his  column.  Eventually  it  brought  him  about  $30,000  a  year.” 

Another  book,  “On  a  Darkling  Plain,”  (Putnam),  by  Clif¬ 
ford  Irving,  a  newsman,  was  mentioned  here  April  28.  H. 
Kendig  Eaton,  public  relations  director,  Mathisson  and  As¬ 
sociates.  Inc.,  advertising,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  writes  that  in 
1940  Harcourt.  Brace  &  Co.  published  another  novel  with  the 
same  title  by  Wallace  E.  Stegner,  who  had  been  Mr.  Eaton’s 
creative  writing  teacher  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

“As  an  admirer,  reader,  and  collector  of  your  E&P  column. 
I’ve  been  remiss  in  not  telling  you  so  sooner,”  graciously  and 
I  generously  writes  Mr.  Eaton.  “As  usual,  it  took  some  par- 
!  ticular  item  to  prod  me  into  writing  a  letter — and.  more  or 
!  less  naturally,  an  item  to  which  I  took  exception.  Just  thought 
you  might  like  to  know.  At  any  rate,  the  inclusion  of  the 
item  in  your  column  did  give  me  the  necessary  impetus  to 
write  to  you  and  verify  the  fact  that  you  have  still  another 
happy  reader  of  whom  you  never  heard — before.” 

— This  tip  for  triraraph  editors  is  offered  by  Telearaph  Edi¬ 
tor  Ervan  C.  Eyier,  Grand  Forks  (N.D.)  Herald:  “Why  not  use 
i  EHD  (Embattled  Host  of  Demoerary)  for  the  Demoeratir  Party 
as  we  now  use  GOP  (Grand  Old  Party)  for  the  Republican 
Party?  It  would  make  headline  writina  easier!”  .  .  .  Political 
Columnist  Jack  Zaiman,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  recalls  that 
’  most  of  his  real  education  was  obtained  as  a  Courant  copyboy 
instead  of  a  schoolboy.  He  columned:  “It's  amazina  the  amount 
of  information  one  ran  pick  up  around  a  newspaper  office. 
School  is  pretty  dull  when  stacked  up  against  a  newspaper.”  .  .  . 
Speaking  of  Hartford,  Francis  S.  Murphy,  retired  editor-pub¬ 
lisher,  Hartford  Times,  continues  active  in  affairs  of  Connec¬ 
ticut's  State  Aeronautics  Commission,  of  which  he  is  chairman 
...  Reporter  R.  G.  Avakian,  Gaffney  (S.  C.)  Ledger,  confessed 
in  a  note  to  his  boss,  S.  C.  Littlejohn,  he  took  a  few  hours 
;  off  from  work  to  play  golf.  “I  shot  a  hole-in-one  and  I  knew 
you'd  hear  about  it  sooner  or  later,”  he  explained. 

“Misquoted"  Politicians 

For  politicians  who  claim  they  are  misquoted,  this  column  on 
April  28  copied  a  Compendium  of  Misquotograms  (Political)  hy  Will 
Harrison,  Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Tribune  political  columnist.  Now, 
R.  R.  (Scoop)  Coates  adds  these  suggested  “corrections”  in  his  “So 
Help  Me!”  column  in  the  Reaver  (Pa.)  Valley  Times: 

“I  didn’t  say  she  was  for  a  party  press.  I  said  she  wore  a  pretty 
dress.” 

“I  didn’t  say  he  was  a  hidebound  stinker.  I  said  he  was  a  pro¬ 
found  thinker.” 

“1  didn’t  say  he’s  hound  to  he  an  SOB.  I  said  it  sounds  to  me 
like  HST.” 

“I  didn’t  say  he  defrauds  so  many  creditors.  I  said  he  lauds  so 
many  editors.” 
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TAKE  A  NEW  LOOK 
AT  DYNAMIC  GROWTH! 


The  Newark  Star-Ledger  with  the  largest  Sun¬ 
day  and  the  largest  morning  circulation  of  any 
newspaper  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  forges 
ahead  consistently  year  after  year!  Here  is  dy¬ 
namic  growth,  breaking  all  records,  exceeding 
the  growth  of  ANY  newspaper  in  the  Northern 
New  Jersey  Metropolitan  Areal  This  dynamic 
growth  is  one  more  reason  why  you  too  should 
see  the  NEW  look  in  New  Jersey  newspapers! 


1952  1954  1956 


300,000 


275,000 


250,000 


225,000 


200,000 


350,000 


164% 

SUNDAY 


325,000 


editorial 

Voluntary  Suppression  of  News 

The  files  of  the  Office  of  Strategic  Information,  while  it  was  still 
located  in  the  Commerce  Department  (now  it  is  part  of  the 
Defense  Department),  were  sprung  open  by  the  Moss  Committee 
this  week  revealing  a  low  regard  of  the  press  by  OSI  and  its  director, 
R.  Karl  Honaman,  who  has  since  returned  to  private  business. 

There  was  quite  a  furor  in  press  circles  when  Mr.  Honaman 
offered  the  suggestion  that  newspaper  editors  should  suppress  non- 
classified  information  to  protect  U.S.  strategic  interests.  Most  editors 
felt  they  had  no  obligation  to  suppress  information  which  already 
had  received  security  clearance  from  allegedly  responsible  govern¬ 
ment  officials.  The  files  reveal  Mr.  Honaman  thought  this  attitude 
was  the  result  of  a  campaign  promoted  by  the  chairman  of  the 
freetlom  of  information  committee  of  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors. 

We  can  say  that  J.  Russell  Wiggins,  then  chairman,  performed 
a  valuable  service  to  all  newspapermen  by  alerting  the  profession 
and  immediately  protesting  against  the  suggestion  as  a  demand  for 
voluntarv  censorship.  If  there  was  a  “campaign,”  Mr.  Honaman  can 
also  blame  E  &  P  for  participation  because  we  are  glad  to  admit  we 
did  all  we  could  to  tell  editors  the  true  nature  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  Honaman  is  supposed  to  have  said  “Privately,  many  editors 
admit  that  the  problem  is  real,  and  express  a  sincere  hope  that  an 
answer  will  be  found.”  That  could  lx;  true  and  still  not  conflict  in 
any  way  with  their  opposition  to  the  voluntary  censorship  idea. 

We  still  agree  with  Mr.  Wiggins  and  with  Herbert  Brucker,  the 
new  ASNE  chairman,  that  the  press  should  not  suppress  information 
of  value  to  the  people  that  the  government  itself  refuses  to  suppress. 

Publishing  Juvenile  Names 

^  I  ^IIE  right  of  a  newspaper  to  publish  the  names  of  juvenile  of- 
*  fenders  if  it  appears  necessary  has  been  upheld  by  the  fourth 
district  c-ourt  of  appeals  in  Ohio.  Vic  Sherow,  editor  of  the  Gallipolis 
(Ohio)  Tribune,  published  the  names  of  five  juveniles  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  the  state  boy’s  industrial  school.  The  sentencing  judge 
claimed  he  had  a  right  to  forbid  publication  under  a  statute  which 
provided  that  the  records  and  reports  of  the  probation  department 
should  not  be  made  public.  He  held  Sherow  in  contempt.  The  higher , 
court  reversed  him  stating:  “No  one  ought  to  be  found  guilty  upon  a 
doubtful  charge  of  indirect  contempt  and  especially  so  in  a  case  in¬ 
volving  the  freedom  of  the  press.” 

It  is  true  that  someone  may  be  hurt  by  publication  of  an 
item.  Editors  don’t  get  a  kick  out  of  that.  But  the  public  interest— 
the  welfare  of  thousands  of  other  people— must  be  paramount  in 
their  judgment  of  all  news. 

Turkey’s  New  Press  Gag 

^^URKEY  has  a  new  press  law  that  provides  for  prison  sentences 
-*■  and  suspension  of  newspapers  judg^  responsible  for  “false  news” 
about  the  government.  It  also  calls  for  prison  sentences  for  foreign 
correspondents  who  said  “baseless  and  exaggerated  news  likely  to 
shatter  the  prestige  or  influence  of  the  government.” 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  said  in  response  to  a  question  at  his 
news  conference  this  week  that  he  didn’t  know  what  the  impact  of 
that  law  woidd  be  but  he  hoped  “it  will  not  impair  the  basic  rights 
of  the  press  to  free  exchange  of  information.” 

We  share  the  hope,  but  we  believe  the  impact  of  the  law  will 
be  obvious.  We  can  expect  the  situation  to  get  worse  there  with  the 
disappearance  of  more  and  more  freedoms. 


Thy  word  i$  a  lamp  unto  my  f^Pt, 
and  a  light  unto  my  path. 

— P»alm,  CXIX;  lO.t. 
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Reader’s  Guide 

‘OPERATION  HAGERTY.’— The  Pres¬ 
ident’s  press  secretary  lives  on  a  diet 
of  cigarettes,  conferences  and  riuestions 
during  his  chief’s  illness.  Page  11. 


Q  and  A  Panel 

Question:  When  to  Publish 
Morning  and  Evening? 

A  T  what  point  in  a  growing  town  does  a  man  need  to  put  in  a 

morning  paper  in  order  to  keep  somebody  else  from  starting  a 
second  daily?  We  publish  five  evenings  and  Sunday  now,  have  about 
6000  circulation,  and  have  a  trade  territory  of  about  100  miles  radius. 
Our  city  population  has  doubled  and  tripled  in  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  and  now  stands  at  about  16,000.  It  is  probable  that  the  city 
population  will  be  about  25,000  in  a  couple  of  years  and  our  top 
ought  to  be  50,000  or  100,000.  We  have  the  plant,  rotary  press 
and  equipment  to  put  out  a  morning,  and  I  want  to  do  so,  say  a 
year  before  it  would  be  sensible  for  somebody  to  do  so,  in  order  to 
keep  the  field  as  a  monopoly. 

If  it  is  allowable  to  make  this  a  double  headed  (question,  I 
would  also  like  to  know  how  you  are  supposed  to  run  a  morning  and 
an  evening  out  of  a  single  plant  and  a  single  ownership.  I  assume 
the  papers  would  look  entirely  different  and  have  entirely  separate 
news  staffs,  but  what  do  I  do  about  the  other  departments? 


«  «  « 

JOURNALISM  FOUNDATION— The 
National  Eklitorial  Foundation  proposes 
a  $600,000  fund  to  advance  the  news¬ 
paper  profession.  Page  12. 

«  «  « 

.MAN  WITH  THE  MOST  — F.  M. 

Flynn  reports  on  progress  of  the  A'cw 
York  News,  the  paper  with  the  biggest 
revenue — and  biggest  expense — in  the 
country.  Page  13. 

*  * 

NOT  INTERESTED— A  leading  Fleet 
Street  publisher  says  he  wants  no  part 
of  newspapers  in  the  United  States, 
Cana<la — or  Texas.  Page  15. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

‘CRUTCH  OR  COVERALL’  — That’s 
how  the  president  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  described  the  15% 

agency  commission  system.  Page  18. 

«  *  * 

-MOVING  UP  INSIDE  — Racetrack 
news  is  gaining  in  the  sports  pages  of 
newspapers,  says  the  sports  columnist 
who  doubles  in  brass  as  president  of 
Churchill  Downs.  Page  38. 

«  «  « 

BACK  ON  HIS  BEAT  — A  reporter 
who  took  the  law  into  his  own  hands  to 
break  a  “big  story’’  is  cleared  of  rob¬ 
bery  charges  by  a  Texas  grand  jury. 

Page  46. 

♦  ♦  « 

YOUNGER  READERS — A  new  study 
suggests  50  ways  to  get  teenagers  to 
form  the  newspaper  habit.  Page  50. 

«  *  « 

THE  RACIAL  STORY— Ted  Poston’s 
pleasant  visit  to  Montgomery,  Ala.  fans 
the  feud  between  northern  and  southern 
editors.  Page  72. 


Answers  from  E&P  Panel  Members 

The  question  as  to  what  point  a  publisher  should  furnish  both 

morning  and  evening  service,  to  me  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
I  have  seen  before  the  panel. 

Three  factors  are  involved:  Opportunity,  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  cost  of  operation. 

First,  let  me  express  my  conviction  that  there  is  danger  of  a 
publisher  expanding  into  a  morning  and  evening  operation  inju¬ 
diciously.  lie  had  better  be  mighty  sure  first  that  he  has  done  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  produce  the  best  possible  single-edition  daily 
newspaper. 

1  can  cite  several  definite  examples  of  c-ommunities  which  have 
morning  and  evening  newspaper  editions  which  would  be  better 
served  by  one  outstanding  morning  or  evening  newspaper.  I  can 
cite  also,  three  examples,  one  in  New  York  State,  one  in  Oklahoma 
and  one  in  Nebraska,  where  a  single  edition  has  been  substituted  for 
two  with  results  beneficial  to  the  community  and  obviously  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  In  two  of  the  examples  cited  the  morning  newspaper  was 
chosen  instead  of  the  evening,  and  in  one  case  the  morning  news¬ 
paper  was  eliminated. 

Twenty  years  back  the  verdict  might  have  been  in  favor  of  the 
evening  newspaper.  There  is  no  secret  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  this 
is  television  and  the  appeal  it  has  in  the  evening  hours. 

Now,  returning  to  the  text.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  opportunity 
is  greatest  in  putting  out  one  newspaper  a  day  which  is  so  completely 
thorough  and  outstanding  in  its  coverage  that  there  is  simply  no 
exmeern  about  opposition.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  at¬ 
tempting  to  put  out  two  newspapers  results  in  editions  which  are  not 
up  to  the  standard  of  one. 

Second,  under  the  text  headed  “Service  to  the  community”,  any 
publisher  who  can  continue  to  develop  his  circulation  in  step  with 
the  growth  of  the  community  does  not  need  to  worry  about  printing 
another  edition. 

With  all  due  rc'spect  to  chambers  of  commerce,  an  outstanding 
newspaper  which  adequately  covers  its  circulation  field,  is  worth 
several  times  any  civic  organization  in  its  economic  worth  to  the 
community. 

{Continued  on  page  66) 
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Here’s  a  real  time  saver  for  editors,  writers 
and  research  people  . . .  the  1955  Annual 
Volume  of  The  New  York  Times  Index,  just 
off  the  press. 

Over  a  half  million  news  facts  published 
in  The  New  York  Times  last  year  are 
recorded  in  this  new  volume,  under  thousands 
of  different  subject  and  geographical 
headings.  Each  reference  shows  what  issue, 
page  and  column  of  The  Times  to  turn 
to  for  a  look  at  the  original  story.  The  dates, 
of  course,  enable  you  to  use  The  Index 
extensively  in  locating  items  in  your  oivn 
newspaper. 

And  that’s  not  all !  In  this  1,271-page  news 
encyclopedia  you’ll  find  thousands  of 
skillfully  written  NEWS  SUMMARIES  that 
provide  a  complete  and  accurate  history 
of  the  entire  year’s  events. 

TWO  WAYS  TO  GET  IT 

If  you  prefer,  you  can  order  the  1955 
Annual  Volume  alone  at  the  low  price  of 
$35.  But  for  only  $15  more  ($50  in  all) 
you  can  get  the  new  Annual  Volume  plus 
the  next  24  issues  of  the  twice-a-month  Index, 
each  containing  over  20,000  facts  about 
recent  events  in  the  news.  When  ordered 
separately,  the  year’s  subscripion  to  the  twice- 
a-month  Index  costs  $35-so  the  combination 
offer  .saves  you  $20. 

To  n^ake  fact-finding  easier— and  fa.ster— 
you’ll  want  The  New  York  Times  Index  during 
the  bu.sy  months  ahead.  As  our  supply  of  the 
1955  Annual  Volume  is  shrinking  rapidly,  we 
suggest  you  mail  your  order  promptly  to 
the  Library  Services  Department  at  the 
address  below. 

Slje  i|ork 

Times  Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


11; 


CBS  and  NBC  Bare  Profits 
*  To  Combat  ‘Monopoly’  Cry 


Network  TV  Portrayed  As  Risky 
Business  to  Senate  Committee 


would  break  down,  “Balkanize” 
or  fragmentize,  the  nation  by 
destroying  the  networks’  unique 
quality  of  instantaneous  na¬ 
tional  interconnection. 

On  the  subject  of  advertising, 
Two  of  the  nation’s  Big  Three  television  networks—  Dr.  Stanton  pointed  out  that 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Svstein  and  National  Broadcasting  the  advertiser  is  not  required 
Company-gave  Senators  a  peek  into  their  pocketb^ks  this  "TtfontS 

week  to  prove  they  uren  t  the  monopolistic  monsters  they  throujjh  a  network  or  market- 


Washington 


have  been  pictured. 

The  networks  are  virtually 
“on  trial”  before  the  Senate 


•on  inai  oeiore  me  iseiiate  one-half  of  1%  if  advertisers  felt  that  net- 

Committee  on  Interstate  ami  »ork  adrertisin*  had  less  value 

than  spot  advertising,”  he  said. 
Monopolistic  Deal  Denied  “they  would  use  spot.  If  they 
Of  special  significance  to  the  felt  other  media  were  preferable 
source  of  programming,  by  fix-  newspaper  business  was  the  ex-  they  would  never  have  come  to 
ing  arbitrary  requirements  for  pressed  opinion  of  CBS  counsel,  television  in  the  first  place,  or 
advertisers,  and  by  holding  a  Judge  Bruce  Bromley,  that  it  is  stayed  with  it  very  long.” 
grip  on  local  stations  through  not  a  monopolistic  practice  for  9%  of  Ad  Dollar 

time  commitments.  the  network  to  insist  that  an  u  ijn 

r.  ui-  r.  advertiser  purchase  time  on  a  Last  year,  he  recounted,  all 

Urst  Public  Report  minimum  of  52  .stations  for  a 

Following  Dr.  Frank  Stan-  program, 
ton’s  frank  disclosure  of  CBS  “A  network  is  in  the  bu.siness  LBS  and  the  four  stations 
operations,  mostly  in  percent-  of  offering  a  network,”  said  received  3.2%  of  the 

ages,  NBC’s  president,  Robert  Judge  Bromley,  of  the  New  “““I?,*'  ^  fifth  of 

W.  Sarnoff,  gave  the  Senate  York  law  firm  of  Cravath,  dollar.  CBS,  in  1954, 

committee  June  14  the  first  pub-  Swain  &  Moore,  which  recently  28%  of  the  industry  s 

lie  report  by  any  TV  network  helped  to  settle  the  govern-  profits  before  taxes,  14.5% 

of  its  annual  sales  and  income  ment’s  advertising  anti-trust  ^  .  network  and  13.6%  for 

case  affecting  the  newspaper  mentation. 

business.  ®  primer  on  network 

NBC’s  presentation  to  the  operations,  CBS  laid  before  the 
ing  abnormal  about  profits,  when  committee  compared  the  net-  Senators  the  entire^  picture  of 
they  are  compared  with  those  work  requirement  to  that  of  ^  major  show,  “Climax!”  The 
of  other  industries,  the  Sena-  Sunday  newspaper  supplement  of  the  story  was  that  the 
tors  heard.  groups.  (E&P,  June  9,  page  network  retained  about  $17,000 

In  its  first  eight  years  (1947-  61.)  If  the  network  provision  of  the  gross  charges  of  $137,000 
55)  NBC’s  television  network  was  a  restraint  on  an  adver-  Puid  by  the  sponsor,  Chrysler 
incurred  a  cumulative  loss  of  tiser’s  freedom  of  action,  Judge  Corp.  for  this  one-hour  pre- 
more  than  $4,000,000,  while  it  Bromley  advised,  it  met  the  te.st  f^®  stations, 
took  in  more  than  $400,000,000,  of  “reasonableness”  that  has  The  sponsor  pays  $43,000  per 
Mr.  Sarnoff  said.  In  1955  the  been  sustained  by  the  Supreme  week  for  program  charges, 

I  network  achieved  a  cumulative  Court  in  recent  anti-trust  cases,  giving  CBS  an  actual  loss  of 

net  profit  of  $2,315,000,  or  less  NBC  argued  that  a  network  $8,700  for  a  production  that  in- 
than  one-half  of  1%  of  cumula-  package  helps  the  smaller-mar-  volves  263  persons.  The  gross 
tive  net  sales  for  the  nine  years  ket  stations  which  an  advertiser  time  charges  to  the  sponsor  are 
of  operation.  The  1955  net  in-  might  otherwise  bypass.  approximately  $94,000,  with  dis- 

come  after  taxes  was  $6,317,-  Dr.  Stanton  asserted  that  counts  of  $23,000  and  agency 

000,  on  net  sales  of  $185,320,000,  much  of  the  story  against  net 


by-market 

stations. 


directly  through 


Foreign  Commeice  on  com¬ 
plaints  that  they  control  the 
industry  by  dominating  the 


network  TV  received  only  9.8% 
of  the  national  advertising  dol- 


Bethlehem  Steel 
In  CAass  with  Daily 

In  a  chart  comparing 
profit-to-sale  ratios  of  vari¬ 
ous  businesses,  NBC  ranked 
John  S.  Knight’s  Ckicayo 
Daily  Newa  with  Bethlehem 
Steel  for  the  1947-55  period. 
The  newspaper’s  7.2%  was 
slightly  better  than  Bethle¬ 
hem’s  7%  and  it  was  also 
ahead  of  U.S.  Steel  (6.3) 
and  General  Electric  (6.7). 

However,  for  1955,  Bethle¬ 
hem  zoomed  to  8.6%  while 
the  Chicago  News  went  to 
5.9%.  U.S.  Steel  was  9'>f 
and  G.E.  was  6.5%. 

The  point  of  the  compari¬ 
son  was  that  NBC-TV  net¬ 
work  had  a  nine  year  ratio 
of  0.4  and  a  1955  ratio  of 
3.4. 


figures. 

TV  network  operation  is  a 
risky  business  and  there’s  noth- 


commission  (15%)  of  $10,500. 

or  3.4%.  work  operations  has  been  pre-  Stations  receive  $26,000. 

Dr.  Stanton,  who  ranked  CBS  sented  to  the  committee  by  Dr.  Stanton  summed  up:  “The 
as  No.  1,  figured  his  network’s  people  who  have  some  special  balance  between  profit  and  loss 
profits,  after  taxes,  as  4.6%  of  interest,  such  as  film  syndicates,  in  the  case  of  networks  is  so 
sales  and  on  a  cumulative  basis.  He  pleaded  with  the  lawmakers  delicate  that  the  failure  to  sell 
taking  into  account  all  opera-  to  consider  the  benefits  which  one  hour  between  7:30  and 
ting  costs,  the  return  after  accrue  to  the  public  and  urged  10:30  p.m.  each  night  for  a  year 
taxes  through  1955  was  1%  (or  them  to  avoid  any  action  which  (whether  because  of  a  refusal 
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of  stations  to  clear  time  or  for 
any  other  reason)  would,  in 
1955,  have  turned  the  CBS  TV 
Network’s  profit  into  loss.” 

Network  sales  volume  is 
large,  Mr.  Sarnoff  conceded,  but 
its  profit  margins  are  modest. 
He  offers  figures  showing  that 
the  NBC  TV  network  had  a  loss 
of  nearly  $3,000,000  on  net  sales 
of  $26,000,000  in  1950  and  a 
profit  of  merely  $432,000  on 
1952  sales  totalling  almost 
$100,000,000. 

Cost  of  Color 

Just  at  the  point  of  turning 
from  red  to  black,  he  observed, 
the  network  is  taking  on  the 
burden  of  developing  color  tele¬ 
vision,  with  $13,000,000  in  capi¬ 
tal  costs  already  authorized  in 
a  five-year  program  that  will 
involve  $80,000,000. 

NBC’s  share  of  all  national 
advertising  revenue  in  1955 
was  2.7% ;  its  share  of  all 
television  advertising  revenue 
was  21.7%.  “No  network  comes 
near  controlling  a  share  of  the 
market  large  enough  to  ap¬ 
proach  a  monopoly  position,” 
he  said. 

NBC  has  37  UHF  stations  as 
network  affiliates,  accounting 
for  over  40%  of  all  UHF  sta¬ 
tions  in  commercial  operation. 
“We  feel  that  the  best  prospect 
for  expanding  television  service 
is  effective  use  of  the  70  UHF 
channels  as  well  as  the  12  VHP 
channels  ...  a  multiplicity  of 
stations  .  .  .  would  permit  max¬ 
imum  competition.” 
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Government’s  Responsibility 

Press  Won’t  Suppress 
Released  Information 


enemy  spies.  To  argue  this  is  through  the  free  exchange  of 
to  believe  that  enemy  spies  are  information  and  ideas.  We 
too  lazy  or  too  stupid  to  do  ought  to  make  the  most  of 


their  job. 


that  strength.  You  cannot  have 


“The  most  disturbing  thing  »  and  be  security- 

about  all  this  is  the  morbid  idea 


Hartford,  Conn. 

Herbert  Brucker,  chairman  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  committee,  maintains 
that  the  press  is  under  no  ob¬ 
ligation  to  suppress  unclassified 
government  information.  Mr. 
Brucker,  who  is  editor  of  the 
Hartford  Courant,  made  the 
statement  in  reply  to  claims  by 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Strategic 
Information  that  the  nation’s 
press  has  failed  to  co-operate 
in  a  campaign  to  keep  vital  in¬ 
formation  out  of  print. 

The  Commerce  Department 
released  a  few  days  ago  three 
heretofore  secret  documents  in 
the  OSI  files.  In  one  there  ap¬ 
peared  sharp  criticism  “of  a 
small  but  highly  vocal  segment 
of  the  press.” 

Out  of  the  Files 

Minutes  of  OSI  meetings 
were  jimmied  out  of  suppressed 
files  by  the  Moss  Committee. 

Rep.  John  E.  Moss,  Jr.,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  congressional  study 
group,  had  charged  that  the 
OSI  was  in  fact  an  agency  of 
news  suppression  in  spite  of  its 
protest  that  it  was  merely  ad¬ 
visory  in  matters  of  nonclass- 
ified  information. 

Mr.  Moss  demanded  that  the 
files  be  declassified.  That  label 
was  removed  but  “administra¬ 
tively  restricted”  was  substi¬ 
tuted.  That  tag  fell  off  over  the 
weekend  when  the  minutes  were 
opened  for  examination. 

The  “minority  attitude”  de¬ 
scribed  by  R.  Karl  Honaman 
when  he  was  OSI  director  (he 
has  since  returned  to  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company),  was  pic¬ 
tured  as  organized  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee  of  ASNE  (then 
J.  Russell  Wiggins,  executive 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  Tirnes-Herald. 

Honaman’s  View 

The  minutes  of  the  OSI  at¬ 
tribute  the  following  discussion 
to  Mr.  Honaman: 

“Despite  the  clear  emphasis 
of  its  voluntary  nature,  the  in¬ 
itial  announcements  of  the 
establishment  and  objectives  of 
the  OSI  stirred  up  the  inevit¬ 
able  editorial  protest  from  a 
small  but  highly  vocal  segment 
of  the  press. 

“Practically  all  of  this  flurry 
traces  back,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  to  a  campaign  pro¬ 


moted  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors.  It  was 
certain  in  advance  that  this 
group  would  read  ‘censorship’ 
into  any  suggestion  that  editors 
should  use  their  informed 
judgment  to  protect  American 
strategic  interests. 

“Fortunately,  the  manifest 
unfairness  and  inaccuracy  of 
some  of  the  published  editorial 
criticism  has  been  largely  offset 
by  the  resulting  increasing 
awareness  of  the  problem. 

“The  fact  remains  that  even 
a  small  minority  refusing  to 
admit  any  moral  responsibility 
not  to  publish  available  material 
even  where  such  publication  is 
clearly  a  danger  to  our  country, 
can  largely  defeat  the  entire 
press  program.” 

The  position  expressed  by  Mr. 
Honaman,  now  public  for  the 
first  time,  has  been  disowned 
by  the  Commerce  Department 
whose  spokesman  described  the 
sentiments  as  Honaman’s  own 
views  and  “not  the  report  of  the 
Commerce  Department  or  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce.” 

Answer  for  Experts 

Mr.  Brucker  said  it  was  dis¬ 
tressing  to  learn  that  progress 
reports  of  the  OSI  attack  the 
press  in  general  and  the  ASNE 
committee  and  its  past  chair¬ 
man  in  particular. 

“This  is  not  a  matter  of  per¬ 
sonalities,”  he  said.  “The  ques¬ 
tion  is  simply  this:  Shall  the 
press  suppress  information  of 
value  to  the  American  people 
that  the  government  itself  re¬ 
fuses  to  suppress? 

Our  answer  is  No.  The  quali¬ 
fied  authorities  in  government 
should  make  their  decisions  once 
and  for  all,  and  stick  to  them 
without  asking  the  press  to  do 
what  the  government  itself  re¬ 
fuses  to  do. 

“It  is  a  fundamental  error  to 
suppose  that  the  newspapers 
wish  to  publish  information  of 
value  to  the  enemy.  Quite  the 
opposite.  But  we  want  informed, 
competent  officials  to  make 
these  decisions,  not  amateurs 
on  the  outside  w'ho  would  be 
sure  to  vary  in  the  conclusions 
they  reached. 

“The  OSI  thesis  is  that  news¬ 
papers,  magazine,  and  other 
compilations  of  non-secret  ma¬ 
terial  might  be  of  value  to 


cakrwat*  oil  bills  IS  viiv  luvii^iu 

that  we  can  gain  strength  by  ..^Iways  the  question  to  an- 
apmg  the  totalitarian  Soviet  jg  simple  one:  ‘Does 

system  of  censoring  everything,  releasing  this  particular  item 
A  free  country  is  bound  to  come  help  the  enemy  more  than  it 
off  second  best  in  any  such  at-  helps  us?  But  the  answer  ought 
tempt.  There  is  a  healthy,  in-  to  come  from  experts,  not  from 
nate  strength  in  freedom  too,  an  unofficial  lay  group.” 

John  Steinbeck  Hires 
Convention  Leg  Man 


John  Steinbeck,  the  novelist, 
who  will  be  covering  the  “over¬ 
tones  and  folk  lore”  of  the 
Democratic  National  Conven¬ 
tion  for  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal  and  25  or  30 
other  papers,  “tastefully  and 
politically  distributed,”  has 
picked  his  “Patsy,”  or  leg  man, 
to  help  him  do  his  daily  stint. 

He  has  chosen  Tom  Deutschle, 
38,  former  Chicago  Sun  and 
City  News  Bureau-trained  re¬ 
porter  now  doing  public  rela¬ 
tions  work  for  the  American 
Bakers  Association.  Tom  is 
the  son  of  George  Deutschle, 
who  recently  retired  from  the 
City  News  Bureau. 

Back  of  Tom’s  appointment 
as  John  Steinbeck’s  “boy  Fri¬ 
day”  is  a  letter  the  novelist 
originally  wrote  to  Dean  Ken¬ 
neth  E.  Olson  of  Northwestern 
University’s  Medill  School  of 
Journalism,  seeking  the  follow¬ 
ing  “Queen’s  Animal”: 

“I  want  a  combination  copy 
boy,  telephone  answerer,  coffee 
maker.  One  who  can  type  and 
file.  I  want  some  one  who 
knows  Chicago  somewhat,  an 
eavesdropper  and  peeping  Tom, 
a  gossip,  and  preferably  a  liar.  I 
only  require  that  he  do  not  re¬ 
write  my  copy. 

“He  must  furnish  his  own 
brass  knuckles  and  I  cannot 
put  him  up.  I  shall  be  staying 
at  the  Ambassador  and  even  the 
chairs  are  spoken  for  in  my 
suite,  but  that  should  not  be 
much  of  a  problem  for  my  per¬ 
spective  chattel  because  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  he  will  get 
any  .sleep  anyway.  I  refuse  to 
pay  him  more  than  I  make.  I 
should  like  him  to  be  able  to 
write  a  head,  but  I’ll  fire  him 
if  he  does.  He  should  have  a 
honey’s  voice  on  the  telephone, 
but  possess  a  ‘No’  of  iron. 

“He  must  be  able  to  spell 
better  than  I  can  but  not  enough 
better  to  make  me  self-conscious 


about  it.  His  life  will  be  pure 
hell.  If  he  drinks  my  whisky 
1  shouldn’t  be  a  bit  surprised. 
If  he  had  a  car  and  could  use 
it,  I  would  pay  the  fire  insur¬ 
ance,  but  this  last  is  not  impor¬ 
tant  except  that  I  am  lazy  and 
usually  lost. 

“At  the  end  of  the  convention 
he  is  finished,  through,  his 
career  terminated  and  any  at¬ 
tempt  at  blackmail  will  be 
strenuously  resisted.  There  will 
be  no  separation  pay  and  he 
will  have  nobody  under  him  to 
order  about.  He  is  the  Patsy 
and  I  want  him  never  to  forget 
it.  I’m  getting  mad  at  him  al¬ 
ready.  If  he  has  a  vestige  of 
humor,  he  will  need  it.  .  . 

Mr.  Steinbeck  received  about 
40  replies  to  his  letter,  which 
Dean  Olson  posted  on  the  school 
bulletin  board.  While  the  novel¬ 
ist  was  in  the  midst  of  check¬ 
ing  the  applicants,  his  friend, 
Howard  Hunter,  president  of 
American  Institute  of  Baking, 
learned  of  his  needs.  Mr. 
Hunter  called  Mr.  Steinbeck  on 
the  phone  and  told  him  he  had 
just  the  man  for  the  job — 
Tom  Deutschle. 

It  seems  that  Tom  is  willing 
to  devote  one  week  of  his  vaca¬ 
tion  to  the  “care  and  feeding” 
of  convention  writers. 

The  novelist  plans  to  do  six 
pieces  on  each  of  the  conven¬ 
tions,  Democratic  and  Republi¬ 
can,  but  regrets  that  he  will 
not  be  able  to  take  his  Chicago 
operative  with  him  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Mr.  Steinbeck  added: 

“I  am  going  to  try  to  de- 
punditize  at  least  one  section 
of  the  newspapers  who  have 
dared  to  hire  me.  .4s  you  can 
well  imagine  Walter  Lippmann 
is  not  turning  in  his  grave  with 
anxiety,  although  he  might 
when  he  sees  my  copy,  if  he 
sees  copy.  If  I  mention  him, 
he’ll  read  it.  That  is  one  of  the 
areas  where  my  morals  are  not 
tidy.” 
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‘Operation  Hagerty’ 
Now  Hospital  Routine 


by  James  J.  Butler 

Washington 

Thiily-seven  hours  and  14 
press  conferences  after  the  fact, 
Jim  Hageity  remarked  in  a 
tired  voice,  “I’ve  had  my  fill  of 
hospitals,”  and  caught  up  on 
his  sleep. 

The  former  .Vcw  York  Times 
reporter  had  “taken  over’’  again 
for  his  ailing  Chief  and  had 
stayed  with  the  story  continu¬ 
ously  through  three  shifts  of 
reportei's. 

It  was  in  some  respect  a  re¬ 
peat  performance  of  the  Denver 
incident  with  one  major  differ¬ 
ence:  this  time,  the  White 
House  press  secretary  was  in 
personal  charge  from  the  very 
start,  the  nature  of  the  illness 
of  President  Eisenhower — re¬ 
gional  ileitis  —  was  disclosed 
promptly,  and  there  was  no  need 
to  correct  the  script  along  the 
route. 

An  Initiation 

At  Denver  last  Septemb:>r, 
the  press  first  was  told  the 
President  had  suffered  a  di- 
gfestive  ailment.  There  was  a 
stark  reminder  of  what  had  fol¬ 
lowed,  when  Hagerty  called  the 
press  into  his  office  shortly 
after  8:.‘10  a.m.  on  June  8  to 
tell  them  Ike’s  physician  had 
been  in  attendance  for  about  six 
hours — digestive  ailment! 

From  that  early  morning  on, 
until  Saturday  night,  Mr.  Ha¬ 
gerty  lived  on  a  diet  of  ciga¬ 
rettes,  conferences,  and  ques¬ 
tions.  •■Ml  through  the  anxious 
hours,  he  kept  the  correspond¬ 
ents  at  conversational  arm’s 
length.  Characteristically,  he 


porter  which  makes  news  and 
exciting  activity  his  vitamins. 

In  a  show-must-go-on  tradi¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Hagerty  kept  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  address  an  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  luncheon  Tuesday. 
He  was  given  the  Washington 
clubs  merit  award.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made  several  weeks 
ago. 

On  Job  at  Daybreak 
The  President,  culminating 
an  unusual  round  of  work-and- 
play  activity,  attended  the  an¬ 
nual  dinner  of  the  White  House 
News  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  Thursday  evening,  joked 
with  MC  Bob  Hope  in  parting, 
returning  to  the  White  House 
about  11  p.m.  and  retired. 
Ahead  of  him  on  the  following 
way  was  a  trip  to  his  farm  in 
Gettysburg,  Pa.  To  accommo¬ 
date  himself  to  that  schedule  he 
had  arranged  an  early  ap¬ 
pointment  to  discuss  with  USIA 
Director  Theodore  C.  Streibert 
progress  of  the  overseas  infor¬ 
mational  schedule  and  budget. 

Press  Secretary  Hagerty  was 
on  the  job  before  daybreak  pre¬ 
paring  to  tell  the  press  that  the 
Chief  was  indisposed  and  there¬ 
fore  appointments  were  delayed. 

How  Story  Broke 
Mr.  Hagerty  told  E  &  P  this 
is  how  he  broke  the  story: 

“The  appointments  for  Friday 
began  at  8:45  a.m.  with  Strei¬ 
bert  scheduled  to  sec  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  .\t  8:50  I  sent  word  to 
the  press  room  that  I  had  an 
announcement.  Marvin  Arrow- 
smith  of  AP  was  the  only  re¬ 
porter  there  at  the  time,  so  I 


House,  before  9  a.m.  The  cover¬ 
age  thinned  when  first  fears 
evaporated,  after  Mr.  Hagerty 
assured  there  was  no  heart  in¬ 
volvement.  But  the  press  corps 
grew  again  when  the  story 
transferred  to  the  hospital. 

Office  in  Hospital 

Jim’s  sleep  was  brief.  He  was 
up  early  and  at  his  post  at 
Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital 
near  the  outskirts  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  An  office  had  been  rigged 
for  his  purposes.  He  conducted 
his  conferences  there  when  pos¬ 
sible,  but  more  often  from  a 
porch  overlooking  a  spacious 
green  lawn,  just  under  the  now- 
historical  operating  room. 

Mr.  Hagerty  recognized  the 
question  that  was  plaguing  the 
newsmen  for  answer.  When  the 
correspondents  successfully  re¬ 
sisted  the  impulse  but  seemed 
on  the  verge  of  putting  it  to 
the  panel  of  doctors,  Mr.  Hager¬ 
ty  sidetracked  it  in  his  intro¬ 
ductory:  “Remember,  please, 
these  are  medical  men,  not  poli¬ 
ticians.” 

But  only  about  10  hours  after 
they  had  performed  the  success¬ 
ful  operation  on  the  President, 
the  doctors  relieved  themselves 
of  pressure  by  giving  it  as  their 
considered  medical  opinion  that 
nothing  that  had  happened 
should  prevent  Ike  from  fol¬ 
lowing  his  planned  life,  candi¬ 
dacy  included. 

The  press  conference  routine 
was  resumed  at  1  p.m.  Sunday. 
Mr.  Hagerty  read  a  medical  re¬ 
port  on  the  continued  favorable 
recovery  of  the  President.  Then 
“the”  question  arose.  It  was 
prefaced  by  mention  of  the  fact 
that  the  medical  men  suggested 

•  Ike  could  run  again. 

I  “I’m  glad  you  brought  that 
i  up,”  Mr.  Hagerty  said.  “I  have 

•  just  one  thought  in  my  mind 

•  and  that  is  to  get  the  President 
[  of  the  United  States  out  of  the 


Early  this  week  Mr.  Hagerty 
chased  away  few  photographers 
and  a  television  cameraman  who 
had  set  up  equipment  on  the 
hospital  grounds  within  range 
of  the  President’s  room.  He  ap¬ 
pealed  generally  to  press  and 
TV  photographers  to  give  up 
their  ideas  for  long-range  views 
of  the  President  should  he  step 
to  the  window  to  get  some  air 
or  sunlight. 

“I  think  he  deserves  that 
much  privacy,”  Mr.  Hagerty 
said,  promising  to  do  “every¬ 
thing  we  can  for  you,  within 
reason.” 

• 

Operation  Story 
At  Finger  Tips 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

What  is  regional  ileitis  and 
what  is  an  ileo  transverse  colos¬ 
tomy? 

Those  questions  popped  into 
the  head  of  Jack  Ellison,  night 
city  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  as  the  wire  service 
brought  the  news  that  President 
Eisenhower  had  such  distress, 

Mr.  Ellison  found  the  an¬ 
swers,  complete  with  charts,  in 
a  Pocket  Book  by  Dr.  Robert  E. 
Rothenberg  in  the  Times  li¬ 
brary.  He  called  back  an  en¬ 
graver  and  prepared  a  short 
story,  then  replated  Page  One. 
Thus,  the  Times  gave  its  read¬ 
ers  a  visual  look  at  the  in¬ 
testinal  operation  within  hours 
after  it  was  ordered. 

Mr.  Ellison,  who  rose  from 
the  ranks  as  a  business  writer 
to  night  city  editor  in  three 
years,  received  a  bonus  from 
Tom  C.  Harris,  executive  edi¬ 
tor. 

Recreation  Ananl 

Omaha,  Neb. 
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blew  his  stack  from  time  to 
time.  One  newcomer  to  White 
House  coverage  seemed  hurt. 
“The  first  question  I  ever  asked 
and  you  jumped  all  over  me,” 
he  complained.  “Now  you’re 
initiated,”  said  Mr.  Hageily 
smiling  as  he  walked  away. 

The  secret  of  how  Jim  is  able 
to  work  around  the  clock  was 
revealed  by  Mrs.  Hagerty:  three 
times  during  the  long  night  he 
was  driven  to  his  home,  10 
minutes  away  from  Walter  Reed 
Hospital.  He  showered  and 
changed  clothes  each  time.  That, 
plus  the  fact  that  golfing  has 
strengthened  his  feet  for  the 
chores  of  standing,  pacing,  and 
stair-climbing  are  the  physical 
answers  but  Mrs.  Hagerty 
thinks,  the  real  stamina  comes 
from  his  background  as  a  re- 
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gave  him  the  story  and  told 
him  I  would  telephone  it  to  the 
other  press  associations.  That 
is  regular  practice:  we  tell 
whomever  is  present  and  then 
telephone  the  others.” 

The  news  was  bulletined 
through  the  morning  and  at 
noontime  it  was  announced  that 
the  President  would  be  taken 
to  Walter  Reed  Hospital  as  a 
precautionary  matter.  Medical 
and  surgical  staffs  were  assem¬ 
bled.  Early  in  the  evening,  from 
his  press  setup  in  the  hospital 
Administration  Building,  the 
secretary  announced  surgery  a 
possibility,  then  a  probability, 
and  lastly  a  decision  reached. 

The  week-end  slowdown  was 
setting  in  when  news  tickers 
and  bureau  chiefs  assembled 
scores  of  newsmen  at  the  White 
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Hospital.  I  have  not  given 
thought  to  anything  else,” 

5  Meetings  on  Sunday 

This  was  the  first  of  what 
was  to  total  five  meetings  with 
the  newsw  l  iters  Sunday,  On  the 
following  day.  Secretary  Hager¬ 
ty  announced  a  schedule  of  con¬ 
ferences  to  be  effective  until 
further  notice:  week-days,  8 
a.m.,  1  p.m.,  and  5  p.m.;  Sun¬ 
days,  9  a.m.,  1  p.m.,  5  p.m. 

At  each  of  these  meetings,  the 
Presidential  aide  reads  the 
medical  report  and  adds  orally 
to  it.  Simple  questions  are  an¬ 
swered  if  they  seek  to  illumi¬ 
nate  but  not  expand  what  has 
been  read.  Mr.  Hagerty  makes 
note  of  medical  inquiries  but 
does  not  attempt  to  discuss 
terms  or  their  meanings. 


The  National  Recreation  As¬ 
sociation  has  presented  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  appreciation  to  the 
World-Hc-rald  for  its  activity 
in  promoting  a  park  program 
and  its  recent  donation  of  $50,- 
000  for  the  purchase  of  play¬ 
ground  sites  and  equipment. 
The  certificate  was  aceepted  by 
Henry  Doorly,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  World  Publishing  Co. 

• 

Medical  Bulletin 

Attleboro,  Mass. 

Readers  of  the  Attleboro  Sun 
got  the  medical  lowdown  on  the 
President’s  illness  in  a  hurry  in 
June  8  editions.  The  headline 
read:  President’s  Lower  Intes¬ 
tine  Inflamed;  Removed  to  Hos¬ 
pital  for  Treatment. 
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NEA  Foundation  Proposed 
To  Advance  Journalism 


Would  Be  Financed  by  Gifts. 
Contributions;  Ball  is  Elected 

By  Ceorge  A.  Brandenburg 

Louisville,  Ky. 

A  proposal  to  establish  a  National  Editorial  Association 
Foundation,  supported  by  gifts  and  bequests  through  wills 
and  tax-deductible  contributions  annually  by  members,  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  the  profession  of  journalism,  was 
approved  in  principle  at  the  71st  annual  NEA  convention 
here  June  7-9. 


papers  three  to  four  million  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  after  six  years. 

Other  NEA  re.solutions  called 
for: 

•  Renewed  opposition  to  S. 
1618,  the  so-called  Mansfield 
Bill,  to  permit  second-class 
newspapers  to  suspend  publica¬ 
tion  for  vacation  purposes  in 
contravention  with  state  laws, 
which,  in  many  cases,  define 
newspapers  for  the  purpose  of 
printing  legal  notices  and  would 
not  recognize  fewer  than  52  is¬ 
sues  in  any  one  year. 


Specific  purposes  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation,  as  outlined  by  Ed.  M. 
Anderson,  Brevard  (N.C.) 
Times,  retiring  chairman  of  the 
NEA  board,  include: 

9  Specific  Aims 

1.  To  foster  and  maintain 
the  honor  and  integrity  of  the 
profession  of  journalism. 

2.  To  establish  and  maintain 
a  Hall  of  Fame  of  smalltown 
newspaper  editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  of  the  U.S. 

.3.  To  acquire,  preserve  and 
exhibit  a  National  Journalism 
Library  of  all  recognized  books, 
papers,  articles  and  documents 
on  journalism  and  the  history 
of  American  journalism. 

4.  To  promote  the  study  of 
journalism  and  research. 

5.  To  promote  through  high 
schools,  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  higher  standards  of  jour¬ 
nalism  education. 

6.  To  award  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  scholarships  to  deserving 
high  school  graduates  to  further 
their  study  of  journalism. 

7.  To  publish  and  distribute 
addresses,  reports  and  treatises 
on  journalism  subjects. 

8.  To  conduct  research  with 
the  view  to  improving  journal¬ 
istic  practices. 

9.  To  provide  a  home  for 
NE.4  Foundation. 


the  possible  establishment  of 
such  a  Foundation. 

More  than  500  members  and 
guests  attended  the  three-day 
convention,  which  was  followed 
this  week  by  a  post-convention 
tour  of  Kentucky.  The  1957  con¬ 
vention  will  take  place  in  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  be¬ 
ginning  June  5. 

Oppose  Postal  Bill 

Members  of  the  convention 
approved  a  resolution,  opposing 
the  postal  rate  bill  ( H.  R. 
11380)  now  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Congress. 
The  NEA  resolution  termed  the 
bill,  which  would  increase  sec¬ 
ond-class  postal  rates  by  120% 
over  present  rates  on  advertis¬ 
ing  portions  and  30</,  higher  on 
reading  matter,  as  “unrealistic 
and  unreasonable.”  Legislative 
chairman  Beinard  E.  Esters, 
Houlton  (Me.)  Pioneer  •Tinves, 
said  it  was  estimated  the  bill 
would  cost  the  smalltown  news- 


•  Opposition  to  any  changes 
in  the  second-class  mail  rates 
which  may  extend  classification 
of  the  press  or  which  would  not 
accord  proper  recognition  of  the 
historical  congressional  policy 
of  encouraging  by  reasonable 
charges  the  dissemination  of 
news. 

Preserve  Paid  Circulation 

•  Continued  opposition  to  any 
proposal  which  would  in  any 
degree  dilute  the  present  re¬ 
quirement  of  paid  circulation 
for  second-class  matter,  or 
which  would  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly  cause  a  change  in  the 
present  differential  in  rates  be¬ 
tween  second-class  publications 
and  free  distribution  or  con¬ 
trolled  circulation  papers. 

•  Reassertion  of  the  belief 
that  the  right  to  advertise  all 
lawful  commodities  and  services 
is  a  fundamental  principle 
which  must  be  protected  at  all 
times,  authorizing  appropriate 


Seek  $600,000  Goal 
Financial  goals  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  are  $10(),()00  for  the  first 
three  years,  and  $600,000  over 
a  12  year  period.  In  addition  to 
gifts  and  bequests  from  per¬ 
sons  in  the  newspaper  business 
and  graphic  arts  industries, 
NEA  members  and  non-mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  would  be  invited 
to  give  annually  to  the  Founda¬ 
tion  an  amount  equal  to  one 
cent  per  subscriber  of  their 
newspaper. 

The  NEA  board  will  make 
further  investigations  regarding 


PLAQUE  TIME  at  NEA  convention:  From  left  are  Amo*  Stone,  Central 
City  (Ky.)  Times-Argus  editor;  Bette  Lou  Kane,  whose  father's  paper, 
the  Baliersville  Californian,  took  photo  award;  and  Maurice  K.  Henry, 
Middlesboro  (Ky.)  Daily  News. 


New  NEA  Prexy 
A  Tire  Ball’ 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Alfred  (Al)  Ball,  70-year- 
old  publisher  of  the  Woodhaven 
(N.  Y.)  Leader-Observer  and 
newly-elected  president  of  NEA, 
is  t  uly  a  “fire  ball.”  He  found¬ 
ed  the  Leader  47  years  ago  and 
recalls  that  at  the  time,  “Our 
most  optimistic  friends  allowed 
us  six  months  of  existence;  the 
pessimistic  ones,  six  weeks.” 

In  1912,  Mr.  Ball  bought  out 
the  Woodhaven  Observer,  and 
enlarged  the  sphere  of  the  com¬ 
bined  weeklies.  Now  his  com¬ 
munity  is  a  part  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  New  York,  making  him,  he 
figures,  the  first  NEA  president 
from  New  York  City. 

Before  founding  his  weekly, 
Mr.  Ball  worked  on  the  old  New 
York  Tribune  and  the  old 
Brooklyn  Eagle.  Today  his 
Queens  County  neighborhood 
has  been  engulfed  by  the  big 
city,  but  the  Leader-Observer 
continues  to  cover  local  news. 
“We  still  use  a  lot  of  names,” 
he  said. 

The  70-year-old  publisher  is 
vicepresident  of  a  bank  and 
holds  several  civic  posts. 


committees  to  take  steps  neces¬ 
sary  to  oppose  any  proposed 
legislative  or  regulatory  meas¬ 
ures  which  would  abridge  the 
proper  functions  of  advertising. 

•  Opposition  to  measures  in¬ 
troduced  in  Congress  calling  for 
establishment  of  a  Library  of 
Weekly  Newspapers.  NEA  con¬ 
siders  such  measures  as  “unne¬ 
cessary  duplication  of  similar 
various  state  projects  of  micro¬ 
filming  and  storage  of  newspa- 
l)ers.” 

Suburban  Papers  Act 

At  a  special  luncheon  session 
of  suburban  newspaper  pub- 
li.sher  members  of  NEA,  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  named  to  establish  a 
research  program  to  find  ways 
and  means  of  better  exploiting 
the  “unique  class  market”  of 
suburban  weeklies.  Suburban 
publishers  agreed  they  face  a 
stiff  battle  in  selling  national 
advertisers  that  the  suburban 
newspaper  can  match  a  large 
daily’s  greater  circulation  with 
the  suburban  paper’s  more  in¬ 
tensified  readership. 

A  report  on  the  research  com¬ 
mittee’s  proposal,  which  may 
include  a  separate  organization 
of  suburban  papers,  will  be 
presented  at  the  Fall  NEA 
meeting  in  Chicago,  according 
to  Olen  Bell,  Aurora  (Colo.) 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Publisher  Reports  on  Progress 
Decade  After  Founder’s  Death 

By  Kay  Eruin 
The  New  York  Daily  News,  exactly  a  decade  after  the 


our  building  to  the  effect  that 
God  loved  the  common  people 
because  He  made  so  many  of 
them.  We  continue  to  keep  up¬ 
permost  in  mind  that  this  is 
a  newspaper  for  all  the  people 
of  New  York  and  not  for  any 
segment. 

,  1  r  •  r  1  ^  1  i.  Til  n  .  “Surveys  show  we  have  more 

death  ot  its  tounder,  Capt.  Joseph  Medill  Patterson,  is  readers  in  all  racial  and  eco- 

forging  ahead  to  new  goals  of  service  under  leadership  of  nomic  groups  than  any  other 
F.  M.  (Jack)  Flynn,  president  and  publisher.  paper,”  he  continued.  “We  try 

The  News  plans  to  complete  a  $12,000,000  press  the  contents  of  general 

conversion  program  next  Spring,  Its  March  31  ABC  circu-  _  ponpiQ*. 

lation  fagures  were  2,090,827  morning  and  3,618,  <62  Sunday,  ing  way  with  heavy  interest  on 
The  March  Media  Records  linage  figures  were  1,633,4^  pictures.  We  stick  to  the  policy 
morning  and  1,427,149  Sunday.  The  1955  linage  aggregated  ot  selling  a  lot  of  papers  at  the 
36.328,360.  ‘ 


Phenomenal  Statistics 
Statistics  show  some  of  the 
phenomenal  progress  made  un¬ 
der  Jack  Flynn’s  direction  in 
10  years,  during  which  labor 
and  newsprint  costs  have  multi¬ 
plied  to  the  extent  the  big  tab¬ 
loid  picture  newspaper  has  been 
forced  to  raised  its  advertising 
rates  10  times  and  also  to 
double  circulation  rates. 

When  the  press  program  is 
completed,  there  will  be  62  units 
and  12  folders  in  use  in  the 
Manhattan  plant;  45  units  and 
seven  folders  in  the  Brooklyn 
plant.  All  new  units  already  are 
in  use  in  Brooklyn  and  one- 
third  of  the  Manhattan  change¬ 
over  has  been  completed.  Stereo¬ 
type  equipment  also  is  largely 
new.  Size  of  the  paper  was  cut 
slightly,  making  a  substantial 
newsprint  savings. 

When  the  work  is  finished, 
the  News  will  be  able  to  print 
144  pages  in  one  section  in 
either  plant.  Previously,  this 
could  be  done  only  in  Brooklyn. 
(One  Sunday  issue  last  year 
had  580  pages  in  all,  carrying 
572,000  lines  of  advertising.) 

F rancis  Marion — he  prefers 
the  nickname  Jack — Flynn  is  a 
stocky  man  with  gray  hair  and 
mustache  and  hazel  eyes  behind 
horn-rim  glasses.  He  is  partial 
to  consei'vative  blue  business 
suits  and  talks  in  a  quiet  but 
authoritative  manner  as  he  sits 
I  behind  a  great  curved  desk  in  a 
huge  knotty-pine  panelled  office 
I  on  the  eighth  floor  of  the  News 
[  skyscraper. 

Mr.  Patterson’s  old  office  on 
the  ninth  floor  is  maintained 
much  as  he  left  it  as  a  me¬ 
morial  library,  used  by  printers 
and  editorial  and  business 


(There 


workers  alike  at  will, 
are  5,000  employes.) 

Largest  Revenue 

“The  News  had  its  largest 
advertising  revenue  last  year 
and  to  the  best  of  my  belief 
our  total  revenue  exceeded  any 
other  single  newspaper  in  the 
country — as  did  our  expenses,” 
observed  Mr.  Flynn  with  a 
wry  grin. 

“Newsprint  is  in  short  supply 
and  if  business  is  good  it  will 
be  much  tighter  this  Fall,”  he 
replied  in  answer  to  a  question. 
“The  situation  should  show 
some  relative  improvement  in 
the  latter  half  of  next  year,  de¬ 
pending  on  consumption.  Next 
year  may  see  the  beginning  of 
the  easing  of  the  situation  for 
a  year  or  two  and  then  it’ll 
tighten  again. 

“I  don’t  see  any  prospect  for 
a  decrease  in  price,”  he  added. 
“Its  not  easy  for  many  of  the 
larger  papers  to  take  an  in¬ 
crease  but  the  long  range  out¬ 
look  is  that  newsprint  prices 
are  more  likely  to  go  up  than 
down.” 

Patterson’s  Policies 

As  May  26  was  the  10th  an¬ 
niversary  of  Capt.  Patterson’s 
death,  Mr.  Flynn  was  asked  if 
the  founder’s  plans  and  policies 
still  dominate  the  News. 

“Mr,  Patterson’s  far-sighted 
planning  has  proved  very  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  organization,”  he 
answered.  “The  policy  he  estab¬ 
lished  was  sound  enough  to  get 
us  through  at  least  10  years. 
We  have  tried  never  to  lose 
sight  of  the  Lincoln  quotation 
he  had  caiwed  on  the  facing  of 


lowest  possible  price  and  of  giv 
ing  maximum  coverage  to  the 
news  and  selling  a  lot  of  adver¬ 
tising  at  lowest  cost  possible.” 

Mr.  Flynn  pointed  out  that 
the  News  was  founded  at  the 
end  of  World  War  I  when 
newsprint  was  high  and  it  was 
built  up  during  a  period  of  de¬ 
clining  newsprint  prices.  It  was 
easy  in  those  early  days  of  the 
newspaper  to  build  volume  cir¬ 
culation  at  low  prices  and  the 
News  was  even  able  to  reduce 
advertising  rates.  In  contrast, 
the  10  years  since  Mr.  Patter¬ 
son’s  death  have  seen  the  great¬ 
est  increase  in  newsprint  prices 
of  all  time. 

“Mr.  Patterson  would  have 
thought  he  was  off  his  rocker 
if  anyone  had  told  him  that  in 
the  space  of  10  years  after  his 
death,  we  would  have  to  double 
(from  2c  to  4c)  the  street  sales 
price  of  the  paper  and  would 
have  to  increase  advertising 
rates  10  times  on  account  of 
mounting  newsprint  and  labor 
costs,”  asserted  Mr.  Flynn. 

Key  to  Policy 

“The  basic  and  fundamental 
Patterson  policy  is  reflected  in 
frequent  comments  from  read¬ 
ers  that  the  News  is  ‘a  good 
American  newspaper,’  which 
was  the  key  to  his  whole  poli¬ 
cy,”  continued  Mr.  Flynn.  “We 
try  not  to  lose  sight  of  things 
that  are  of  benefit  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  We  do  not  like  to  get  too 
many  indications  that  we  are 
getting  overly  popular  with 
financial  and  business  tycoons.” 

The  publisher  said  he  would 
prefer  to  be  around  and  help 
when  a  big  story  is  breaking 
but  that  the  trusts  created  by 
Capt.  Patterson  and  Col.  Rob¬ 
ert  R.  McCormick,  late  editor 


F,  M.  Flynn 

A  Good  Year  Ahead 

and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  with  which  the  News 
is  affiliated,  require  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  work.  Execu¬ 
tives  of  the  two  newspapers 
serve  in  duel  capacities  on  the 
trusts  and  in  the  several  com¬ 
panies,  including  newsprint 
manufacturing  concerns  in  Can¬ 
ada. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Flynn  gets 
to  indulge  in  his  favorite  hobby, 
fishing,  when  he  visits  the  Can¬ 
adian  newsprint  mills  for  meet¬ 
ings.  He  was  salmon  fishing  up 
there  last  week. 

*  * 

Business  Prospects 

He  was  asked  what  the  busi¬ 
ness  prospects  are  for  1956. 

“I  think  it  will  be  a  good  year 
for  the  News  and  New  York 
City  newspapers  as  a  whole 
should  be  modestly  above  last 
year’s  total  in  circulation  and 
advertising  —  with  advertising 
better  than  circulation,”  he 
said.  “Experts  may  talk  their 
heads  off,  but  I  believe  New 
York  City  has  changed.  There 
have  been  many  improvements 
and  much  building  and  at  the 
same  time  suburban  areas  have 
had  growth. 

“The  city  is  not  the  news¬ 
paper  city  it  was  before  the 
war,”  he  continued.  “Television, 
the  influx  of  Puerto  Ricans,  the 
moving  of  many  people  to  the 
suburbs  —  dozens  of  changes 
{Continwed  on  page  56) 
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AFA  CONVENTION 


Slocum  Says  Press 
Prepares  for  Ad  Task 


Philadelphia 


Men  and  women  concerned  with  the  function  of  mar¬ 
keting  have  complete  faith  in  the  future  of  the  American 
economy. 

This  optimism  was  the  keynote  of  the  52nd  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America  here 
June  10-13. 

J  _ i. _ x_  - - - - — - 

offering  color  to  advertisers. 

“We  are  becoming  more  use¬ 
ful  in  serving  our  readers  and 
our  advertisers,”  he  .said.  “But 
all  of  us  can  do  a  better  job. 
We  are  especially  proud  of  the 
work  we  are  doing  individually 
and  at  the  ANPA  laboratory  at 
Easton  in  devising  methods  for 
better  production. 

“With  a  growing  market,  we 
.should  pay  special  attention  to 
research  to  learn  more  about 
both  reading  and  buying  habits. 
Our  editors  are  alert  to  the 
needs  of  the  people.” 

Mr.  Slocum  touched  briefly 
on  a  subject  which  he  has  dis- 


One  thousand  delegates  to 
the  convention  from  every  state 
in  the  union  and  several  for¬ 
eign  countries  heard  Dr.  Vergil 
D.  Reed,  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  research  of  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  say  that 
the  boom  in  the  United  States 
will  become  greater. 

Richard  W.  Slocum,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  told  how 
newspapers  are  prepared  to 
serve  a  growing  market. 

Mr.  Reed  pointed  out  that  the 
U.S.  economy  will  be  geared 
to  a  population  of  about  190,- 
000,000  and  Lawrence  V.  Chait, 
a  vicepresident  of  R.  L.  Polk 
Co.,  declared  that  advertising 
expenditures  by  1960  will  reach 
$14,700,000,000,  compared  with 
$9,500,000,000  this  year. 

‘Local  Medium’  Stressed 

Speaking  on  a  panel  on  “How 
Will  Media  Meet  the  Changing 
Trends  in  Marketing,”  Mr. 
Slocum  said  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  is  spending  $2,000,000  in 
1956  to  tell  advertisers  about 
the  effectiveness  of  newspapers 
as  a  “local  medium.” 

“I  remember,”  be  said,  “when 
the  Bureau  was  spending  only 
$400,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Slocum  emphasized  that 
newspapers  have  an  intensively 
important  “acceptability”  as  a 
local  medium. 

“We  are  geared  to  do  a  job,” 
he  said.  “But  we  have  many 
improvements  to  make  in  our 
product.” 

The  competition  provided  by 
TV,  he  added,  has  been  a  spur 
for  newspapers  to  look  for  new 
methods  and  new  presentations. 

All  media  are  doing  a  better 
job  of  advertising  to  serve  the 
needs  of  a  growing  American 
economy.  Newspapers  are  ready 
to  meet  expected  changes  in 
the  mass  market,”  Mr.  Slocum 
said. 

Mr.  Slocum  mentioned  that 
three-fourths  of  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  are 


CITATION  as  1956  Advertising  Woman  of  the  Year  is  presented  to 
Mrs.  Harriet  Edmunds,  left,  by  Bonnie  Dewes  of  St.  Louis,  awards 
committee  chairman,  at  AFA  convention.  Mrs.  Edmunds  is  president 
of  The  Chartmalters,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 


cussed  on  many  other  occasions: 
the  necessity  of  cutting  costs  so 
that  the  advertiser  can  buy  a 
more  economical  product. 

“There  is  a  special  crying 
need  in  the  newspaper  field  for 
more  automation,”  he  said, 
“we  are  lagging  behind  other 


AT  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN'S  GRAVE  in  Christ  Church  burial  ground, 
Philadelphia,  ceremonies  sponsored  by  the  Poor  Richard  Club  open 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America. 
George  M.  Neil,  general  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  club 
president,  is  in  center  standing  next  to  Samuel  Kressen,  wearing 
Franklin  costume. 


fields  in  that  respect.  We  need 
to  catch  up.” 

Mr.  Slocum  was  introduced 
by  James  T.  Quirk,  publisher 
of  Triangle’s  TV  Guide  and 
former  promotion  manager  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  who 
was  moderator  of  the  panel. 

More  Purchasing  Power 

Merle  S.  Jones,  executive 
vicepresident,  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System  TV,  another 
member  of  the  panel,  called 
attention  to  both  automation 
and  the  tremendous  increase 
in  purchasing  power  of  the 
average  family. 

“Prior  to  automation  and 
television,”  Mr.  Jones  stated, 
“the  primary  burden  of  selling 
rested  on  the  retail  clerk.  It 
was  he  who  explained  to  the 
customer  the  purpose,  applica¬ 
tion  and  superior  qualities  of 
performance  of  the  product.” 

Turning  partisan,  he  added: 

“Today  television  is  the  pri¬ 
mary  sales  clerk  of  American 
business — the  most  direct,  ac¬ 
curate  and  fastest  link  of  in¬ 
formation  and  persuasion  be¬ 
tween  the  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer. 

“Through  its  combined  di¬ 
mensions  of  sight,  sound  and 
motion  it  is  uniquely  equipped 
to  demonstrate  the  performance 
and  values  of  the  products  and 
services  of  American  business.” 

Mr.  Jones  said  that  leisure 
time  has  increased  buying 
power. 

A.  Edward  Miller,  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  Life  maga¬ 
zine,  said  he  had  seen  very 
little  published  evidence  of 
thoughtful,  long-range  planning 
(Continued  an  page  70) 
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THE  PRODIGAL  SON 

Collins,  Montreal  (Quo.?  Saiette 


‘NICE  GOING,  CHAMP!’ 

Jenkins,  New  York  Journal-American 


ALWAYS  A  BRIDESMAID  .  .  . 

Kennedy,  Arkansas  Democrat,  Little  Rock 


Buy  U.S.  Paper?  Never! 
Says  British  Publisher 


Cecil  H.  King  of  Fleet  Street 
is  adventurous  enough  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  commercial  tele¬ 
vision  in  his  own  country,  but 
he  “would  never  try  to  run  a 
newspaper  in  America.” 

Lord  Northcliffe’s  nephew 
who,  as  chairman  and  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  Sunday  Pictorial 
Newspapers,  runs  one  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  major  newspaper  enter¬ 
prises,  was  in  New  York  this 
week,  en  route  to  Canada  to  in¬ 
spect  his  company’s  newsprint 
mills. 

“I  have  been  urged  to  buy 
newspapers  in  the  United 
States,  Canada — and  Texas”, 
Mr.  King  told  an  E&P  reporter. 
“When  the  suggestion  has  been 
made,  it  met  with  no  response 
from  me.  Not  interested.” 

Last  week  the  company  Mr. 
King  directs  bought  an  interest 
in  Associated  TV.  This  station 
broadcasts  sponsored  programs 
in  London  Saturdays  and  Sun¬ 
days,  and  on  weekdays  in  Bir¬ 
mingham.  Not  enough  commer¬ 
cials,  as  yet.  That’s  why  it’s  los¬ 
ing  money. 

The  newspapers,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  in  a  strong  position. 
The  Sunday  Pictorial’s  circula¬ 
tion  is  at  a  record  peak  of  5,- 
600,000.  The  Daily  Mirror, 
founded  in  1903,  is  off  about 
50,000  from  a  high  mark. 
(E&P,  June  9,  pages  36-37.) 

“A  detergent  war  is  raging 
between  Procter  and  Gamble 
Company  of  the  United  States 
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and  the  British  Lever  Brothers”, 
Mr.  King  reported.  “We  are 
getting  a  number  of  good  ad¬ 
vertisers  from  the  United 
States  in  our  papers — to  their 
profit,  to  be  sure. 

“Although  we  are  in  a 
tougher  and  more  competitive 
market,  the  total  advertising  is 
holding  up  well.  TV  is  only  tak¬ 
ing  about  3%  of  the  total  ad¬ 
vertising  volume. 

“The  newsprint  shortage  is 
acute  and  we  are  still  under 
government  rationing.  The  gov- 
vernment  rationing  by  law  will 
end  this  year.  There  still  must 
be  voluntary  rationing  for  some 
time.” 

Mr.  King  is  going  to  Dryden, 
Ont.,  where  the  firm’s  Anglo- 
American  Pulp  and  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  mill  is  located,  by  way  of 
Minneapolis.  There  he  will  be 
the  dinner  guest  of  Joyce  A. 
Swan,  vicepresident  and  general 
manager  of  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune.  In  New  York 
he  was  entertained  at  dinner 
one  evening  by  Alicia  Patterson, 
publisher  of  Newsday  and 
another  by  Dr.  Frank  Stanton, 
president  of  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System.  He  is  accom¬ 
panied  on  this  trip  by  Richard 
L.  Dinsdale,  his  deputy  editor. 
Naturally  conversation  turned 
to  news  and  editorial  subjects. 

“You  couldn’t  sell  American 
newspapers  to  the  British  peo¬ 
ple;  they’re  too  big,  have  too 
much  reading”,  he  said. 

for  June  16,  1956 


Mr.  King  dislikes  American 
politics.  On  the  news  side,  he 
knows  that  “romance  sells 
newspapers.”  The  Grace  Kelly 
wedding  helped  Daily  Mirror 
and  Sunday  Pictorial  circula¬ 
tions.  What  Britishers  do  not 
like  to  read  are  stories  about 
Ike’s  illness  and  H-Bomb  tests. 

Mr.  King  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  at  the  age  of  21 
on  the  Glasgow  Daily  Record 
as  a  trainee.  In  1926  he  became 
assistant  advertising  manager 
of  the  Daily  Mirror  after  serv¬ 
ing  a  period  in  the  business 
office  of  the  Daily  Ma’-. 

Any  chance  of  him  receiving 
a  title  from  the  Queen,  as  so 
many  British  publishers  have? 

“Wouldn’t  like  it”,  said  Mr. 
King.  “We  poke  too  much  fun 
at  the  aristocracy  in  our  news¬ 
papers.  I  would  feel  foolish 
after  all  we’ve  said  and  printed 
about  the  peers.  I  have  three 
brothers  who  are  Peers,  two 
who  are  Baronets,  so  I  think 
five  hereditary  titles  in  one 
family  is  quite  enough.” 

Ralph  Champion,  chief  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  the 
London  Daily  Mirror,  Sunday 
Pictorial,  and  Woman’s  Sunday 
Pictorial,  met  Mr.  King  in  New 
York  when  he  arrived  on  the 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

• 


Suburb  Weekly 
Avoids  Taboos 

Dayton,  Ohio 

The  newly-established  weekly 
Kettering-Oakivood  Times  in 
a  Dayton  suburb  is  being  placed 
on  a  paid  subscription  basis  at 
10c  a  copy. 

“Subscriptions  are  coming  in 
at  a  gratifying  pace,”  said  John 
F.  Cronin,  the  former  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  city  editor  who  is 
editor  of  the  new  paper. 

Kettering  is  the  home  of 
Charles  F.  Kettering,  the  noted 
inventor  in  the  automobile 
business.  The  principal  backers 
of  the  Times  are  James  and 
Suzanne  McConnaughey,  both 
novelists  who  are  natives  of 
Kettering. 

The  new  paper,  in  tabloid 
format,  features  English-style 
headlines  with  only  the  first 
word  capitalized. 

“We  are  studying  every  taboo 
in  the  newspaper  field,  and 
abandoning  all  that  do  not  have 
some  justification  for  exist¬ 
ence,”  Mr.  Cronin  said.  “We 
have  no  predelictions  against 
the  use  of  commercial  terms  if 
they  are  part  of  a  story.  Local 
problems  are  being  covered  in 
depth.” 


Gilded  Column 

Cincinnati 
George  Carr,  Enquirer  city 
editor,  has  solved  that  vexa¬ 
tious  “golden  wedding”  prob¬ 
lem.  For  years  these  epics  of 
marital  bliss  were  strung  all 
over  the  paper.  George  boils 
them  into  one  column,  runs  six 
or  more  at  a  time  under  the 
heading,  “We  Congratulate.” 


Assignment  in  Iran 

Salt  Lake  City 
Dr.  Quintus  C.  Wilson,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  University  of  Utah 
Department  of  Journalism,  has 
accepted  an  assignment  to 
spend  six  months  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tehran,  Iran.  Dr. 
Wilson  will  help  to  set  up  a 
College  of  Social  Science  there. 
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ITU-Unitypo 
Damage  Suit 
To  Continue 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Federal  Judge  John  C.  Bowen 
has  denied  three  defense  mo¬ 
tions  to  dismiss  a  monopoly 
damage  suit  brought  against 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  and  its  subsidiary,  Uni¬ 
typo,  Inc. 

Scott  Publishing  Co.  of  Pas¬ 
co,  publishers  of  the  Tri-City 
Herald,  is  asking  $1,038,000 
damages  from  ITU  and  other 
defendants  for  an  alleged  con¬ 
spiracy  to  put  the  paper  out  of 
business.  Union  printers  have 
been  on  strike  against  the  Her¬ 
ald  since  March  1950. 

Named  with  ITU  and  Uni¬ 
typo  are  the  Columbia  Basin 
Publishers,  Inc.  and  Howard 
Parish  and  Associates,  who 
publish  the  Columbia  Basin 
S’ews  in  competition  with  Glenn 
Lee’s  Tri-City  Herald. 

Attorneys  for  Scott  told  the 
court  that  Unitypo  continuously 
has  provided  capital  to  enable 
the  Columbia  Basin  News  to 
publish,  the  alleged  intent  being 
a  monopoly  in  the  Pasco-Ken- 
newick  -  Richland  newspaper 
field. 

Several  weeks  ago  Judge 
Bowen  allowed  the  plaintiffs  to 
subject  officers  of  ITU  and 
other  defendants  to  examina¬ 
tion  before  trial  and  to  take 
depositions  from  some  advertis¬ 
ers.  However  he  limited  the 
scope  of  questioning  to  finances 
of  the  local  union  and  certain 
strike  literature. 

The  plaintiffs  submitted  an 
affidavit  alleging  that  Unitypo 
had  loaned  $687,000  to  Parish 
prior  to  Dec.  1,  1955. 

• 

J.  B.  Martineau  Dies 
In  Auto  Accident 

Chicago 

John  B.  Martineau,  Jr.,  55, 
Chicago  lawyer,  widely  known 
as  an  authority  on  freedom  of 
the  press  and  the  laws  of  libel, 
was  killed  June  9  when  his 
automobile  went  out  of  control 
in  Wisconsin  as  he  was  return¬ 
ing  from  a  fishing  trip. 

Mr.  Martineau  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  law  firm  of  Kirkland, 
Fleming,  Green,  Martin  &  Ellis, 
with  which  he  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  since  1924.  He  had  rep¬ 
resented  the  Chicago  Tribune 
in  many  legal  cases.  He  was 
a  native  of  Oconto,  Wis.,  and 
a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  law  school. 


Weese,  Nutter 
Head  Ad  Units 

Long  Beach,  Calif. 
Jack  Weese,  San  Rafael  In¬ 
dependent-Journal,  and  Don  L. 
Nutter,  Long  Beach  Indepetid- 
ent,  Press  -  Telegram,  were 
elected  presidents,  respectively, 
of  the  northern  and  southern 
units  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Managers 
Association  at  the  31st  annual 
convention  here  June  7-9. 

Mr.  Weese  succeeds  Jack  H. 
Hieronymous,  Palo  Alto  Times, 
and  Mr.  Nutter  succeeds  Lloyd 
Nicholson,  Glendale  Xetvs- 
SPARKLING  WATER — A  foursome  at  California  ad  mana9ers'  meeting  Press. 

enjoy  the  refreshments  at  Long  Beach  hotel:  Left  to  right  —  John  Other  northern  unit  officers 
Bunch,  Santa  Maria  Times;  Mrs.  Warren  Mitchell,  Long  Beach  Inde-  are:  Max  B.  Bales,  San  Mateo 
pendent,  Press-Telegram;  H.  Leo  Priest  and  Ralph  Powell,  El  Centro  Times,  vicepresident  for  dail- 
Post  and  Press.  jgg.  preston  Thistle,  Los  Altos 

Mews,  vicepresident  for  week- 
lies,  and  Roger  Reeves,  Pitts¬ 
burg  Post-Dispatch,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Other  new  southern  unit  of¬ 
ficers  include:  Bob  Harner,  of 
the  Copley  Newspapers,  vice- 
president  for  dailies;  Milton 
Spilberg,  East  Los  Angeles  Ga¬ 
zette  &  Tribune,  vicepresident 
for  weeklies,  and  Bill  Bart¬ 
lett,  San  Bernardino  Sun- 
Telegram,  secretary-treasurer. 

• 

Walter  Winchell 
Wins  Libel  Case 

Judgment  was  filed  in  New 
IT  WAS  LIKE  THIS,  GOVERNOR— Hoyt  Cater,  left,  publisher  of  the  Supreme  Court  this  week 

Burbank  Daily  Review,  and  Gov.  Goodwin  J.  Knight  of  California  are  dismissing  the  complaint  in  an 
interested  in  a  story  being  told  by  Max  Bales,  publisher  of  the  San  action  brought  by  Lyle  Stuart, 
Mateo  Times,  at  party  for  California  admen.  author  and  journalist,  against 

Walter  Winchell,  columnist  for 

- the  New  York  Mirror.  Mr. 

Stuart  brought  suit  for  $750,- 

000. 

After  trial  of  the  action. 
Justice  Samuel  Gold  dismissed 
it  “on  the  merits.” 

Codefendant  was  the  Hearst 
Corporation.  The  claim  against 
the  corporation  was  settled  for 
$1,000. 

Mr.  Stuart  alleged  deroga¬ 
tory  references  to  him  in  a 
Winchell  column  of  July  5, 
1954. 

The  defendants  pleaded  that 
“the  publication  complained  of 
was  true  in  substance  and  in 
fact.” 


CHICKEN  A  LA  KING?— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Mitchell  of  the  Long 
Beach  newspapers  see  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Delhousaye  of  West- 
Holliday  Co.  get  their  fill  of  the  delicacies  at  admanagers'  buffet 
party. 


Los  Angeles 


Heads  LANPA  the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 

Publishers  Association.  He  re- 
LOS  ANGELES  William  R.  Powell,  who 

Arthur  G.  Pollock,  former  resigned  to  accept  a  position 
treasurer  of  late  Daily  Neivs,  with  a  Long  Beach  rock  and 
has  been  named  chairman  of  gravel  concern. 


sihousaye  of  West-  Oil  NATO  Tour 

.dmanagers’  buffet  g 

-  Aubrey  H.  Sherwood,  pub- 

;les  Newspaper  lisher  of  the  DeSmet  News 
jciation.  He  re-  since  1929,  has  gone  to  Paris 
R.  Powell,  who  on  a  two-week  group  tour  of 
cept  a  position  Denmark  and  Norway  under 
Beach  rock  and  the  sponsorship  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
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Advertiser  •  IVewspaper 

NAEA  Offers  Observations 
On  Positioning  of  Ads 

^  J  run  CO 


Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


j.  The  problem  of  “good  position”  has  been  a  subject  that 

Ls  newspapers  and  advertisers  and  their  agencies  have  given 
4^  considerable  attention,  particularly  the  ANA  Newspaper 
^  Committee  and  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Associa- 
tion  National  Advertiser  Relations  Committee  in  joint 
session. 

8-  Emile  Hartford,  Loa  Angeles - -  - 

(Calif.)  Times,  chairman  of  Demands  from  medicinal 

IS  NAEA  National  Advertiser  Re-  Product  advertisers  (often  20 

CO  lations  Committee,  has  drafted  more  in  a  given  issue)  that 
il-  some  “observations”  on  the  advertisement  be  kept 

08  positioning  of  national  news-  away  from  medical  advertising, 

h-  1  paper  ads.  Granting  that  there  Demands  that  advertise- 

js-  '  is  no  pat  answer  to  the  ments  appear  above  the  fold, 

y-  matter  of  good  position,  Mr.  “5.  Demands  that  adyertise- 

Hartford’s  committee  sets  forth  ments  not  be  placed  in  the 
,f.  some  of  the  demands  of  adver-  gutter. 

of  Users,  together  with  makeup  “6.  Demands  that  advertise- 

■g.  requirements  on  the  news  side,  ments  be  kept  away  from  li¬ 
on  His  report  to  NAEA  members  quor  advertisements. 


follows  in  part:  “7.  Demands  for  specific  pa- 

Retailers  Pre-Empt  or  sections,  such  as  Radio 

and  TV  pages,  Sports  Section, 
“Certain  so-called  ‘good  po-  Financial  Section,  etc. 
sitions’  are  pre-empted  by  re-  -g  Demands  ‘Not  Vital  Sta- 
tail  accounts  in  many  newspa-  of  the  most 

pers.  For  this  there  appears  to  widely  read  pages  in  anv  news- 
be  adequate  reason.  First,  the  paper) 


newspaper  business  IS  not  un-  ,.9  advertisers  who  re- 

hke  any  other  in  that  it  must  ^ 

operate  on  a  sound  financial  g^^^e 

basis,  and  to  insure  a  steady 


flow  of  revenue  month  in  and 
month  out  many  publishers 
years  ago  granted  ‘set’  posi- 


News  Dept.  Demands 
“The  above  are  just  a  few  of 


tions  to  certain  advertisers  who  run-of-the-mill  requests 

a.ssured  a  continuous  flow  of  advertisers.  The  makeup 

business.  Second,  these  ‘set’  the  re- 

positions  have  usually  been  quirements  demanded  by  the 
accorded  to  accounts  whose  vol-  I^d\torial  Department.  Among 
ume  of  advertising  annually  musts  are  a  few  such  as, 

would  represent  from  ten  to  '  t*  Columns  for  national  and 

one  hundred  times  that  of  the  t®l®graphic  news, 
largest  national  account  ever  “2-  Columns  for  local  news, 

nlaced  in  a  sine'll  npwsnanpv.  “3.  Columns  for  financial 


largest  national  account  ever  ^  Columns  for  local  1 
placed  in  a  single  newspaper.  Columns  for  finj 

The  very  existence  of  these  uews. 

‘set’  positions  scattered  “4-  Columns  for  sports, 

throughout  a  newspaper,  how-  “5.  Columns  for  women’s 


ever,  enhances  the  attention  section. 


j  value  of  other  advertising  ap-  “6.  Many  editorial  features 
that  '  P®aring  in  the  same  sections  or  must  have  ‘set’  positions,  such 
1  of  I  proximity.  as  a)  Editorial  pages,  b)  Pic- 

1  in  their  efforts  to  expose  torial  pages,  c)  Radio  &  TV 

I  their  message  to  as  widespread  pages,  d)  Sports  section,  e) 

I'  a  readership  as  possible,  adver-  Women’s  section,  etc. 

tisers  and  agencies  make  very  “Now  to  add  to  this  jigsaw 
definite  requests,  and  often  de-  puzzle  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
Dak  fuands.  The  following  are  but  that  the  pieces  in  the  puzzle 
a  few  selected  at  random  from  are  a  different  group  every 

pub-  a  typical  day’s  list  of  accounts:  day.  If  all  ads  were  full  pages 

leu's  «y  Requests  and  demands  the  problem  would  be  simple, 

for  righthand  pages.  but  on  some  days  there  is  a 

r  of  ‘<2_  Demands  that  no  com-  preponderance  of  one  and  two- 

nder  peting  adverti.sements  appear  column  ads,  and  other  combin- 

orth  on  same  or  opposite  page.  ations  of  sizes  difficult  to  put 

on.  ' 
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together  and  still  maintain  the 
position  requirements  indicated. 

Color  a  Factor 

“In  addition  we  now  have 
a  majority  of  newspapers  which 
run  color  advertisements,  and 
only  certain  pages  (depending 
on  the  physical  makeup  of  the 
paper,  number  of  pages,  sec¬ 
tions,  etc.)  are  available  for 
color  use. 

“Then  there  is  the  problem 
of  the  number  of  sections  in  a 
newspaper.  Some  are  produced 
in  a  two-section  run,  and  this 
greatly  simplifies  the  make-up 
problem.  However,  others  run 
in  four  sections,  such  as  main 
news,  sports,  local  news,  and 
women’s.  Realizing  the  editor¬ 
ial  requirements  for  certain 
features  and  sections,  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  submitted  must  be 
distributed  throughout  the  four 
sections  to  create  a  balanced 
press  run. 

“These  brief  observations  are 
presented  merely  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  make-up  of  a 
newspaper  is  a  very  involved 
operation  and  in  an  endeavor 
to  show  why  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  comply  with  each 
advertiser’s  individual  request. 
Experienced  newspaper  men 
know  and  have  hundreds  of 
experiences  that  prove  that  the 
subject  of  ‘good  positions’  has 
been  grossly  overemphasized. 
A  small  advertisement  ‘buried’ 
in  a  page  far  back  in  a  news¬ 
paper  frequently  results  in  a 
sellout,  but  conversely  a  full- 
page  advertisement  on  a  right- 
hand  page  far  forward  may  be 
a  disappointment.  Two  mer¬ 
chants  whose  stores  are  adja¬ 
cent  to  one  another  feel  that 
this  juxtaposition  in  a  shop¬ 
ping  district  or  city  block  is 
mutually  helpful,  but  each 
screams  to  high  heaven  if  their 
advertisements  are  on  the  same 
or  opposite  page  in  a  news¬ 
paper.” 

• 

Newspaper  Ads  Cut 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

Newspaper  and  radio-TV  ad¬ 
vertising  was  cut  out  of  the 
promotion  budget  of  the  Central 
Oregon  and  Klamath  district 
potato  growers  at  a  meeting 
here  with  Ben  Davidson,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Oregon  Potato  Com¬ 
mission.  Because  of  a  drop  in 
revenue,  the  advertising  com¬ 
mittee  cut  the  promotion  budget 
from  $27,500  spent  last  year  to 
$15,000  for  the  1956  crop.  The 
entire  budget  will  be  used  for 
point-of-sale  promotion. 


NAEA  Project 
Aimed  to  Get 
Political  Ads 


Directors  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  recently  approved  a  plan 
whereby  NAEA  state  vicepresi¬ 
dents  will  assist  in  stressing 
the  importance  of  newspapers 
as  a  medium  for  political  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  ’56  elections. 

States  vicepresidents  will  con¬ 
fer  with  political  leaders  of 
both  parties  in  each  of  the 
states  in  an  effort  to  increase 
the  use  of  newspapers  for  poli¬ 
tical  ads  in  the  forthcoming 
campaigns. 

Personnel  Program 

NAEA  directors  also  voted 
to  instruct  the  association’s 
Sales  Training  Committee  to 
engage  the  services  of  Phillips 
.Associates,  Chicago  sales  con¬ 
sultant  firm  active  in  the 
“Operation  Step-Up”  program, 
to  prepare  “standard”  require¬ 
ments  of  newspaper  advertising 
salesmen  in  at  least  three  cir¬ 
culation  groups.  Once  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  prepared,  NAEA  will 
offer  to  its  members  a  complete 
recruitment  kit  which  will  en¬ 
able  advertising  directors  to 
select  sales  personnel  on  a 
scientific  basis. 

Layout  Clinic 

The  board  al.so  heard  a  re¬ 
port  on  plans  for  a  copy  and 
layout  clinic  for  retail  accounts, 
with  NAEA  working  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  in  con¬ 
ducting  such  clinics.  The  pro¬ 
ject  will  include  a  plan  for 
conducting  a  layout  clinic,  to¬ 
gether  with  illustrated  ma¬ 
terials  to  be  used,  so  that  a 
newspaper  can  stage  such  a 
clinic  with  a  minimum  of  local 
effort. 

NAEA’s  Sales  Development 
and  Research  Ck)mmittee  re¬ 
ported  continued  progress  in 
channeling  considerable  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  into  newspapers 
from  competing  media.  The 
committee  was  given  the 
“green-go-ahead”  sign  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  work  under  “The  Big 
Plus”  project  designed  to  im¬ 
press  district  and  regional  sales 
executives  of  large  firms  on  the 
value  of  newspaper  advertising. 


West  Sees  Commissions 
Used  as ‘Crutch,  Coverall’ 


this  problem  of  agency  compen-  needs  to  cover  his  cost  plus  a 
sation,”  he  continued,  “is  not  reasonable  profit.  It  is  precisely 
an  attack  on  the  commission  this  kind  of  a  basis  that  I  pro¬ 
system  but  rather  an  investi-  pose  be  used  to  test  the  reason- 
gation  in  an  effort  to  determine  ableness  of  the  15%  compen- 
how  an  advertiser  and  his  ad-  sation  for  advertising  agency 


The  belief  that  the  tradition¬ 
al  15%  commission  system  has 
been  used  as  “a  crutch  or 
coverall”  in  “too  many  cases,” 
was  expressed  last  week  by 
Paul  B.  West,  president.  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers. 

Speaking  before  the  third 
annual  ANA  Advertising  Budg¬ 
et  Control  Workshop  held  in 
New  York  by  the  Budget  Con¬ 
trol  Group  of  the  ANA  Ad¬ 
vertising  Management  Commit¬ 
tee,  Mr.  West  said: 

“No  matter  how  you  look  at 
this,  conditions  today  place 
more  responsibility  on  the  ad¬ 
vertiser.  The  amounts  of  money 
involved  and  the  stakes  we 
have  in  advertising,  call  for 
better  practices  than  some  now 
being  employed  that  are  carry 
overs  from  the  past  when  con¬ 
ditions  were  quite  different. 

Accentuate  Responsibility 
“If  there  is  to  be  any  change 
in  arrangements  with  agencies 
— as  there  inevitably  will  be 
under  normal  evolutionary 
proces.s — these  changes  will 
only  accentuate  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  company  management 
in  its  relations  with  its  agency 
working  partner  that  have  al¬ 
ways  been  the  responsibility  of 
the  advertiser  .  .  . 

“Advertising  management 


concepts  I  have  mentioned.  And 
it  is  also  true,  I  believe,  that 
the  traditional  15%  commission 
system  of  the  past  has  been 
accepted  without  sufficient 
questioning  of  its  merits 
weighed  against  actual  practices 
and  in  too  many  cases  it  has 
been  used  as  a  crutch  or  cover¬ 
all.” 

Another  speaker  at  the  ses¬ 
sion,  Ira  Rubel,  Ira  Rubel  Co., 
advertising  accountant,  d  i  s  - 
cussed  ways  to  determine  the 
cost  of  agency  service  through 
modern  methods  of  evaluation. 
Considering  the  great  growth 
of  .and  increased  responsibilities 
of  advertising,  Mr.  Rubel  said, 
“it  is  good  that  advertisers, 
agencies  and  media  people  are 
reviewing  the  traditional  15% 
commission  system  to  see  if  it 
still  is  the  most  satisfactory 
basis  for  compensating  adver¬ 
tising  agencies.” 

‘Unfortunate’  Conflict 
He  described  as  “unfortun¬ 
ate”  the  apparent  conflict  be¬ 
tween  those  favoring  or  oppos¬ 
ing  the  present  compensation 
method  and  pointed  out  that 
actually  there  is  basic  agree¬ 
ment  among  all  in  advertising 
“that  the  independent  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  has  been  and  is 
an  important  factor  in  develop¬ 
ing  advertising  power  and  ad¬ 


vertising  are  affected  by  the 
system  .  .  . 

“The  commission  basis  while 
not  a  perfect  system  of  agency 
compensation  has  provided 
enough  income  to  cover  costs 
and  a  modest  profit  even 
though  certain  types  of  ac¬ 
counts  and  advertising  pro¬ 
grams  will  require  more  costly 
work  than  the  15%  commission 
provides  and  in  other  more  ex¬ 
ceptional  cases,  advertisers’ 
programs  throw  off  more  com¬ 
mission  income  than  is  required 
to  provide  the  service  needed. . . 

“Some  say  the  15%  commis¬ 
sion  is  a  reasonable  price  be¬ 
cause  it  provides  pay  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  use  made  of  the 
material.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
our  profit  economy  the  price  of 
goods  and  services  usually  is 
based  on  an  efficient  producer’s 
cost  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 
But  when  one  speaks  of  crea¬ 
tive  personal  service  there  is 
no  scientific  measure  that  I 
know  of  that  is  a  complete  in¬ 
dex  of  value  .  .  .  When  the  im¬ 
portance  of  ‘the  effectiveness 
of  advertising’  is  better  under¬ 
stood,  advertisers  will  strive 
for  more  effective  creative 
work  and  .  .  .  will  need  more 
compensation  to  do  this  kind  of 
work.  This  is  one  reason  that 
a  measure  of  the  adequacy  of 
the  agency’s  compensation  is 


service  ...  I  propose  that 
agencies  establish  hourly  rates 
for  each  kind  and  grade  of 
service  they  perform;  that  the 
people  who  work  on  accounts 
keep  a  record  to  show  how 
much  time  they  have  devoted 
to  each  client’s  work  .  .  . 

“This  hourly  rate  can  be 
used  to  compare  the  cost  of 
doing  the  work  in  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  own  department  with  the 
cost  of  doing  it  on  the  outside. 
It  can  be  used  to  determine  the 
cost  of  performing  each  area 
of  work,  to  help  plan  how  much 
to  spend  on  each  function  .  .  . 

“It  is  up  to  agencies  to  find 
satisfactory  means  to  convince 
their  clients  that  they  are  earn¬ 
ing  what  they  are  getting.  This 
will  require  more  scientific 
methods  to  evaluate  the  results 
accomplished  by  the  agency’s 
work.  The  commission  system 
can  continue  to  work  as  the 
main  basis  of  agencies’  com¬ 
pensation — the  floor  upon  which 
to  build,  but  agencies  should 
apply  another  measure  to  show 
that  the  value  of  the  service 
they  perform  is  in  proportion 
to  the  compensation  they  re¬ 
ceive  ...” 

• 

Wo  Revolution^ 
Says  Mosley 


must  be  accountable  for  the  vertising  power’s  relationship  so  important  .  .  . 


“No  revolution”  still  is  the 


amount  and  the  kinds  of  serv-  to  present  day  marketing  .  .  .  “One  measure  of  value  is  the  note  most  sounded  when  the 


i 


ices  it  gets  from  the  agency 
and  the  final  authority  on  how 
much  the  company  will  pay  for 
the  retjuired  agency  services 
and  the  basis  on  which  it  will 
pay  for  those  services.  By  the 
same  token,  it  is  the  agency’s 
prerogative,  as  an  independent 
outside  purveyor  of  skilled  pro¬ 
fessional  services,  to  determine 
what  services  it  will  provide 
the  adveitiser  and  at  what  cost. 

“Since  it  is  the  adverti.ser’s 
business  that  is  at  stake  and 
his  money  that  is  being  in¬ 
vested  in  advertising  services, 
naturally  it  is  his  prime  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  exercising  the 
pioper  control  over  those  ex¬ 
penditures,  whether  made  di¬ 
rectly  by  the  company  or  made 
on  the  company’s  behalf  by  the 
agency;  to  see  that  the  money 
is  spent  wisely  and  that  waste¬ 
ful  practices  and  unnecessary 
expenses  are  eliminated  .  .  . 

“Under  any  honest  apprais¬ 
al,”  Mr.  West  continued,  “many 
past  practices  will  not  stand  up 
too  well  to  careful  scrutiny  in 
the  light  of  sound  management 


“The  intelligent  approach  to  price  that  an  efficient  producer  question  of  agency  compensa- 


nu /o  RETAIL  LINAGE  SAIN  in  1955  by  the  Delaware  State  News, 
Dover,  Del.,  largest  increase  racked  up  by  a  member  paper  of  the 
Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association,  won  it  a  first  prize  cup. 
Making  the  presentation  to  Terry  F.  Pickwick  (left).  State  News  ad 
director,  is  Neil  Gordon  (right),  sales  representative  for  Metro  News¬ 
paper  Mat  Services.  The  State  News  missed  out  by  2%  on  winning 
a  second  cup  for  showing  largest  gain  in  national  linage. 


tion  is  discussed  these  days. 

Latest  to  express  it  wa.s 
George  Mosley,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  advertising  and  sales, 
Seagram-Distillers  Corporation. 
Vice-chairman  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  .Advertiser.s, 
Mr.  Mosley  was  recently  named 
a  member  of  .\N.A.’s  agency 
compensation  committee  of 
which  John  B.  McLaughlin,  di¬ 
rector  of  sales  and  advertising, 
Kraft  Floods  Co.,  Chicago,  is 
chairman.  No  exact  date  for 
a  committee  meeting  has  yet 
been  set,  but  it  is  expected  to 
he  held  this  month.  Mr.  Mosley  L 
told  Editor  &  Pibusiier  this  r 
week : 

“It  is  a  good  thing  to  give  , 
agency  compensation  a  fresh  j 
look.  The  system  (15%)  has  : 
been  in  existence  for  so  many  [ 
effective  years,  I  see  no  revo¬ 
lution  coming  along  now.  Per¬ 
sonally  I  have  no  kick  over  the 
present  15%  commission.  It  is 
a  matter  best  handled  between 
each  individual  advertiser  and 
his  advertising  agency.”  i 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Evening  and  Sunday 
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AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Firm  Launches  First 


Major  Newspaper  Ads 


standard  Milling  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  maker  of  three  con¬ 
sumer  brands  of  unbleached 
flour  —  Aristos,  Ceresota,  and 
Heckers’ — is  launching  a  news¬ 
paper  campaign  that  will  take 
the  company  into  150  dailies 
and  weeklies. 

The  series  of  200-line,  one 
columns  ads  begins  in  mid- June 
in  the  form  of  an  editorial 
column,  “Through  the  Oven 
Door.”  Same  copy  will  appear 
in  all  markets,  with  changes  of 
signature.  Aristos  is  sold  in  the 
Midwest.  Ceresota  is  primarily 
a  Chicago  and  Milwaukee  brand. 
Chief  market  for  Heckers’  is 
in  New  York  and  New  England. 

This  is  the  first  integrated, 
continuous  newspaper  campaign 
(via  Potts- Woodbury,  Inc.) 
undertaken  by  Standard  Mill¬ 
ing,  and  its  only  venture  into 
the  field  of  “service”  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  columns  will  carry 
household  tips,  recipes,  and 
promote  the  merits  of  unbleach¬ 
ed  flour  and  the  “satisfaction” 


of  making  as  well  as  baking. 

The  campaign  came  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  a  6-week  survey  in 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  New  York,  parts  of  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Delaware  last  February, 
among  chain  store  buyers  and 
managers,  wholesale  grocers. 
Standard  Milling’s  sales  force, 
newspapers  and  consumers. 

Special  emphasis  in  media 
selection  has  been  given  to 
weeklies  and  suburban  dailies, 
where  Standard  Milling  research 
has  indicated  the  new  market 
for  baking  flour  lies.  The  trend 
to  baking  bread  and  pastry 
from  scratch  is  among  the 
housewives  of  the  suburbs. 

The  newspaper  campaign  will 
start  getting  national  magazine 
support  in  August. 

Altogether  the  Standard 
Milling  adverti.sing  program  re¬ 
presents  a  substantial  increase 
in  expenditure  during  the  com¬ 
ing  year  of  business. 
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PLACES 

Must  Concentrate 
More  Advertising 
on  those  with 
More  money  to  spend 

62.7% 

of  total  lineage  —  j 

54.6% 

of  daily  lineage  — 
appears  in  the 

BUFFALO  COURIER-EXPRESS 

Use  it  daily  for  more 
advertising  for  your  dollar 
to  those  with  more  dollars 
to  spend — Sunday  for  the 
state's  largest  circulation 
outside  of  Manhattan. 

ROP  COLOR 

available  daily  &  Sunday 


BUFFALO 

COURIER-EXPRESS 

Hepreirnlainei  :  Scoiaro,  Meeker  A  Scoti 
f'arijic  (  fMisf:  Doyle  &  flaulry 


Black  Leaf  Begins 
ISetv  Marketing  Deal 

An  extensive  new  marketing 
program,  spearheaded  by  a 
national  and  local  advertising 
campaign,  has  been  launched 
by  Diamond  Black  Leaf  Co.,  an 
affiliate  of  Diamond  Alkali  Co. 

Diamond  Black  Leaf  Co.  has 
adopted  a  colorful  new  pack¬ 
aging  program  to  gain  strong 
point-of-sale  identification  for 
Black  Leaf  insecticides  and 
herbicides.  At  the  same  time, 
the  company  also  introduced  a 
series  of  new  products  for  bet¬ 
ter  lawn  and  garden  care. 

The  Black  Leaf  promotional 
program  (via  Fuller  &  Smith 


CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 


THE  STATE! 


TVeu?  Formfit 
Co-op  Ad  Plan 

Chicago 

New  cooperative  advertis¬ 
ing  contracts  providing  for 
the  payment  of  50%  of  rea¬ 
sonable  production  costs  are 
being  forwarded  to  the 
Foiinfit’s  retail  accounts. 

The  new  contracts  will 
provide  for  the  payment  of 
50%  of  the  store’s  net  news¬ 
paper  linage  costs  for  adver¬ 
tising  up  to  3%  of  net  pur¬ 
chases,  under  Formfit’s  new 
policy  announced  recently, 
the  company  will  bear  50% 
of  reasonable  production 
costs  on  the  part  of  retailers 
who  u.se  original  art  work, 
typography  and  photo  en- 
giaving,  when  listed  sepa¬ 
rately  from  space  cost?. 
(E&P,  June  2,  page  38.) 

Retailers  using  mats  sup¬ 
plied  by  Formfit  will  be 
reimbursed  on  the  basis  of 
50%  of  the  newspaper’s  n^’t 
rate. 


&  Ross  Inc.),  largest  in  the  46- 
year  history  of  the  brand,  in¬ 
cludes  the  use  of  television 
both  nationally  and  locally,  na¬ 
tional  consumer  and  trade  ma¬ 
gazines,  and  special  new.spaper 
ad  campaigns  in  28  majtr 
markets  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  newspaper  campaign  in¬ 
cludes  a  total  of  252  advertise¬ 
ments. 

Mystik  Tape  Plans 
Fall  Ad  Campaign 

Chicago 

A  26-city  newspaper  ad  cam¬ 
paign  (via  George  Hartwick 
Co.)  to  promote  uses  of  its 
colored  cloth  tapes  will  be 
launched  this  fall  by  Mystik 
Adhesive  Products  Co.,  timed 
with  back-to-school  promotions. 

The  expanded  newspaper 
schedule  will  include  four-color, 
half-page  insertions  in  Sunday 
newspapers  beginning  Sept.  9. 
Student  uses  of  tapes  will  be 
featured  in  the  ads. 

Other  Campaigns  .  .  . 

•  Weekly  newspaper  inser¬ 
tions  of  600  and  360  lines  in  40 
markets  throughout  U.  S.  will 
spearhead  Park  &  Tilford  Re¬ 
serve  Whiskey  drive. 

•  Hoffman  Beverage  Co.  will 
utilize  full-color  Sunday  sup¬ 
plement  ads  (via  Grey  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  Inc.)  throughout 
soft  drink  season  in  the  New 
York  Times,  This  Week,  New 
York  News,  and  Newark 
(N.J.)  News. 

EDITOR  ac  P 


Survey  Finds 
Ads  Aid  81.5% 

In  Insurance 

A  new  survey  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  underwriters  shows  that 
81.5%  report  themselves  as¬ 
sisted  in  their  sales  and  service 
activities  by  their  own  com¬ 
panies’  advertising  programs 
and  by  the  life  insurance  in¬ 
dustry’s  institutional  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Only  1.5%  of  respondents 
said  advertising  didn’t  help. 
“Maybe”  was  the  answer  of  the 
remaining  17%. 

The  survey  is  repoited  in  the 
June  issue  of  Life  Association 
News,  monthly  magazine  of  the 
65,000-member  National  .4ssoci- 
ation  of  Life  Underwriters. 

“Do  you  believe  that  your 
company’s  advertising  and  the 
life  industry’s  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  has  helped  your  own 
sales  and  service  activities?” 
was  the  question.  It  went  to 
the  magazine’s  “panelists”  — 
individual  underwriters  who 
have  agreed  to  cooperate  on 
periodic  surveys  on  questions  of 
interest  to  the  industry. 

Examples  of  favorable  re¬ 
sponses  aie: 

“.411  of  the  advertisements 
definitely  help  the  agent.  It  is 
not  too  unusual  for  some  pro¬ 
spect  to  remark  that  he  saw  the 
ad  by  such  and  such  a  company. 

“Whether  the  advertising  is 
national  or  local  or  institution¬ 
al,  it  gives  the  prospect  some 
food  for  thought  and  helps  to 
make  him  more  receptive  to 
the  agent.” 

“Our  own  company  does  not 
do  any  national  advertising,  but 
I  believe  that  done  by  other 
companies  indirectly  helps  us.” 

“It  is  not  uncommon  for 
prospects  to  mention  that  they 
have  seen  retirement  income 
and  other  plans  of  insurance 
advertised  in  magazines.  .41- 
though  they  do  not  remember 
the  name  of  the  company,  they 
remember  the  idea.” 

“The  mind  of  the  prospect  is 
more  favorably  conditioned  for 
the  interview  after  he  was  been 
exposed  to  our  industry’s  ad¬ 
vertising.  Few  are  motivated 
to  reach  for  the  telephone  to 
call  a  life  underwriter,  but  they 
are  conditioned  to  listen  when 
one  calls.” 

The  1.5%  saying  “no”  rep¬ 
resented  a  numerically  small 
yet  highly  specialized  segment 
of  the  selling  field.  The  feeling 
was  that  in  such  a  specialized 
area,  advertising  could  not 
help  much. 

UBLISHER  for  June  16,  1956 
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Sprawling  Chicago  can’t  really  be  reached  by  any  one 
daily  newspaper.  Fact  is:  no  one  paper  here  reaches  even 
half  the  people.  You  need  two  papers  to  reach  a  majority 
—and  one  of  them  must  be  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Rea¬ 
son  is:  the  Sun-Times  hits  the  younger  market.  Fact  is: 
the  Sun-Times  alone  is  read  by  more  young  women  (un¬ 
der  35)  than  any  other  paper  in  this  giant  market ! 


CHICAGO 


SUN-TIMES 

NEWSPAPER  OF  THE  NEW  CHICAGO 
21 1  W.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago  •  250  Pork  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 
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Color  Helps 
Used  by 
218  Dailies 

Milwaukee 

A  three-year  period  of 
growth  and  service  to  American 
newspapers  in  the  field  of  ROP 
Color  has  been  observed  by  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  ROP 
Color  Service  through  issuance 
of  a  28-page  brochure,  review¬ 
ing  progress  of  the  service  to 
date. 

Featuring  numerous  full- 
color  illustrations  from  the 
service,  the  brochure  explains 
how  ROP  Color  Service  works, 
and  how  it  is  being  used  by 
national  advertisers,  co-op  as¬ 
sociations  and  member  news¬ 
papers. 

X  total  of  118  newspapers 
are  currently  members  of  the 
group,  including  nine  Canadian 
papers  and  one  each  in  Belgium, 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Cuba.  In 
addition,  there  are  10  non¬ 
newspaper  subscribers. 

A  file  of  color  pages,  includ¬ 
ing  both  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing  material,  has  been  sent  out 
weekly  since  the  service  was 
founded  in  April  1953.  The 
average  weekly  color  file  dur- 


Brush- 


Moore 


newspapers 


dominate 


7  locally- 


influenced 


Ohio 


markets! 


Tlie  Cinton  Rrposltory.  The  Merlon  Stir. 
Tlie  Salem  Newi.  The  Steubenrille  Herald. 
Star.  The  I’orliniauth  Tlmea,  The  Irontoa 
Tribune.  Tlie  East  Liverpool  Review. 


EIGHTH  ANNUAL  TOUR  for  advertising  executives  sponsored  by 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  last  week  brought  together  (left  to  right): 
Robert  E.  Lee,  Chronicle's  manager  of  general  advertising;  William 
A.  Fricke,  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  New  York;  Ralph  Bachman,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Co.,  New  York;  and  Lynn  Gamble,  Chronicle  advertising 
director. 


ing  the  past  12  months  has  con¬ 
sisted  of  67  color  pages. 

Issue  number  160  of  the  week¬ 
ly  color  file  contains  the  10,- 
000th  color  page  sent  to  mem¬ 
bers.  Harry  Gwaltney,  manager 
of  the  service,  points  out  that 
nearly  all  pages  —  including 
those  currently  issued  and  back 
copies  —  are  available  to  mem¬ 
bers. 


National  Advertisers  Cooperate 


More  that  4,000  editorial 
units  (pages  and  partial  pages) 
have  been  sent  out  by  the 
color  service,  another  4,000  idea 
and  sample  pages,  and  well 
over  1,500  advertisements. 

To  date,  national  firms  using 
the  ROP  Color  Service  have 
supplied  the  Service  with  177 
different  advertisements.  As  an 
example  of  their  wide  usage  by 
member  newspapers,  1,254  in¬ 
sertions  resulted  from  material 
provided  by  nine  accounts  — 
with  a  high  of  268  insertions 
from  the  offerings  of  one  ad¬ 
vertiser. 

In  summing  up  the  value  of 
the  ROP  Color  Service  Harry 


Gwaltney,  who  directs  its 
operation,  stressed  that  “color 
added  to  an  ad  may  increase 
the  cost  of  the  advertisements, 
but  never  the  cost  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising.  Use  of  the  ROP  Color 
Service  enables  an  advertiser 
to  utilize  the  timeliness  of 
newspaper  advertising,  and 
couple  with  it  the  natural 
glamor  and  pulling  power  of 
full  color,  and  at  an  economical 
price.” 

Briefly,  the  ROP  Color  Serv¬ 
ice  is  a  pool  of  the  best  color 
work  of  all  newspapers  who  are 
active  members. 

The  three  most  popular  ed¬ 
itorial  items  are  food,  fashions 
and  furniture.  In  addition, 
there  have  been  maps  in  full 
color,  wildlife,  movie  stars, 
outdoor  scenes  from  many  parts 
of  the  world,  space  rockets, 
sports  cars  and  political  can¬ 
didates. 

Through  the  use  of  the  serv¬ 
ice,  the  prize  winning  ROP 
color  picture  “Easter  Voices” 
appeared  Easter  Sunday  in  40 
newspapers  with  each  newspa¬ 
per  running  its  own  outline  and 
individual  story. 

The  world’s  largest  furniture 
manufacturer  is  the  number 
one  user  of  the  color  service  as 
far  as  di.stributing  color  re¬ 
production  material  to  its  out¬ 
lets.  Samples  of  some  of  the 
manufacturer’s  ads  are  shown 
in  full  color  in  the  brochure. 

In  all,  more  than  100  retail 
furniture  and  home  furnishings 
ads  are  available  to  members. 
The  manufacturer-dealer  co¬ 
operation  is  mutually  beneficial 
since  the  manufacturer  gets 
pages  of  productive  color  ad¬ 
vertising  at  minimum  cost  and 
the  retailer  can  run  color  ad¬ 
vertising  without  the  cost  of 
color  art,  photography  and 
engravings. 


S.  F.  Cronicle 
Hosts  Record  ' 
Market  Tour 

San  Francisco 

A  four-day  look  at  the  North¬ 
ern  California  market  ended 
last  week,  as  the  record  dele¬ 
gation  hosted  on  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle's  eighth  annual 
tour  dispersed  for  their  posts  ^ 
throughout  the  nation. 

Air,  Water  Vistas 

The  tour  party  was  composed 
of  30  advertiser  and  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  guests  and  12  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  various  offices  of 
Sawyer  -  Ferguson  -  Walker  Co. 
Their  activities  included  vistas 
from  the  air  and  from  the 
waters  of  San  Francisco  Bay  as 
well  as  motor  visits  throughout 
the  region. 

The  purpose  is  “to  give  the 
feel  of  San  Francisco  and  its 
.suburbs.”  By  the  tour’s  end  the 
guests  had  covered  the  town 
and  ranged  as  far  afield  as  the 
gambling  casinos  of  Reno.  In¬ 
cluded  was  a  meeting  with  the 
advertising  and  media  people  of 
the  city  at  a  buffet  supper. 

During  the  past  eight  years 
there  have  been  vast  changes  : 
in  the  area’s  population  and  f 
markets,  but  the  basic  feel  of  | 
the  region  remains  unchanged, 
declared  Lynn  H.  Gamble,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chronicle  host  group 
since  the  tour’s  inception. 

Spirit  Unchanged 

“Despite  changes,  we  of  San 
Francisco  believe  the  area’s 
basic  spirit  remains  unchanged. 
Once  visitors  have  seen  this 
area,  they  have  a  foundation 
stone  on  which  to  gauge  San 
Francisco,  no  matter  how  the 
market  grows,”  Mr.  Gamble 
said. 

The  eight  Chronicle  tours  i 
have  provided  some  200  top  ad¬ 
vertising  and  agency  guests  a 
close  look  at  the  market.  This 
year’s  hosts  were  Charles  de¬ 
Young  Thieriot,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher;  Scott  Newhall,  executive 
editor,  Mr.  Gamble,  Robert  E. 

Lee,  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  Phelps  Dewey,  promo¬ 
tion  director. 

Population  Growth  ' 

Chronicle  tour  .studies  pre¬ 
pared  since  1949  show  a  nine- 
county  population  growth  to  a 
3,150,200  total.  This  is  reflected 
in  a  continuing  expansion  of 
suburban  markets,  Mr.  Gamble 
observed.  , i 
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Newspaper  Color  Ad 
Nets  FC&B  Award 
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Executive  Committe  members 
of  the  Plans  Committee  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
were  announced  this  week  by 
Gordon  F.  Chelf  of  the  PhUa~ 
delphia  Inquirer,  chairman. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Chelf  and 
Walter  C.  Kurz  of  the  Chicago 
T ribune,  vice-chairman,  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  members  are: 

Vernon  Brooks,  New  York 

World-Telegram  &  Sun,  former 
Plans  Committee  chairman ; 

Ernest  A.  Doepke,  Jr.,  Harriit- 
burg  (Pa.)  Patriot  and  News; 
Karl  T.  Finn,  Cincinnati  Times- 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Star,  who  is  also  president  of 
Agencies.  the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex- 

In  recommending  the  form  to  ecutives  Association;  H.  James 
agencies,  4-A  stated  that,  “This  Gediman,  Hearst  Adverti.sing 

will  help  reduce  the  uncertainty  Service,  New  York;  and  Mon- 

and  confusion  experienced  by  roe  Green,  New  York  Times. 
media  as  a  result  of  the  Mr.  Brooks  and  Irving  H. 
variety  of  forms  now  in  use.”  Fitch  of  the  Gannett  Newspa- 
The  Change  Order  Form  has  pers  are  re-appointments  to  the 
been  approved  by  the  4-A  Com-  Plans  Committee,  and  the  fol- 
mittees  on  Business  Publica-  lowing  are  new  members:  J. 
tions.  Magazines  and  Farm  Rufus  Doig,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee 
Papers,  and  Newspapers  and  Inc.,  New  York,  newspaper  rep- 
has  been  checked  with  the  resen ta tives ;  Mr.  Gediman; 
media  associations  most  con-  Mr.  Green;  Henry  M.  Healy, 
cerned.  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript- 

The  form  has  a  number  of  Telegram;  Charles  B.  Lord, 
advantages,  4-A  pointed  out.  Indianapolis  Star  and  News; 

(1)  It  combines  the  best  and  T.  E.  Stevens,  Waterloo 
thinking  of  both  agency  and  (Iowa)  Courier. 
media  people;  (2)  It  incor-  J.  Donald  Scott  of  Scolaro, 
porates  a  red-bordered  “atten-  Meeker  &  Scott,  Chicago,  presi- 
tion-box”  which  can  be  used  dent  of  the  American  Associ- 
to  flag  different  types  of  ation  of  Newspaper  Representa- 
notices.  Type  may  be  set  in  the  tives,  and  Ted  H.  Bai  rett  of 
red  box,  or  a  rubber  stamp  or  the  Dallas  News,  president  of 
typewriter  may  be  used  to  indi-  the  National  Newspaper  Promo- 
cate  that  it  is  a  “Change  tion  Association,  are  new  mem- 
Order,”  “Cancellation,”  “Revi-  bers  ex-officio. 

.sion,”  etc.;  (3)  An  acknowl-  Edward  C.  Raymond,  busi- 
edgement  form  is  provided;  (4)  ness  manager  of  the  Bureau, 
The  form  can  be  used  with  was  re-appointed  secretary, 
standard  window  envelopes ;  (5)  Continuing  as  Plans  Commit- 
Ample  space  is  provided  for  tee  members,  are: 
new  instructions,  permitting  George  C.  Biggers,  Jr.,  At- 
any  kind  of  change  notice.  lanta  Journal  and  Constitution; 

The  new  Recommended  Form  Eugene  F.  Corcoran,  Branham 
for  Changing  Media  Orders  is  Co.,  Chicago,  representatives; 
the  result  of  a  study  initiated  Charles  J.  DeLorenzo,  San  Jose 
by  the  4-.4  Committee  on  News-  (Calif.)  Mercury  and  News; 
papers.  Charles  J.  Feldmann,  Des 

Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Appointments  .  .  .  Tribune;  Charles  G.  Fenn.  Lon- 
•  Herbert  E.  Moore  has  (Ont.)  Free  Press;  Emile 


San  Francisco  newspaper  advertising  tech- 
A  series  of  major  art  awards  nique  and  applying  its  findings 
have  crowned  Foote,  Cone  &  food  firm  s  copy  begur 

Belding’s  success  in  solving  the  by  the  agency’s  San  Franciscc 
problems  posed  in  applying  staff  in  1952. 
multi-colors  to  newspaper  food  The  cartoon-type  style  in- 

advertising.  eluded  in  the  prize-winning 

The  latest  of  the  awards  re-  copy  is  an  addition  to  the  loose- 
ceived  for  S  &  W  Fine  Foods  aft  technique  developed  pre¬ 
copy  is  the  “Award  of  Distinc-  viously. 

tive  Merit”  of  the  New  York  The  loose  technique  mini- 

Art  Directors  Club,  announced  aiizes  registration  and  coloi 
June  6.  fidelity  difficulties. 

The  winning  full  page  S&W  The  policy  was  to  build  uf 
newspaper  ad  is  now  scheduled  color,  i^intain  an  exact  re 
for  display  in  the  35th  Annual  production  of  the  brandy  label 
National  Exhibition  of  Adver-  and  present  as  the  basic  ar 
tising  &  Editorial  Art  and  sketches  which  were  in  effec 
Design.  In  April  and  May  a  reproductions  of  the  art  direc 
S&W  national  newspaper  ad-  tor’s  roughs. 

yerti-sement  was  named  one  of  4.^  Releases  Forms 
the  50  advertisements  of  the  „  ^  i 

year  in  the  American  Institute  ^  Lhanging  Orders 

of  Graphic  Arts  selection  and  A  new  and  recommendei 
won  an  award  of  excellence  form  for  agencies  to  u.se  whei 
from  the  San  Francisco  Art  notifying  media  of  changes  o 
Directors  Club.  cancellations  of  insertion  order 

The  awards  cap  FC&B  moves  or  space  contracts  was  re 
in  developing  the  four-color  leased  this  week  by  the  Ameri 


FOUR-COLOR  FOOD  AD  which 
won  FC&B  a  series  of  awards,  has 
been  specially  adapted  to  news¬ 
paper  reproduction  facilities. 


20,000  coupons  clipped  in  1  week ! 


Public  and  stores  asking  for  more  !" 


"Sold  out  in  4  hours  I" 


becoming 


AMERICA’S  No.  1 
NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 


r  Performance  records  made  by  sponsoring  news¬ 
papers  prove  it!  Here  is  a  promotion  that  turns 
HI  FI  Music — America’s  top  hobby  into  real 
circulation  and  advertising:  benefits.  Builds  and  holds 
circulation,  builds  advertising:  and  ?ood  will !  And  just  as 
important — makes  a  profit  for  the  newspaper ! 

For  fuU  details  regarding  this  outstanding  promotion,  write 

E.  D.  KRAMER  COMPANY 

2181  Venice  Boulevard  Los  Angeles  6,  Calif. 


Interested  in  upper  incomes  r 


Everybody  is!  The  well-to-do  lend  class  and  prestige  to  any 
customer  list.  Among  its  audience  of  4,780,000  The  News  has 
more  readers  in  families  with  Si 0,000  and  up  incomes  than 
any  other  New  York  paper.  More  between  $7,000  and  S  10,000. 
More  with  $5,000  a  year  and  over.  Significantly,  The  News 
has  more  in  every  income  bracket!  Also  gives  advertisers  more 
owners  of  stocks  and  bonds,  homes,  cars,  and  more  college 
educated.  You  reach  the  best  customers  best  with  The  News! 

We  learned  a  lot  about  the  market,  and  so  can  you,  from  the 
largest  and  most  authoritative  study  ever  made  of  newspaper 
readers  in  New  York  City  and  suburbs.  Conducted  by  W.  R. 
Simmons  &  Associates  Research,  Inc.  the  survey  cost  us  over 
8150,000  . . .  and  is  worth  more  to  you!  Ask  your  advertising 
agency  or  any  New  York  News  office  to  show  you. 

“Profile  of  the  Millions” 

THE  3  NEWS,  New  York’s  Picture  Newspaper...  rcf/A  more  than 
twice  the  circulation,  daily  and  Sunday,  of  any  other  newspaper  in  America . . . 
220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City . . .  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago . . . 

1 55  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco . . .  3460  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 
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Readers  in  families 
with  over $10,000  income 

News .  300,000 

Mirror  .  140,000 

Times .  190,000 

Herald  Tribune  ....  130,000 
Journal  American  .  .  .  130,000 

Post .  100,000 

World  Telegram  &  Sun  220,000 

Source:  ''Profile  of  the  Millions" 

Copyright  igjj  hy  jVews  Syndicate  Co.,  Inc. 


NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES 


HAPPY  DAYS  say  smiling  officers  and  directors  of  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representatives  following  their  election  at  Chicago 
annual  meeting.  Left  to  right,  seated;  Pete  Benziger,  Ridder-Johns, 
Inc.,  vicepresident;  Don  Scott,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott,,  president; 
and  Stephen  Mahoney,  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  retiring  president. 
Standing,  (left  to  right)  John  Woodman,  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  Jack  Rohde, 
Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc.,  Abe  Doris,  Katz  Agency,  AANR  directors; 
and  Charles  Revelle,  Ridder-Johns,  treasurer. 


REDEDICATION  of  Benjamin 
Franklin's  gravesite  in  Christ 
Church  Burial  Ground,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  took  place  Sunday,  June  10, 
in  the  250th  year  of  Franklin's 
birth.  Howard  C.  Story,  presi¬ 
dent,  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley, 
through  whose  efforts  the  grave- 
site  has  been  restored,  stands 
beside  the  grave  plaque. 


Mr.  Neville  has  a  wide  back¬ 
ground  in  the  ad  agency  and 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


Breakfast  Briefs 


Chances  of  a  deadlock  at  the 
Democratic  nominating  conven¬ 
tion  are  further  increased  with 
Gov.  Harriman’s  announcement 
of  his  candidacy.  Come  August, 
it  appears,  the  Chicago  stock- 
yards  will  be  overrun  with  dark 
horses. 


United  Press 

THE  3**POR-1  SERVICE 


Another  college  Commence¬ 
ment  season  approaches,  and 
soon  thousands  of  our  finest 
young  men  will  journey  forth 
into  the  world  with  heads  full 
of  knowledge  and  trunks  full  of 
lingerie. 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEWSPAPER  REPRESENTATIVES' 
slide  film  presentation,  "Why  Newspapers,"  was  viewed  last  week  by 
300  Chicago  ad  executives.  Shown  (left  to  right)  are:  Charles  Buddie, 
president,  AANR  Chicago  Chapter;  Harry  C.  Pick,  Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample,  Inc.;  Mary  Petr,  Arthur  Grossman  Agency;  and  Harry  Sager, 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt. 
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•World  Coverage 

•  Big  Byline  Features 

•  Regional  News 


The  First  Buy  in  Texas’  First  Market 
The  Daiias  Morning  News,  with... 


The  Largest 
Daily  Circulation 
in  Texas 


(212,708  daily,  214,038  Sunday) 

ABC  PUBl.STMT:  AAARCH  31,  1956 


With  the  largest  daily  circulation  of  any 
morning  or  evening  newspaper  in  Texas, 
The  Dallas  News  keeps  pace  with  the  growing 
Dallas  Market.  It  is  the  only  newspaper  that 
covers  effectively  both  Dallas  and  the  71 
surrounding  counties  whose  in-Dallas  purchases 
account  for  more  than  a  third  of  the  city’s  retail 
sales  volume! 

•  In  the  past  year  The  News  gained  6,689 
circulation  in  Dallas’  City  Zone,  bettering 
the  second  paper  three  to  one. 

•  The  News  increased  its  Retail  Trade  Zone 
circulation  13%  to  the  other  paper’s  6%. 

•  The  News  added  16,301  to  its  total  circu¬ 
lation  while  the  second  paper  increased  but 
4,531,  widening  The  News’  lead  to  39,148. 

In  The  News  alone  —  with  its  22.6%  larger 
circulation,  broader  influence,  and  greater  and 
more  selective  coverage  of  the  entire  Dallas 


Market  —  can  advertisers  achieve  their  full 
potential  in  this  largest,  wealthiest  market  in  the 
State  of  Texas! 


A  battery  of  eight  new  Hoe  Color-Convertible  presses  are  being' 
added  in  The  News'  press  room.  Made  necessary  by  the  biggest 
circulation  and  largest  advertising  lineage  in  The  News’  history, 
X%  additional  press  capacity  will  assure  subscribers  throughout 
the  Dallas  Market  up-to-press  time  news  and  before-breakfast, 
home  delivery  of  their  Dallas  News-and  advertisers  a  brisk,  all-day, 
same-day  response  to  their  advertising. 


ONLY  THE  DALLAS  NEWS  COVERS  THE  BIGGER  DALLAS  MARKET 


Texas  Largest  Daily:  More  people  buy  The  News . . .  more  people  read  The  News . . .  more 
people  are  influenced  by  The  News  than  any  other  morning  or  evening  newspaper  in  Texas. 


Consult  The  News’  nearest  representative  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  marketing  or  merchandising  in  the  Dallas 
Market ...  or  address  your  inquiry  direct  to  our 
research  department  through  the  Advertising  Director. 


CRESMCR  A  WOODWARD.  INC..  National  Rapraaantative  •  Naw  York  a  Chicago  •  Ootroit  •  Loa  Angolas  •  Atlanta  •  San  Francisco 
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Ford’s  Continental 
Ey  es  Lush  Markets 

By  George  Vt .  Parker 


being  located  right  here  in  old 
Detroit. 

Armed  with  these  statistics, 
some  652  Continental  dealers 
(they  are  sold  by  Lincoln-Mer- 
cury  dealers)  have  sold  more 
than  2,500  since  the  introduc¬ 
tion  in  October.  William  Clay 


Represen  ta  tires 

{Continued  from  page  26) 

newspaper  representation  field.s, 
having  operated  his  own  rep- 


1  )ETROIT 

If  you  were  looking  for  a 
medium  to  advertise  a  product 
which  cost  a  little  over  $10,000 
—  each  —  where  would  you 
look? 

The  looker  is  the  Continental 
Division  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
The  product  is  the  super-duper 
Continental  Mark  II,  which 
made  its  debut  in  October  of 
last  year. 

Newspapers  had  a  $300,000 
share  in  the  announcement 
splurge.  Since  that  time  they 
have  received  about  11%  of 
the  Continental  advertising 
budget,  spent  in  nearly  100 
newspapers,  mostly  at  auto 
show  time. 

WSJ  Series 

In  May,  however.  Continen¬ 
tal  began  a  series  of  ads  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  which  runs 
into  June. 

The  Continental  advertising 
campaign  via  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  Inc.  concentrates  on 
magazines  and  the  Journal, 
which  definitely  go  to  the  “high 
upper  crust.”  Even  the  mass 
media  weeklies,  which  shaved 
in  the  announcements,  are  not 
getting  so  much  attention  from 
the  agency. 

Allan  Wilson,  in  charge  of 
advertising  for  Continental 
Division,  explained  this  week 
why  Continental  had  to  be  so 
exclusive,  advertising-wide,  in 
selling  the  exclusiveness  of  its 
hand-made  beauty. 

“Continental  is  trying  —  and 
is  succeeding,  w’e  think  —  to 
build  a  reputation  for  exclu¬ 
siveness  but  not  snobbishness. 
In  merchandising  our  product 
we  have  to  face  the  fact  that 


a  person  spending  $10,000  for 
a  car,  must  have  an  annual  in¬ 
come  of  around  $50,000.  (Take- 
home  on  this  is  $2k,000,  he 
.said.) 

We  have  heard  of  some 
hard-working  car  lover  paying 
$5,000  down  and  nearly  $400 
a  month  on  the  balance,  but 
that  kind  of  buying  is  not 
general. 

“When  you  go  looking  for 
someone  to  spend  $10,000  on  a 
car  you  can’t  scatter  your  shot 
by  using  the  mass  media. 
Why?  Because  surveys  show 
us  that  there  are  only  around 
.300, 0(K)  persons  in  the  U.  S. 
who  qualify  in  the  $50,000-a- 
year-or-over  class. 

“Accordingly,  we  have  to  put 
our  budget  into  magazines 
which  go  to  this  high-income 
group.  The  W'all  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  because  it  goes  to  the  fin¬ 
anciers,  industrialists  and  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  earn  that  kind 
of  money,  was  chosen  for  our 
six-week  series  of  three  quar¬ 
ter  page  ads.” 

Statistics 

Mr.  Wil.son  came  up  with 
some  general  statistics  on  big- 
mcney  people.  Continental’s 
.surveys  found  that  there  are 
15,977  individuals  in  the  U.  S. 
with  a  net  worth  of  a  million 
bucks  or  more. 

Some  51,000  boast  a  net 
worth  in  excess  of  $500,000 ; 
106,978  have  $250,000  or  more 
and  254,464  are  worth  more 
than  $100,000. 

Texas  has  884  millionaires 
floating  around  in  oil  and  other 
gold-lined  ventures.  .Michigan, 
just  for  the  record,  has  191 
millionaires,  with  125  of  them 


Ford,  Ford  vice-president  and 
head  of  the  Continental  Divi¬ 
sion  ha  s  forecast  that  4,0C0 
will  have  been  sold  by  the  time 
the  1956  books  are  clo.sed  out. 

’56  Sales  Goal 

In  other  words,  about 
$25,000,000  worth  have  been 
sold  and  $40,000,000  will  have 
been  sold  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  W’ilson  said,  “In  spending 
$25  million  for  the  Continental 
plant  and  tooling  for  the  car, 
the  company  was  not  seeking 
immediate  profit,  but  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  producing  the  finest  car 
made.  We  feel  that  the  prestige 
of  the  Continental  extends  all 
the  way  dowm  through  the  Ford 
family  of  cars.” 

“We  have  found  that  many 
people  who  look  longingly  at 
the  low-lined  beauty  of  the 
Continental,  buy  the  Lincolns 
and  Mercurys  and  Thunderbirds 
because  they  believe  a  company 
that  makes  such  a  fine,  expen¬ 
sive  car  also  puts  fine  w’ork  into 
its  other  lines.” 

Some  Publishers  Buy 

“Most  of  our  sales  are  to 
business  men,”  Mr.  Wilson 
said.  “About  three  percent  are 
to  publishers  (no  breakdown 
on  what  kind).  Some  to  screen 
stars,  of  course.” 

What  about  the  chances  of 
newspapers  for  Continental  ad¬ 
vertising? 

A  dealer  co-op  ad  plan  is 
impractical  when  you  consider 
the  low  average  volume  of  sales. 

Newspapers  —  except  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  —  will 
have  to  get  their  11%  cut  at 
auto  show  time,  or  new  model 
time. 


resentative  company  prior  to 
World  War  II.  He  has  been 
associated  with  several  agencies 
in  Philadelphia  since  1945. 

IS.  Y.  AA^R  Chapter 
Elects  Metz  President 

William  H.  Metz,  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  New  York 
Chapter  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  last  week. 

Other  officers  elected  are: 
Herbert  R.  Meeker,  Scolaro, 
Meeker  &  Scott,  vicepresident; 
John  J.  Rahill,  Texas  Daily 
Press  lyeague,  treasurer.  Steph¬ 
en  W.  Hamlyn,  The  Katz  Agen¬ 
cy,  was  re-elected  secretary. 

R-F  ISominates  4 
As  Stockholders 

Chicago 

Nomination  of  four  more  staff 
members  to  stockholder  status 
in  Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc., 
was  announced  this  week  by 
John  E.  Rohde,  president  of  the 
newspaper  representative  firm. 

The  new  stock  structure  in¬ 
creases  total  ownership  from 
five  to  nine  individuals,  all  of 
whom  are  active  members  of 
the  company.  New  stockholders 
are:  John  P.  Arnot,  manager  of 
the  San  Francisco  office,  John 
H.  Goetz  and  Jack  A.  War¬ 
den,  both  in  New  York  office, 
and  Harold  E.  Hinrichs,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Appointments  .  .  . 

•  LaPorte  (Ind.)  Herald- 


THE  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE 
USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 

« 

ACB's  service  has  re¬ 
duced  almost  to  the 
vanishing  point,  the 
withholding  of  pay¬ 
ment  by  advertiser  or 
agency  for  newspaper 
space  because  of  lack 
of  receipt  of  checking 
copies. 


Service  Offices 


•  NEWTORK  •CNICRtO 
1  _  ^  I  •  coiuMius  •  atapRis 

I  J/ffr  \  •  SAN  flANCISCt 

ADVIRTISINGi 

[chicking  bureau^ 


1 1  you  h«v«  intornafional  buslnon 
intoresH  associafod  with  publishing 
printing,  advertising  or  commarcia 
radio,  and  you  want  to  leap  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  business  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under.” 


1 5  Hamilton  St.,  Sydney  Australia ' 
Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $3J0,  i 
Write  for  sample  copy.  \ 


Unlike  its  cheaper  cousins, 
the  Continental  will  change  its 
lines  every  three  ye.ars  or  so — 
maybe. 

But  Mr.  Wilson  held  out  a 
little  encouragement:  “We 

here  in  the  Continental  Divi¬ 
sion  are  thoroughly  convinced 
that  newspaper  advertising  of¬ 
fers  the  best  possibilities  for 
reaching  large  groups  of  read¬ 
ers.  We  relied  on  it  very 
heavily  for  that  reason  when 
the  Continental  Mark  II  was 
introduced  and  during  the 
1955-56  automobile  shows. 
Budget  permitting,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  would  use  the 
medium  more  extensively  on  a 
continuing  basis.” 

EDITOR  8i  P 


Argus  has  appointed  Inland 
Newspaper  Representatives, 
Inc. 

•  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Ma¬ 
honey,  Inc.,  has  been  named 
national  advertising  represent¬ 
atives  for  the  Pittsburgh  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Kan. 
publishers  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Headlight  and  the  Pittsburgh 
Sun. 

•  Appointment  of  John  J. 
McCarthy  as  Western  manager 
of  George  A.  McDevitt  Co., 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Francis  P.  McFadden,  presi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  McCarthy  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  operate  from  Mc- 
Devitt’s  Chicago  office. 

UBLISHER  for  June  16,  1956 
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The  Hammond  Times 


the  Calumet  Region’s  Home  Newspaper 


Installation  of  a  Headliner  press  meets  today’s  requirements 
for  increased  page  capacity,  full  ROP  color  and  higher  pro¬ 
duction  with  provisions  for  tomorrow’s  growth.  The 
Headliner  consists  of  eight  units,  two  half-decks,  Goss 
REELS  and  TENSIONS,  and  a  112-page  folder. 

Northwestern  Indiana’s  largest  newspaper.  The  Hammond 
Times,  saturates — almost  100% — its  highly  concentrated  and 
contiguous  market  zone  with  over  53,000  circulation,  both 
daily  and  Sunday.  The  Headliner,  while  assuring  unexcelled 
printing  quality,  will  allow  delivery  of  later  news  much  faster 
than  before  and  over  a  much  wider  area. 

There  is  exceptional  diversity  of  industry  in  the  metropol¬ 
itan  Hammond  Market — over  250  industries — steel,  oil,  soap, 
food,  chemical,  men’s  clothing,  furniture,  railroad  equipment 
— supporting  over  73,000  workers  with  earnings  high  above 
state  and  national  averages.  A  $460,000,000  industrial  expan¬ 
sion  is  now  underway,  with  more  on  planning  boards — and 
home  building  is  keeping  pace. 

“Our  selection  of  the  Headliner  was  necessary,”  says  Jim 
DeLaurier,  Hammond  Times  publisher,  “to  keep  pace  with 
Hammond’s  phenomenal  growth  in  population  and  business, 
to  meet  the  production  requirements  of  this  tremendous 
future  and  to  improve  our  services  to  readers  and  advertisers. 
The  new  Goss  Headliner  presses  will  provide  additional 
page  capacity  and  full  ROP  color  for  local  and  national 
advertisers  and  for  editorial  features,  including  our  locally 
published  Sunday  magazine.” 


YEAR 


5601  W«st  31  st  Street 


SPECIAL  SECTIONS 


PTA  Circus  Program 
3-Ring  Supplement 


The  Greenwich,  Conn.,  North 
Street,  PTA,  in  conjunction 
with  Greenwich  Time,  recently 
came  up  with  a  business-like 
way  to  raise  needed  school 
funds  and  at  the  same  time  give 
local  firms  a  legitimate  newspa¬ 
per  supplement  instead  of  the 
slick-stock  program  filled  with 
vapid  all-tyj)e  “globber  ads”  so 
often  associated  with  communi¬ 
ty  functions. 

The  idea,  which  offers  con¬ 
tributing  advertisers  full  value 
for  their  money,  is  applicable 
to  most  newspapers. 

Seems  the  PTA,  headed  by 
Thomas  R.  Shepard  Jr.,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  publisher  of  Look 
magazine,  sponsored  a  pro¬ 
fessionally-manned  circus  on 
June  2  as  its  major  fund¬ 
raising  drive  for  ’56.  The  pro¬ 
gram  committee,  headid  by 
Chandler  Bates  Jr.,  sales 
staffer  for  Metropolitan  Sun¬ 
day  Newspapers,  wanted  to  do 
something  different  in  the  way 
of  a  money-raising  program. 

Approached  Newspaper 

The  committee  approached 
Ellis  A.  Rietzel  and  John  B. 
Chamberlain,  general  manager 
and  advertising  director  le- 
spectively  of  Greenwich  Time, 
with  an  idea  for  the  daily  to 
run  a  special  circus  program 
section  containing  paid  ads. 

The  paper  was  all  for  ti  e 
idea,  pioviding  the  PTA  guar¬ 
antee  it  an  income  of  some 
$3,(i0(),  take  on  the  chore  of 
.selling  the  space  and  furnish¬ 
ing  all  editorial  copy  for  the 
program.  The  five-day  daily 
did  agree  to  put  color  (red)  on 
the  first  and  fourth  covers  of 
the  program  at  no  charge — IF 


Rangemaster 

Linotypes 

give  you 

more  and  bigger  type 
for  less  money 

(♦  LINOTYPE 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

LEADERSHIP  THROUGH  RESEARCH 


the  PTA  brought  in  enough  ads 
to  justify  a  24-page  supple¬ 
ment. 

The  PTA  agreed  to  all 
conditions  and  accordingly 
formed  a  40-woman  sales  com¬ 
mittee,  several  of  the  members 
being  wives  of  prominent  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue  advertising  execu¬ 
tives.  Another  committee  was 
assigned  the  task  of  preparing 
all  editorial  matter. 

412  Calls 

The  distaff  sales  committee 
made  412  calls;  sold  119  ads  to 
local  merchants  and  companies 
at  a  rate  of  $200  for  a  full- 
page  with  a  20%  premium  on 
smaller  space  over  and  above 
the  card  rate — for  a  total  of 
$4,700  worth  of  paid  space. 

Because  the  PTA  sold  all 
advertising  and  prepared  all 
editorial  material,  Greenwich 
Time  allowed  a  20%  discount 
on  printing — and  this  discount 
plus  the  premium  on  small- 
space  ads,  gave  the  PTA  its 
profit  of  $1,500. 

Space  units  sold,  according  to 
Mr.  Bates,  ranged  from  full 
pages  down  to  a  sixteenth  of 
a  page,  and  the  PTA  was 
charged  a  flat  $2.00  by  Green¬ 
wich  Time  for  each  Scan-A- 
Graver  cut  used  regardless  of 
size. 

2,000  Over-Run 

True  to  its  side  of  the  bar¬ 
gain,  the  newspaper  published 
on  June  1  a  24-page  tabloid- 
size  circus  program  as  a  third 
section  with  its  regular  edition 
circulated  to  its  9,600  audited 
readers.  An  additional  2,r0i) 
copies  —  sans  the  masthead  — 
were  run  off  at  co.st  by  the 


BEFORE 
you  are  accused  of 


LARGE  SPACE  NEWSPAPER  USE  which  helped  Knox  Hardware,  Santa 
Ana,  Calif.,  win  "Hardware  Week  Retailer  of  Year"  award  is  checked 
by  Miss  Hardware  Week  and  Robert  B.  McIntyre,  advertising 
news  editor,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  and  one  of  the  judges. 
Contest  is  an  annual  event  sponsored  by  National  Retail  Hardware 
Association. 


by  comment,  picture,  mis¬ 
take  in  fact  or  in  identity; 
violation  of  privacy  or  copy¬ 
right;  piracy  of  moterial  or 
format  — 

Fortify  against  embarassing  loss  by 
having  our  unique  and  effective 
INSURANCE 
The  cost  is  amazingly  low  and  the 
service  will  please  you. 


WRITE  TOR  DETAIIS  AND  RATES 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

INSURANCE  EXCHANGE 
KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 


paper  and  sold  at  five  cent.s 
each  by  newsboys  in  all  parts 
of  Greenwich  and  in  surround¬ 
ing  towns  as  well  as  on  the 
circus  grounds. 

In  addition  to  listing  the 
program  of  professional  acts, 
the  supplement  contained  edi¬ 
torial  comment  on  various  func¬ 
tions  of  the  PTA  and  on  a  wide 
range  of  educational  problems 
in  general. 

According  to  Mr.  Bates,  some 
advertisers  showed  up  in  the 
program  who  had  never  ap¬ 
peared  as  advertisers  in  the 
Greenwich  Time.  He  added 
that  the  newspaper  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  converting  a  few  of 
them  to  the  ranks  of  the  regu¬ 
lar  advertisers. 

Anniversary  of  First 
Ferry  Rates  Section 

A  total  of  21,161  lines  of 
institutional  advertising  were 
carried  in  a  16-page  special 
section  on  transportation  dis¬ 
tributed  with  the  regular  edi¬ 
tion  for  June  5  of  the  ClieiHca 
(Mass.)  Record. 

The  section  marked  the  325th 
anniversary  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Winnisimmet  Fer¬ 
ry,  first  public  transportation 
carrier  in  the  U.S. 

It  was  published  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Chelsea  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  will  be  used 
as  a  promotional  piece  for  in¬ 
dustrial  development  by  the 
Chamber. 

Other  Sections  .  .  . 

•  June  Dairy  Month  sections 
have  been  published  by  the 
Meriden  (Conn.)  Record  (8 
pages).  New  Haven  (Conn.) 


Evening  Register  (6  pages), 
and  the  Torrington  (Conn.) 
Register  (6  pages). 

•The  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  published  a  10-page, 
standard-size  Summer  Resorts 
and  Travel  section  with  its 
June  10  editions. 

•  The  Springfield  (Mass.) 
Sundag  Republican  devoted 
eight  pages  of  its  June  10  edi¬ 
tions  to  a  Vacation  Season 
Section. 


.4(1  News  .4ssoeiation 
Elects  Officers 

The  Advertising  News  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Inc.,  New  York,  this 
week  re-elected  Robert  B.  Mc¬ 
Intyre,  advertising  news  editor. 
Editor  &  Publisher,  to  a  sec¬ 
ond  term  as  president.  All  other 
ANA  officers  were  newly 
elected.  They  are: 

Larry  Bernard,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  Advertising  Age,  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Robert  F.  Shaw,  editorial 
production  manager.  Advert  is- 
ing  Agency,  recording  secre¬ 
tary;  Miss  Roberta  Gerry,  as¬ 
sistant  editor.  Printers'  Ink, 
corresponding  secretary;  and 
Kenneth  Schwartz,  associate 
editor.  Tide,  treasurer. 
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A(l  List  Correction 

Pratt  &  Whitney  (machine 
tools)  was  incorrectly  listed 
under  United  Aircraft  in  the 
National  .\dvertising  Expendi¬ 
tures  for  1955  (E&P,  May 

26,  page  75.)  Pratt  &  Whitney 
.Aircraft  is  a  United  subsidiary; 
Pratt  &  Whitney  Co.  (machine 
tools)  is  a  Penn-Texas  Corp. 
subsidiary. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  June  16,  1956 
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as  this  newspaper  celebrates  its  12Sth  anniversary  year 


Good  Things 
Come  in  Threes 


more  advertising 
for  our  readers 

Advertising  in  the  Free  Press  is  up 
15%  for  the  three  months  ending 
April  30 — greatest  percentage  gain 
among  all  three  Detroit  papers. 

thaf  meons  o  more  satisfying  news¬ 
paper  for  Free  Press  readers  than 
ever  before  because  recent  studies 
show  that  advertisements  and  shop¬ 
ping  news  often  are  as  important  to 
the  housewife  as  editorial  features. 
The  Free  Press  made  Detroit's  great¬ 
est  percentage  gains  in  both  Retail 
and  General  advertising. 


more  circulation 
for  our  advertisers 


Whatever  product  you  advertise, 
you’ll  be  glad  to  know  the  Free 
Press  is  continuing  to  grow  in 
popularity  every  day.  For  the  six 
months  ending  March  31  the 
Sunday  circulation  of  this  news¬ 
paper  averaged  more  than  a  half 
million  copies  each  week,  and  the 
weekday  circulation  was  in  excess 
of  445,000  copies  daily. 

that  means  the  Free  Press  is  a 
better  sales  medium  for  advertisers 
than  ever  before. 


more  honors 
for  us 

Again  this  year  a  Free  Press  editor 
has  been  awarded  the  coveted 
Pulitzer  Prize — only  newspaper  to 
win  two  years  in  a  row. 

that  means  this  newspaper,  in  the 
eyes  of  experts,  is  judged  to  be  serv¬ 
ing  its  readers  well,  providing  them 
with  the  finest  reporting  in  the  nation. 
We  now  feel,  more  than  ever,  our 
responsibility  to  publish  a  Free  Press 
that  will  bring  ever  greater  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  both  its  readers  and  its 
advertisers. 


tEbie  Pjetrett 


FIRST  in  Americans  Motor  Empire! 


1956 


NaUMHl  Story.  Brooks  A  Finloy 


RtM  Wisriiwtalho:  Kont  Hanson,  Now  York 


Bwelwni  RMtrt  RafroMatathro:  Hal  Wintar  Company,  Miami  BoKh 


Tour  Agency 
DoublesCo-op 
Ad  Allowance 

Brownell  Tours,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  is  so  pleased  with  its  first 
year  of  operating  a  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising  program  with  retail 
travel  agents  that  the  nation¬ 
wide  travel  wholesaler  is 
doubling  its  budget  for  1956. 

George  Brownell,  president, 
said  the  program  is  now  open 
to  all  383  of  the  travel  agents 
that  did  business  with  Brownell 
last  year.  In  1955,  the  program 
was  open  to  only  the  top  58 
agents  doing  a  large  volume. 

“We  hope  the  effect  of  the 
program  will  be  for  these  travel 


agents  to  double  their  local 
newspaper  advertising  pro¬ 
grams,”  said  Mr.  Brownell.  “I 
also  hope  it  will  make  them 
more  ad  conscious.” 

Brownell  Tours  splits  the  ad 
cost  with  the  travel  agent,  bas¬ 
ing  cash  allowance  on  the 
agents’  sales  of  Brownell  Tours, 

“We  have  set  up  an  adver¬ 
tising  credit  allowance  on  the 
books  for  each  agent,”  said  Mr. 
Brownell.  “And  we  furnish 
travel  ad  mats  for  our  various 
Brownell  Tours.” 

Commented  Mr.  Brownell  on 
the  program:  “It  is  the  finest 
way  we’ve  found  to  extend  our¬ 
selves  into  the  home  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  Representation  in  each  ad 
serves  a  double  purpose — it 
reaches  the  public  with  our 
name  and  it  makes  a  friend  of 
the  travel  agent.” 


Newsimpers  Are 
*ModeV  Medium 


The  Patricia  Stevens  Fin¬ 
ishing  School  for  Models  and 
Career  Girls  has  returned 
to  newspapers,  where  the 
Chicago  firm  first  made  its 
bow. 

Patricia  Stevens,  presi¬ 
dent,  said  the  return  t  o 
newspapers  is  part  of  a 
plan  to  gradually  increase 
advertising  in  the  medium 
which  first  gave  strength  to 
the  firm.  “Newspapers  in 
the  past  have  been  a  source 
of  some  of  our  most  sub¬ 
stantial  business  and  we  an¬ 
ticipate  they  will  again  do 
a  solid  job  for  us,”  she  said. 


NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  ^*HOME”  MARKET 


REGISTRATIONS 

COUNTY 

PASSENGER  CARS 

TRUCKS 

Kane 

59,946  .... 

8,737 

McHenry  . 

27,028  .... 

4,466 

Will 

49,631  .... 

7,850 

CITY 

AURORA 

23,352  .... 

2,792 

ELGIN  . 

17,907  .... 

2,647 

JOLIET  . 

30,499  .... 

4,355 

AURORA 

BEACON  NEWS 

ELGIN 

COURIER  NEWS 

JOLIET 

HERALD  NEWS 


SAVE  9'/2c  a  line  .  . .  when  you  buy  these  COPLEY  BIG  3  NEWSPAPERS.  Seperate 
Line  Rate  is  53'  —  but  all  three  cost  only  43Vi'  a  line  —  a  saving  of  18%! 


0 


15  "Hometown”  Newspapers  covering  Northern  Illinois 
-Springfield,  Illinois  -  Greater  Los  Angeles  -  and  San 
Diego,  California  . . .  Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington 
Bureau  and  the  COPLEY  News  Service 
REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST- HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


Rodie  To  Replace 
McCadden  at  H&K 

John  W.  Hill,  chairman  of 
Hill  and  Knowlton,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  counsel,  last  week 
announced  the  appointment  of 
A.  F.  D.  Rodie,  Australian 
journalist  and  public  relations 
man,  as  managing  director  of 
the  company’s  Australian  sub¬ 
sidiary  office  at  Sydney.  He 
will  succeed  George  E.  McCad¬ 
den,  founder  of  Hill  and  Knowl¬ 
ton  Pty.  Limited,  who  has  re¬ 
signed. 

Mr.  McCadden,  former 
United  Press  South  Pacific 
chief,  is  returning  to  the  U.S. 
before  finalizing  his  plans. 

Mr.  Rodie  entered  the  public 
relations  business  in  Sydney  in 
1950  after  a  number  of  years  as 
a  senior  member  of  the  editorial 
I  staff  of  the  Sydney  Sun  Tele¬ 
graph.  He  had  worked  on  both 
New  Zealand  and  Australian 
newspapers  before  war  service. 


I  Tobacco  Siippleiiient 
Offered  by  Metro 

A  new  edition  of  Metro’s  To- 
37  bacco  Supplement,  issued  for 

66  the  special  benefit  of  newspa- 

5Q  pers  in  the  tobacco  raising  areas 

of  the  U.S.,  is  now  ready  for 
distribution. 

The  supplement  features  two 
full  pages  of  illu.strations  and 
55  hand  lettered  headings  required 

for  dramatization  of  advertising 
i  on  behalf  of  the  annual  tobacco 
markets  which  are  big  events  in 
the  areas.  Mats  of  illustrations 
I  will  be  sent  free,  except  for 
I  postage,  to  Metro  Newspaper 
Service  subscribers  in  tobacco 
growing  states. 

Metro  Newspaper  Service  is 
produced  and  distributed  by 
Metro  Associated  Services,  Inc., 
New  York. 

• 

Gals’  Ad  Club  Elects 
Mary  Harvey  President 

Mary  Kersey  Harvey,  vice- 
president,  M.  Belmont  Ver 
Standig,  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  advertising  and  public 
relations  agency,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Women’s  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  Washington,  ' 
last  week.  She  succeeds  Mrs. 
Elinor  Lee,  food  editor,  the 

SWasihington  (D.C.)  Post  and 
Times  Herald. 

.  Mrs.  Haiwey’s  first  profes- 

sional  assignment  was  as  edi- 
in  tor  and  reporter  for  the  Shavg- 

IP  hai  Evening  Post,  English 

language  daily  published  in 
Shanghai,  China.  She  has  been 
C,  active  in  public  relations  and 

advertising  for  15  years. 
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Has  this 


In  Washington,  D.  C.'-the  only 
paper  to  raise  its  price  to  readers 
had  the  larger  increase  in 
Sunday  circulation! 


ever 


happened 
before  in 
newspaper 
history? 


On  October  1,  1955,  The  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  increased  its  Sunday  price  to  20^^  a  copy.  The 
Sunday  Star  remained  and  still  sells  at  15^^. 

The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  also  increased 
its  daily-and-Sunday  home  delivery  price  ( 3  out  of  4  copies 
are  home  delivered)  to  $1.95  a  month.  The  other  seven- 
day  paper  remained  at  $1.75  a  month. 

Although  the  public  now  had  to  pay  more  money  to 
buy  The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald,  the  net  paid 
circulation,  for  the  six  month  period  beginning  on  the  day 
the  price  increase  became  effective,  actually  showed  an 
increase  over  the  comparable  period  of  the  previous  year. 
Both  daily  and  Sunday.  In  fact,  the  Sunday  increase  of 
The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald  at  20(-  was  greater 
than  that  of  the  Sunday  Star  at  15^*. 

More  than  ever  before,  Washington  area  families  read 
and  depend  on  The  Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald 
as  the  newspaper  that  offers  them  more  of  what  they  want 
in  news,  features,  columnists  and  entertainment.  When 
readers  get  more  out  of  a  newspaper  ...  so  do  advertisers. 


Washington  Post 


'  Publishers  Ststement  to 
the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation  March  19hA 


^  and  Times  Herald 

Sunday  Circulation  415,810* — up  5,625  over  same  period  of  a  year  ago 
Daily  Circulation  382,456*  —  up  1,832  over  same  period  of  a  year  ago 


Represented  by:  Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Company  •  The  Hal  Winter  Company, 
Miami  Beach  •  Puck,  The  Comic  Weekly  •  Joshua  Powers  Co.,  ltd.,  London 
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Furniture  Trade-in  Can 
Be  Easy  Chair  for  Linage 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 


CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Furniture  dealers  are  finding 
a  rich  vein  of  revenue  in  trade- 
in  appeals.  Following  the  lead 
of  auto  and  appliance  dealers 
who  have  traditionally  accepted 
trades,  furniture  dealers  across 
the  country  are  now  building 
volume  sales  by  offering  to  take 
used  furniture  off  the  new 
furniture  buyer’s  hands  with, 
in  most  cases,  a  liberal  trade- 
in  allowance. 

"A  boom  business  today,” 
says  the  May  issue  of  National 
Furniture  Review,  “trade-ins 
account  for  as  high  as  25% 
of  volume  in  stores  engaged 
in  full  time  trade-in  activities.” 
Esther  Palmer,  director  of  the 
National  Retail  Furniture  As¬ 
sociation’s  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion,  points  out  that  the  re¬ 
placement  market  is  being 
tapped  by  the  trade-in  appeal 
because  families  are  experienc¬ 
ing  all-time  high  per  capita  in¬ 
comes  and  can  well  afford  to 
replace  old  but  still  usable 
furniture  at  this  time. 

Poorly  Exploited 


of  the  National  Furniture  Re¬ 
view  can  print  a  sentence  like 
that! 

Fortunately,  for  classified, 
the  trade-in  fever  that  has  hit 
the  furniture  stores  of  the  na¬ 
tion  can  easily  be  translated 
into  plus  classified  linage.  The 
stores  know  whereof  they  are 
doing  and,  when  Kreim’s  in 
Dixon,  Ill.,  offers  a  $50  trade-in 
allowance  on  a  new  upholstered 
suite  for  an  old  living  room 
suite,  they  know  that  they  can 
dispose  of  same  in  classified. 
It  only  remains  for  the  classi¬ 
fied  salesman  to  follow  up  dis¬ 
play  advertisers  offering  trade- 
in  appeals  to  pick  up  classified 
merchandise  contracts.  Many 
furniture  stores  establish  outlet 
divisions  under  different  names 
to  dispose  of  used  furniture. 
There  are,  alas,  those  who 
wholesale  trade-in  merchandis"* 
and  still  others  who  cart  it  off 
to  the  city  dump.  Many  CAMs 
have  shown  such  merchants 
how  to  make  a  profit  on  traded 
merchandise  through  classified. 


the  responsibility  for  results 
squarely  upon  the  medium.  In 
actuality,  the  medium’s  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  simply  to  produce 
and  distribute  the  newspaper. 
What  if  the  product  or  service 
is  obsolete  or  otherwise  un¬ 
marketable,  the  price  way  out 
of  line  or  the  copy  skimpy  and 
undescriptive?  Why  should  the 
medium  share  in  the  risk  that 
has  been  created  by  the  ad¬ 
vertiser? 

Not  every  ad  produces  every 
time  it  is  ordered.  In  the  face 
of  an  offer  to  provide  “free” 
insertions  for  unproductive  ads 
during  a  given  month,  will  not 
the  advertiser  resent  having  to 
pay  for  a  nonproductive  ad  the 
week  or  month  after  the  special 
offer  is  over? 

Thus,  for  many  reasons  it  is 
the  better  part  of  discretion  to 
withold  such  “guarantees.” 

Want  Ads  Hit  4  New 
Highs  in  Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Classified  advertising  in  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  hit  four  all- 
time  highs  within  the  past  two 
month.s,  according  to  Frank 
Page,  classified  manager. 

The  months  of  April  and  May 
were  at  record  peaks  with  1,- 
688,788  lines  and  1,765,189  lines, 
respectively.  On  Wednesday, 
May  23  an  all-time  daily  high 
was  reached  with  47,674  lines, 
and  on  Sunday,  May  27  a  new 
high  of  189-192  lines  was 


Typewritten 
Legal  Notices 
Engraved 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

The  Herald  and  News  here  is 
publishing  legal  notices  by  en¬ 
graving  the  original  typewrit¬ 
ten  copy. 

Each  year  the  notices  of 
school  budget  elections,  usually 
running  three-fourths  of  a  page, 
are  scheduled  for  two  inser¬ 
tions.  Legal  advertising  rates 
are  set  by  Oregon  law  and  such 
notices  usually  run  in  6  pt. 
type. 

Estimated  time  of  eight  hours 
would  have  been  required  to  set 
this  year’s  budget  notices  and 
because  of  the  heavy  weekday 
schedule,  most  of  it  would  have 
been  on  overtime.  An  additional 
four  hours  is  usually  required 
for  proofreading,  correcting  and 
revising.  The  engravings  re¬ 
quired  four  and  one-half  hours 
of  a  regular  shift.  No  proof¬ 
reading  was  done  at  the  news¬ 
paper.  Copy  was  prepared  at 
the  office  of  the  school  clerk  on 
an  electric  typewriter  and  re¬ 
duced  in  the  cut  to  approximate 
the  space  required.  Revisions 
were  possible  until  the  last  min¬ 
ute,  making  it  possible  to  have 
a  much  later  deadline.  The 
written  signatures  were  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  cuts. 


For  classified  people  the 
burst  of  furniture  trade-in  ad¬ 
vertising  is  a  bit  late  in  com¬ 
ing.  For  years  they  have  been 
trying  to  convince  new  furni¬ 
ture  dealers  to  make  a  pitch  for 
trade-ins  in  their  display  ads 
and  dispose  of  them  in  the  tra¬ 
ditional  resale  market  place — 
classified.  Yet,  the  merchandise 
classification  remains  on  most 
newspapers  one  of  the  most 
poorly  exploited  categories  in 
the  want  ad  business.  There 
are  a  number  of  notable  excep¬ 
tions,  of  course,  where  newspa¬ 
pers  have  built  this  classifica¬ 
tion  to  remarkable  proportions. 
At  its  best  it  becomes  one  of 
the  best  read  features  of  the 
want  ad  section. 

“In  smaller  communities, 
people  actually  don’t  know 
what  to  do  with  old  home  fur¬ 
nishings,”  says  the  NFR  arti¬ 
cle.  That,  brethren,  we  submit, 
is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
promotional  efforts  of  the  news¬ 
paper  classified  advertising 
fraternity.  With  the  medium 
for  the  disposal  of  used  fur¬ 
nishings,  we  have  apparently 
left  a  few  stones  unturned  when 
a  trade  magazine  of  the  stature 


♦  ♦  ♦ 

‘Guaranteed  Offer’ 

“Guaranteed”  want  ads  are 
popping  up  again.  This  writer 
questions  their  value  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  reasons.  In  the  example 
of  the  “Guaranteed”  want  ad 
promotion  we  have  before  us, 
there  are  no  quotes  around  the 
word  “Guaranteed.”  This  con¬ 
stitutes  a  form  of  misrepresen¬ 
tation  since  what  is  offered  is 
not  a  bona  fide  guarantee  of 
results  but  rather  an  offer  to 
repeat  an  ad  for  three  days 
free  if  the  first  six  consecutive 
insertions  do  not  produce  re¬ 
sults.  This  is  the  form  that  so- 
called  guaranteed  want  ads 
usually  take.  Actually  it’s 
simply  a  question  of  rate  cut¬ 
ting — nine  days  for  the  price 
of  six,  rather  than  a  guaran¬ 
tee. 

Then  there  is  another  and 
even  more  basic  objection  to 
so-called  guaranteed  want  ads. 
Where  the  onus  of  obtaining 
results  in  an  advertic -r-media 
relationship  is  normally  upon 
the  advertiser — his  use  of  copy, 
his  price,  his  consistency  of 
advertising,  etc.  —  this  places 


established. 

Part  of  the  gain  should,  in 
all  probability,  be  attributed  to 
realignments  of  classifications 
and  establishment  of  new  ter¬ 
ritories  according  to  R.  K. 
Drew,  advertising  mancgei-. 
Four  new,  full-time  men  have 
been  added .  to  the  classified 
staff  since  the  complete  re¬ 
organization  of  the  Journal’s 
advertising  department  last 
October.  Total  classifiad  staff 
now  consists  of  20  outside  sales¬ 
men  and  29  telephone  solicitors. 
• 

Weekly  Suspends 

Ridgefield,  Wash. 

The  Ridgefield  area  is  with¬ 
out  a  weekly  newspaper  for  the 
first  time  since  1909  when  the 
Ridgefield  Reflector  appeared. 
The  paper  had  about  900  sub¬ 
scribers  and  failed  to  pay  its 
way  financially,  publisher  John 
Dodge  said  in  announcing  sus¬ 
pension  of  publication.  He  an¬ 
nounced  he  will  issue  a  free- 
circulation  advertising-legal  no¬ 
tice  paper  of  approximately 
4,400  copies  a  week  for  the 
north  half  of  the  county. 


12,000  Attend 
Women’s  Institute 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

More  than  12,000  women  at¬ 
tended  the  St.  Paul  Women’s 
Institute  final  meeting  of  the 
year,  bringing  total  attendance 
to  over  100,000  for  the  1955-56 
season. 

The  Institute  is  a  civic,  social 
and  cultural  organization  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press.  It  provides  en¬ 
tertainment  programs  on  six 
“Institute  Days”  throughout  the 
year  and  supports  community- 
improvement  projects.  Current¬ 
ly  it  is  working  on  a  study  of 
the  problems  of  teen-agers. 

Annual  membership  in  the 
Institute  costs  $2.20.  Deficits 
are  paid  by  the  Ridder  news¬ 
paper. 

• 

Business  Page  Color 

Los  Angelas 

To  create  additional  impact 
for  his  pages,  Business  News 
Editor  Bob  Bergen  is  running 
full-color  photos  of  businessmen 
in  the  business  news  section  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Mirror-News. 
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NEVER  BEFORE  has  Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Circulation  hit  a  record  high 
of  3,867,000  (a  gain  of  2.5%  over  the  previous  year)  in  spite  of  competition 
for  the  reader’s  interest  from  television,  radio,  magazines  and  other  media. 

NEVER  BEFORE  has  such  a  high  dollar  volume  of  national  (manufacturers’) 
advertising  been  placed  in  daily  newspapers.  Last  year  showed  a  gain  of  5.5% 
in  DOLLAR  VOLUME  over  the  previous  year — and  this  in  spite  of  the  increasing 
competition  of  other  media. 

Daily  newspapers  and  their  affiliate  supplements**  carried  62.2%  of  the  national 
dollar  volume  of  all  PUBLICATION  advertising,  and  40.8%  of  the  dollar  of 
TOTAL  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  in  ALL  media,  during  1955. 

Newspapers  are  ALSO  without  equal  in  the  retail  and  classified  fields. 

•  •  •  • 

Giving  LOCAL  EFFECTIVENESS 

to  National  Advertiiing  by  retailer  support 

An  increasing  number  of  national  advertisers,  in  1955,  took  advantage  of  the 
co-operation  of  daily  newspapers,  giving  LOCAL  EFFECTIVENESS  to  their 
national  advertisements  through  "hookers”.* 

The  following  table  shows  that  there  was  an  increase  of  6.8%  in  the  NUMBER 
of  "hookers”*;  and  a  4.9%  gain  in  hooker*  linage,  bought  by  retailers. 


CANADIAN  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 

55  University  Avenue,  Toronto  1,  Ontario 
Telephone:  IM.  8 -111 3  I.  H.  Macdonald,  General  Manager 
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NUMIIR  OF  HOOKIRS  ROUaifT 

UNAGE  OF  HOOKIRS  tOUOHT  | 

less 

1  19S4 

1  %  Ooln 

less  1  ieS4  1  %Oaln  P 

156,70/ 

1  146,689 

1  6.8% 

3,487,837  1  3.324,602  1  4-9%  % 

** Delivered  as  an  integral  part 
oj  the  daily  newspaper. 


*A  "hooker”  gives  a  retailer’s  name  and 
address  and  is  voUmtarily  appended  by 
him  to  a  manafactarer’s  advertising. 
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ournal  selects  IltipBriB.! 
Interlype’s  New  Legibility  Face 


New  Intertype  Type  Face 
Saves  Newsprint  and  Improves 
Color  of  Newspaper  Page 

This  column  is  set  in  Imperial, 
an  exclusive  new  Intertype  face 
designed  from  the  ground  up  for 
maximum  readability  in  narrow 
newspaper  columns  resulting  from 
the  use  of  high  shrinkage  mats. 
Imperial  is  entirely  new  in  design, 
completely  in  harmony  with  the 
advanced  technology  and  modern 
typography  of  today’s  newspaper 
. . .  and  tomorrow!  It  also  provides 
j  optimum  legibility  and  maximum 
I  word  count.  It  stereotypes  cleanly 
I  and  withstands  high  mat  molding 
pressure.  Whether  you  use  auto¬ 
matic  or  manual  setting  methods, 
you  will  find  Imperial  well  suited 
,  to  your  needs.  Change  to  Imperial 
and  you  will  vastly  improve  the 
over-all  appearance  of  your  paper. 


The  Milwaukee  Journal,  like  so 
many  other  progressive  papers,  is 
constantly  seeking  new  ways  to 
produce  a  better  looking,  more 
easily  read  publication. 

Always  alert  to  opportunities 
for  typographical  improvement. 
The  Journal  changed  its  text  face 
to  8M  pt.  Imperial  on  a  9  pt.  slug 


to  “make  our  news  columns  more 
attractive  and  easier  to  read.” 

Intertype's  Imperial  was  the 
logical  choice  since  it  was  newly 
designed  from  the  ground  up  to 
provide  maximum  readability  and 
word  count  under  today’s  difficult 
newspaper  production  conditions. 
It’s  time  to  change  to  Imperial. 


360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  I,  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  LOS  ANGELES,  NEW  ORLEANS,  BOSTON 
In  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  MontreaL  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 
Intertype  Is  a  registered  tredemerk  Text  set  In  Imperial 
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wmrnmEDITORlAL  WORKSHOP^ 


I  By  Hoy  H.  Copperud 

I  Defacing  the  Future 


g  Expect  is  not  a  dirty  word,  but  thousands  of  reporters 
=  have  washed  it  right  out  of  their  vocabularies  and  sub- 
I  I  stituted  the  more  orotund  anticipate.  The  absence  of 

I  I  expect  and  its  displacement  by  anticipate  is,  in  fact,  one 

I  of  the  more  conspicuous  earmarks  of  journalese, 
g  Anticipate  does  not  mean  the  same  thing  as  expect, 
I  however,  and  alert  writers  distinguish  between  them.  To 
,  P  expect  is  simply  to  look  ahead  to,  but  to  anticipate  has 

r  B  the  sense  of  seizing  time  by  the  forelock,  of  preparing  or 

being  prepared  in  some  way  for  what  is  to  come. 

In  Agricultural  officials  anticipate  production  will  be 
about  the  same  as  last  year  we  have  the  work  of  some 
pretentious  ass  who  could  not  endure  the  simple  expect, 
which  is  what  the  sentence  calls  for,  but  had  to  floss 
things  up  and  spoil  it. 

The  principal  anticipated  normal  attendance  is  either 
wrong  or  right,  depending  on  whether  he  did  something 
in  expectation  of  it.  But  probably  he  expected. 

This  writer  made  the  right  choice:  The  collection  date 
was  set  a  week  earlier  this  year  in  anticipation  of  an 
increased  work-load.  Expectation  might  have  passed  mus¬ 
ter,  but  anticipation  is  precise. 

The  woman  said  she  was  pregnant  and  anticipating  a 
child  within  two  months.  Madam,  leave  those  calculations 
to  your  doctor. 

I  The  ad  that  ballyhooed  a  film  as  The  most  anticipated 
motion  picture  of  our  time  was  an  unintentional  example 
I  of  truth — the  awful  truth,  that  is — in  advertising. 

I  And  if  you’re  too  tired  to  decide  which  you  need,  use 
I  expect.  Anticipate  is  seldom  required,  and  with  expect 
I  youll  be  right  9  times  out  of  10. 


Wayward  Words 


Among  the  sturdiest  of  newspaper  superstitions  is  the 
notion  that  there’s  something  wrong  with  over  in  the 
sense  of  more  than. 

Both  the  preponderance  of  usage  and  Webster’s  New 
International  show  this  to  be  indeed  a  superstition.  Web¬ 
ster  gives  one  meaning  of  over  as  “more  than;  as,  it 
cost  over  five  dollars.” 

Over  is  also  defined  as  “beyond  or  above,  or  in  excess 
of  a  certain  quantity  or  limit;  as,  boys  of  twelve  years 
and  over.”  The  Oxford  English  Dictionary  specifies  this 
sense,  too. 


Quirks  and  Quibbles 

The  wording  He  lives  with  his  wife  at  ..  .  has  an  un¬ 
happy  ring,  because  it  seems  to  suggest  the  alternative 
of  separate  maintenance.  Something  like  He  and  his  wife 
live  at  ...  or  The  Tannenbaums  make  their  home  at  ..  . 
sounds  more  agreeable. 


*  •  * 

California  telegraph  editors  must  be  disconcerted  by 
those  national  weather  roundups  that  refer  to  the  South 
as  the  Southland. 

Southland,  in  California,  means  Southern  California, 
which  is  practically  a  separate  state,  if  not  an  empire. 
Used  in  California  as  a  synonym  for  the  South  (the 
Ole  South,  that  is).  Southland  will  cause  either  confusion 
or  indignation. 

If  those  wire-service  weathermen  cannot  be  content  with 
the  South,  maybe  they  could  make  it  Ole  Southland  for 
California  subscribers. 
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New  Course 
Directed  to 
Weekly  Field 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  first  step  in  an  augment¬ 
ed  instructional  program  in 
weekly  newspapering  will  be 
taken  by  the  Department  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  this  Summer  when  a 
professor  of  journalism  and 
seven  students,  all  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  take  over  the  complete  edi¬ 
torial  and  business  operations  of 
two  weekly  newspapers. 

The  newspapers  being  lent  to 
the  Department  of  Journalism 
fop  instruction  over  three 
months  are  the  Evart  Review, 
Osceola  County  paper  with  a 
circulation  of  1,400  and  the 
Marion  Press,  also  an  Osceola 
County  paper,  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  900,  owned  jointly  by 
Berkeley  Smith  and  Fred  Smith, 
and  the  Oscoda  Press,  of  which 
Berkeley  Smith  is  the  publisher- 
editor. 

Students  will  be  under  the 
supervision  of  Prof.  Karl  Zeis- 
ler.  The  new  course,  for  which 
the  students  will  get  eight  hours 


of  credit,  is  the  first  step  in  ad¬ 
vancing  an  instructional  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  serve  the 
weekly  newspapers  of  the  State 
of  the  nation,  said  Professor 
Wesley  Maurer  in  announcing 
the  project.  He  added  that  it 
will  supplement  the  University’s 
internship  system  serving  stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  newspapers 
in  the  metropolitan  centers. 

• 

iVIich.  J-School 
Director  Named 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

The  appointment  of  Dr.  Paul 
J.  Deutschmann  as  acting  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Michigan  State 
University  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  has  been  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
governing  body  for  MSU. 

Dr.  Deutschmann,  38,  a  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman,  has  been 
director  of  research  for  the 
College  of  Communication  Arts 
at  MSU  since  last  December. 

During  his  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  of  10  years  Dr. 
Deutschmann  served  with  the 
Eugene  (Ore.)  Register  Guard, 
where  he  was  city  editor,  and 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post,  where 
he  was  assistant  city  editor,  and 
the  Portland  Oregonian. 


- 

AHENTION  EDITORS! 

J  EXCLUSIVE  FEATURE  FROM 

\^BEST  SELLING  NOVEL- /»£f/. 


A  five  part  serialization  (6,000  words) 
from  Kenneth  Dodson's  hot-selling  novel 
"Away  All  Boats"  is  now  available  FREE'to 
your  newspaper. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  publish  this 
serialization  before  the  motion  picture 
"Away  All  Boats"  plays  in  your  town.  In  no 
event  will  it  play  before  July  18,  but  it  may 
play  shortly  thereafter. 

The  serialization  will  be  furnished  to  you  in 
mat  or  galley  proof  form,  as  desired,  together 
with  stills  or  scene  mats. 

Exclusive  in  each  city  to  the  first  newspaper 
requesting  it  I 


Wire,  writ*  or  phonw: 

Exploitation  Department 
Universal  Pictures  Company,  Inc. 
445  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
PLaza  9-8000 
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Bill  Corum  Says, 


Horses  Win  More 
Sports  Page  Spac( 


By  Ray  Erwin 

Horse  racing,  which  has 
tripled  its  public  attendance 
and  attention,  is  making  pro¬ 
portionate  gains  on  the  sports 
pages  of  the  nation’s  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Bill  Corum,  sports  columnist 
for  the  New  York  Joumal- 
Ameriean  and  King  Features 
Syndicate  for  33  years,  is  an 
ace  authority  on  sports  news 
generally. 

Bill  Corum,  president  of  the 
Churchill  Downs  race  track, 
where  the  famous  Kentucky 
Derby  is  run  every  year,  is  an 
ace  authority  on  horse  racing. 

2-In-l  Authority 

This  2-in-l  expert,  uniquely 
experienced  in  both  spo'rts 
writing  and  horse  racing,  sees 
a  definite  trend  toward  more 
feature  stories  in  newspapers 
about  race  horses  and  the  col¬ 
orful  men  who  own,  train  and 
ride  them. 

“When  I  became  a  sports 
writer  on  the  New  York  Times 
back  in  1923,  horse  racing  drew 
about  the  same  number  of  peo¬ 
ple — and  the  same  people — 
5,000  to  8,000  daily,  with  a  big 
crowd  at  Belmont  on  Memorial 
Day,”  recalled  Mr.  Corum.  “To¬ 
day,  crowds  have  trebled.  There 
were  more  than  30,000  at  the 
Preakness.  Belmont  crowds  run 
around  23,000  daily. 

“Baseball  and  boxing  always 
have  been  the  backbone  of  the 
sports  pages,  but  more  horse 
racing  news  is  getting  in  now,” 
he  continued.  “Racing  has  been 
cleaned  up  in  the  last  10  years 
and  there  is  no  serious  conniv¬ 
ing  at  the  tracks  now.  The  Der¬ 
by  is  the  greatest  single  one- 
day  sports  event  in  the  world. 
The  World  Series  is  the  great¬ 
est  running  story,  of  course.” 

“I  think  almost  all  newspa¬ 
pers  in  states  where  they  have 
tracks  are  increasing  the 
amount  of  space  they  give  the 
subject  and  are  more  intensely 
covering  racing  as  a  feature 
story  and  personality  story,” 
he  added.  “Formerly,  the  pa¬ 
pers  just  carried  the  handicap- 
pers’  figures  and  a  short  lead 
to  summaries.” 

Horsemen  Heroes 

In  times  past,  no  horse  or 
horseman  became  popular 
sports  personalities.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  interest  in  “Sun- 


York  Journal.  “Sports  by  Bill 
Corum”  began  in  the  Journal 
33  years  ago. 

Bill  hasn’t  estimated  how 
many  words  he  has  written,  but 
his  column  runs  from  1,200  to 
1,500  words  a  day  and  for  two 
years  he  produced  it  seven 
days  a  week. 

Bill  Corum,  a  stocky,  ruddy, 
genial  man  with  gray  hair 
parted  in  the  middle  and  a 
friendly  smile,  formerly  was  a 
gregarious  and  debonair  man- 
about-town  who  could  be  found 
at  Lindy’s,  the  Stork,  Leone’s, 
Shor’s  or  21  most  any  dawn. 
For  11  years,  he  rode  with  the 
Corum  takes  off  from  baseball  teams  from  Spring 
Nashua,  in  Rex  Ellsworth  and  his  daily  column  from  March  training  in  February  to  the 
his  Swaps,  in  Vanderbilt’s  Na-  15  to  May  15 — one  month’s  va-  World  Series  in  October, 
tive  Dancer  and  in  Ben  Jones  cation  and  one  month’s  leave  Covers  By  TV 

of  Calumet,  who  trained  six  of  absence — to  preside  at  Chur-  “i  enjoyed  the  nightclubs  and 
Derby  winners.  Jockeys  have  chill  Downs.  found  them  profitable  in  news 

become  sports  heroes.  Corum,  Suh  gathering  as  John  McGraw  and 

“TV  has  had  a  part  in  popu-  During  those  two  months,  other  sports  figures  would  tell 
larizing  the  sport  and  newspa-  Qq]  Corum  (he’s  a  Kentucky  you  more  there  than  in  the 
pers  will^  pay  even  more  atten-  colonel,  of  course,  and  was  the  clubhouses,”  reported  the 
tion  to  it  in  the  future,”  ob-  youngest — 23 — combat  major  in  sports  writer.  “Now  my  health 
served  Mr.  Corum.  “When  a  poll  tjjg  aEF  in  World  War  I)  oc-  would  not  stand  the  grind.  1 
was  made  to  select  the  10  cupies  the  apartment  of  the  still  get  around  some,  but  if 
greatest  athletes  a  few  years  Cgi  jjatt  Winn,  for  many  it’s  raining  I  can  cover  base- 

ago,  Eddie  Arcaro  was  not  in  years  head  of  the  track,  at  ball,  fights  or  horse  racing  by 
it.  He  would  be  today.”  Louisville,  Ky.  His  alarm  clock  watching  this  thing.” 

The  veteran  sports  columnist  jg  noise  made  by  the  exercise  He  pointed  to  a  television 
was  asked  what  is  the  most  ex-  boys  as  they  work  out  the  set  in  his  green-walled  sitting 
citing  sport  for  a  reporter  to  horses  at  dawn  and  he  eats  room-study  in  the  Park  Lane 
cover.  with  the  track  help  behind  the  Hotel  on  Park  Avenue.  Over 

Fight  Thrills  scenes.  his  desk  is  an  oil  painting  of 

“In  some  ways.  I’d  say  that  He’s  seen  and  been  thrilled  a  boxing  scene,  the  first  oil 
a  great  fight  between  two  real-  by  every  Kentucky  Derby  since  painting  by  Mickey  Walker, 
ly  great  boxers,  especially  1923.  former  boxing  champion, 

closely  matched  heavyweights.  Newspapers  do  not  cause  Mr.  Corum’s  mother,  an  avid 

offers  something  that  is  primal  much  trouble  in  trying  to  wan-  sports  fan,  lives  with  him. 
with  two  individuals  pitted  gle  passes  to  the  Derby,  Presi-  After  a  lifetime  at  the  task, 
against  each  other,”  he  replied,  dent  Corum  answered  in  reply  Bill  Corum  believes  that  sports 
“Such  fights  as  the  Dempsey-  to  a  question.  He  said  a  cor-  writing  offers  the  best  oppor- 
T  u  n  n  e  y  and  Dempsey-Firpo  respondent  has  to  have  a  leased  tunity  for  color,  drama,  thrills 
matches  and  some  of  Ray  telegraph  or  telephone  wire  to  and  glamor  in  newspaper  work. 
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(  A  dvertuement) 


BEYOND  SOUND 

TODAY 


A  special  40'inch  lens  camera  took  this  photograph  of  North  American’s  F-IOOC 
SUPER  SABRE  as  it  streaked  to  the  world's  first  official  supersonic  speed  rec¬ 
ord.  The  F-lOO— produced  in  quantity  and  on  schedule— is  the  backbone  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force’s  operational  supersonic  squadrons,  both  here  and  abroad. 
Latest  F-lOO  development  is  the  “D”,  first  and  only  supersonic  fighter-bomber 
in  production.  The  F-lOO  series,  following  the  famous  F-86s,  is  another  example 
of  North  American’s  continuous  development  and  on-time  production  of  effec¬ 
tive  airplanes  for  our  nation’s  defense. 


40 


NORTH 
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BEYOND  SIGHT 

TOMORROW 


Side  by  side  with  North  American’s  continuous  development  of  improved  super¬ 
sonic  manned  aircraft  is  the  work  on  an  equally  vital  project— complete  weapons 
system  responsibility  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force  SM-64  NAVAHO  Intercontinental 
Guided  Missile.  This  automatically  controlled  and  guided  "bird”  will  be  driven 
by  a  high-thrust  rocket  engine,  and  will  fly  higher  and  faster  than  man  can  see 
with  the  naked  eye.  The  Air  Force  NAVAHO  project  is  a  major  factor  in  our 
country’s  program  of  developing  long-range  missiles. 

North  American  Aviation,  Inc.,  Lot  Angeles,  Downey,  Fresno,  Calif.;  and  Columbus,  Ohio 


H  AMERICAN  AVIATION,  INC.^ 

Engineers:  write  for  details  regarding  challenging  positions  now  open. 
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HEADLINER — Ralph  M.  Long  re¬ 
ceives  a  $100  check  from  Harry 
Reuflinger,  managing  edifor  of 
fhe  Chicago  American,  as  firsf 
prize  (for  the  second  time)  in 
Hearst  headline  writing  competi¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Long,  a  former  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  Bangor  (Me.)  Pa¬ 
triot,  has  been  on  the  American 
copy  desk  for  a  year. 

*  «  * 

John  W.  Rogers,  regional 
editor  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal  Star — named  assistant 
circulation  manager. 

e  *  e 

A.  Bruce  Ewing,  formerly 
with  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette — now  an  account  execu¬ 
tive  in  the  Pittsburgh  public  re¬ 
lations  department  of  Ketchum, 
MacLeod  &  Grove,  Inc. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Leo  E.  Owens,  president  of 
the  Richmond  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent  and  publisher  of  the 
Whittier  (Calif.)  News  — 
marked  his  50th  year  in  the 
newspaper  business.  He  started 
in  the  mechanical  department 
of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune. 

«  *  « 

James  J.  Bru.ss,  news  editor 
of  the  Chagrin  Falls  (Ohio) 
Valley  Herald  —  appointed  di¬ 
rector  of  the  news  bureau  at 

Kent  State  University. 

*  * 

Florence  Harten,  formerly 
with  the  Bayonne  (N.J.)  Times 
— joined  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  Leo  Burnett  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 

*  *  * 

James  M.  Nolan,  former 

promotion  manager  of  the  Al¬ 
bany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
News — appointed  assistant  pro¬ 
motion  and  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Dis¬ 
patch. 

*  «  « 

John  W.  Colt,  managing 
editor  of  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star  —  named  “Free 
Enterprise  Newswriter  of  the 
Year”  by  the  National  Manage¬ 
ment  Association. 


SiGRiD  Holien,  formerly  with 
the  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New 
Mexican  —  joined  the  society 
staff  of  the  Albuquerque 
(N.M.)  Journal. 

«  «  * 


Boyd  Gill,  formerly  with  the 
Franklin  (Ind.)  Star  —  named 
Indiana  news  manager  for 
United  Press. 


«  «  « 

William  D.  Chase,  librarian 
for  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Jourrval 
— chairman  of  the  newspaper 
division.  Special  Libraries  As¬ 
sociation. 

«  *  « 

W.  K.  Dalton,  treasurer  and 
director  of  the  Asheville  (N.M.) 
Citizen-Times  Publishing  Co. 
and  assistant  treasurer  of 
the  Citizen  Express  Co. — re¬ 
tired  after  30  years  with  the 
newspapers. 

«  *  « 

Marvin  M.  Epstein  and 
Lois  De  Sure,  reporters  for 
the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times- 
Star — married  June  10. 

*  «  * 

George  Roberts,  editor  of 
the  Leslie  County  News,  Hy- 
den,  Ky. — resigned. 

*  *  « 


John  R.  Herbert,  editor  of 
the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot- 
Ledger — cited  for  “service  to 
alma  mater  and  public  service” 
by  Boston  University. 

*  «  « 


Wallace  Donkes,  former 
assistant  advertising  manager 
of  the  Aberdeen  (Wash.) 
Daily  World — named  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Skagit  Val¬ 
ley  Herald,  Mount  Vernon, 
Wash. 


♦  ♦ 

Barnett  D. 
Laschever, 
travel  editor 
of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.) 
Times  —  named 
travel  editor  of 
the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune, 
succeeding 
Beach  Conger, 
who  becomes  an 
editorial  writer. 

*  « 


* 


Conger 


Harry  Schenk,  former  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Oregon  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association — 
joined  the  public  information 
department  of  the  Oregon  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State. 

*  «  * 

Charles  E.  Wallace,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Tennessean  —  joined 
the  public  relations  department 
of  the  Borden  Co.,  New  York 
City. 


personal 


Edwin  Rice,  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Red¬ 
wood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune — 
appointed  advertising  manager, 
succeeding  Charles  Miller, 
resigned. 

*  *  * 


and  a  staff  member  of  the 
Lebanon  (Ore.)  Express  last 
year — to  be  an  instructor  in 
the  school  of  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Oregon  at 
Eugfene. 

*  *  * 


Alice  Frein  Johnson,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times — presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Women’s  National 
Press  Club. 

«  *  * 

James  S.  Geggis  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Post  and  Nantucket  (Mass.) 
Town  Crier  —  named  night 
manager  of  the  Boston  bureau 
of  United  Press. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ez  Dolan  — appointed  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  Parade 
magazine. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Clyde  M.  Reed  Jr.,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Parsons 
(Kas.)  Sun — president  of  the 
University  of  Kansas  Alumni 
Association. 


Tom  Ladwig,  editorial  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  Capper  Pub¬ 
lications,  To¬ 
peka,  Kas.  — 
joined  John 
G  o  r  b  u  1 1  and 
Co.,  Topeka  ad¬ 
vertising  firm. 
He  formerly 
wa.s  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  staffs 
of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City 
Daily  Oklaho¬ 
man  and  the 
Emporia  (Kas.)  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Edward  H.  Kochanowski, 
on  the  staff  of  the  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record  for  23  years — 
named  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  *  * 


Ladwig 


*  *  « 

Dorothea  Lyle  McGrath — 
quit  newspaper  work,  after  17 
years  of  it,  to  give  full  time 
to  being  a  housewife.  She  has 
been  on  the  staff  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News,  special¬ 
izing  in  labor  news  reporting, 
since  1947. 

«  a  « 

H.  E.  Bacon  Jr.,  who  has 

been  with  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  — 
joined  the  sales  staff  of  the 
John  W.  Cullen  Co.,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives. 

a  «  a 

Jerry  C.  Martin —  named 
Edinburg,  Tex.  bureau  man¬ 

ager  for  United  Press. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Barton,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lima  (Ohio)  News 
— ^joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer. 

*  *  * 

John  F.  Fitzpatrick,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Salt  Lake  (Utah) 
Tribune  and  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Agency  Corp. — hon¬ 
orary  doctorate  degree  from 
Brigham  Young  University. 

*  *  * 

W.  L.  Winter,  national  ad 
manager  of  the  Stockton 
(Calif.)  Record  for  four  years 


Robert  Endicott  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry,  recent  graduates 
of  the  University  of  Kentucky 
school  of  journalism  —  joined 
the  United  Press  staff  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Varley — resigned  from 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  to 
join  the  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  East  Ohio  Gas  Co. 
*  *  * 

Grace  Garvey,  new  manager 

of  the  Spokane,  Wash.,  office 

of  Pacific  Slope  Newspapers, 
succeeding  Mrs.  Betty  Lou 
Degering,  resigned. 

*  *  * 

J.  Clark  Samuel,  editor  of 
the  Foxboro  (Mass.)  Reporter 
— president  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Press  Association. 

*  *  * 

Arch  W.  Jarrell,  editor  of 
the  Grand  Island  (Neb.)  Daily 
Independent — to  take  part  in  a 
two-week  group  tour  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi¬ 
zation. 

*  *  * 

Don  Bailer  —  rejoined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Erie 
(Pa.)  Dispatch  after  a  one- 
year  absence  in  free-lance  pub¬ 
lic  relations  work. 
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R.  F.  MUNDY,  circulation  manafer  of  the  Greenwood  (S.  C.) 
Index-Journal — named  business  manager. 


Neil  McNeil  of  the  El  Paso  Russell  M.  Daley  Jr.  — 
(Tex.)  Herald-Poet  —  named  named  United  Press  bureau 
Washin^on  correspondent  for  manager  in  Nashville,  Tenn., 
the  Texas  Scripps  -  Howard  replacing  Thomas  B.  Ketter- 
newspapers  {Houston  Press,  son,  who  resigned  to  rejoin  the 
Fort  Worth  Press  and  El  Paso  Army. 

Herald- Post),  succeeding  his  ♦  ♦  * 

father,  Marshall  McNeil,  who  Winfield  R.  Green,  former 
becomes  a  national  affairs  business  writer  for  the  Chi- 
writer  on  the  Scripps-Howard  cago  (Ill.)  Daily  News— joined 
Newspaper  Alliance  staff.  Turner  Advertising  Agency, 

♦  ♦  •  Chicago. 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger, 
publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times — an  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  laws  from  Knox  Col¬ 
lege  (Illinois)  for  his  “distin¬ 
guished  contribution  to  the 
preservation  of  a  free  society 
in  our  time.”  Mr.  Sulzberger 
delivered  the  commencement 
address. 


PHILIP  ZACII,  president  of  Capper  Publications — elected 
president  of  Topeka  INewpaper  Printing  Co.,  which  prints  and 
distributes  both  the  Topeka  (Kas.)  Daily  Capital  and  the  Topeka 
State  Journal. 


ANDREW  P.  PALMER,  general  manager  of  the  Woonsocket 
(R.I.)  Evening  Call — elected  president  of  the  corporation  to 
succeed  his  father,  CHARLES  W.  PALMER,  who  was  president 
and  editor  at  the  time  of  his  death  May  12.  BUELL  W.  HUDSON, 
publisher — elected  editor  to  succeed  Charles  W.  Palmer  and 
also  named  treasurer  to  succeed  his  mother,  MRS.  SAMUEL  E. 
HUDSON,  who  died  May  6. 


William  E. 
Toy,  formerly 
with  the  Oil 
City  (Pa.)  Der¬ 
rick  —  named 
manager  of 
general  adver- 
t  i  s  i  n  g  for 
the  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Herald 
and  Republic. 


JOHN  ALFRED  HAMILTON,  former  editorial  writer  and  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News — named  editor  and  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  North  Virginia  Daily,  Strasburg,  Va. 


DON  MACE,  editor  of  the  Air  Force  Times — elected  vice- 
president  and  editorial  director  of  the  Army  Times  Publishing 
Co.  R.  W.  HUNSEHE,  treasurer  and  general  managei^— elected 
vicepresident  and  circulation  director.  C.  E.  NELSON,  formerly 
general  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily  News — ap¬ 
pointed  business  manager  of  the  Army  Times  Publishing  Co. 


George  Challis — named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  La 
Grande  (Ore.)  Evening  Ob¬ 
server,  succeeding  Ray  Ander¬ 
son,  now  publisher  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Richard  Mahoney  — 
joined  the  sales  staff. 


William  G.  Werner,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Alameda  (Calif.)  Times- 
Star — honored  by  the  Eagles 
as  Alameda’s  “Man  of  the 
Year.” 


ROBERT  MUNDELLA — from  sports  editor  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Texarkana  (Tex.)  Gazette,  and  PAUL  LOWRY — from 
city  editor  to  managing  editor  of  the  Texarkana  Daily  News,  They 
take  over  duties  that  have  been  performed  since  1945  by  J.  Q. 
MAHAFFY,  who  continues  as  editor  of  both  papers,  giving  more 
time  to  editorial  writing  and  public  relations  activities. 


David  M.  Warren,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Panhandle 
(Tex.)  Herald — Missouri  Uni¬ 
versity  Alumni  Association’s 
distinguished  service  award. 


Douglas  Hayward — resigned 
from  the  news  staff  of  the 
Redding  (Calif.)  Record- 
Searchlight  to  enter  the  real 
estate  business  in  Redding. 


Dwight  Sargent,  editorial 
page  director  for  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald,  Evening 
Express  and  Sunday  Telegram 
—  honorary  master’s  degree 
from  Colby  College. 


FLOYD  CASEBOLT,  who  recently  sold  the  Eastland  (Tex.) 
Telegram  —  joined  the  Covington  (N.  M.)  Leader  as  assistant 
editor-publisher.  MRS.  CASEBOLT  is  women’s  editor  of  the 
Leader. 


JOSEPH  M.  CLEARY,  executive  editor  of  the  Bradford  (Pa.) 
Era  and  the  McKean  County  Democrat — named  general  manager. 


G.  Frederick  Mohn  —  ap¬ 
pointed  night  manager  of  the 
United  Press  bureau  in  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn. 


brand  new  magazine-style  panel  for  WOMEN’S  pages 


Dave  McCarthy,  formerly  of 
the  Florence  (Ala.)  rimes  news 
staff — joined  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Journal  copy  rim. 
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Charles  Roluns,  photogra¬ 
pher  for  the  Wichita  (Kas.) 
Eagle — to  join  the  San  Diego 
( Calif.)  Union-Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Harold  LeBourgeoise  —  re¬ 
signed  as  oil  editor  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Post  to  become 
public  relations  director  of 
the  Rives,  Dyke  Advertising 
Agency. 

*  «  * 

Lee  Shippey,  columnist,  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times  —  hon¬ 
ored  by  his  colleagues  in  the 

Authors  Club  for  his  50  years 
of  service  as  newsman  and 
author. 

*  *  • 

Ed  Andreopoulos,  winner  of 
the  Wichita  (Kas.)  Eagle  prize 
this  year  for  the  best  feature 
story  written  by  a  member  of 
Wichita  University — joined  the 
Wichita  Beacon,  as  an  editorial 
writer. 

•  *  • 

Edwin  T.  McClanahan,  for¬ 
mer  promotion  manager  for  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Heraldr-- 
now  advertising  promotion  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 

*  *  * 

Fred  Colla — named  assistant 
circulation  director,  Son  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury-News.  Ed 
Radcliff — succeeds  him  as  as¬ 
sistant  city  circulation  man¬ 
ager. 

*  ♦  • 

Otis  Perkins,  former  editor 
of  the  Hazard  (Ky.)  Herald, 
and  Gene  Oyler,  former  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Tupelo 
(Miss.)  Journal  —  now  copy- 

readers  for  the  Charleston 
(S.C.)  News  and  Courier. 

•  •  • 

Edward  J.  Lynett,  editor 
and  copublisher  of  the  Scran¬ 
ton  (Pa.)  Times — named  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  University. 

♦  ♦  * 

Mrs.  Freese  Lillegard  — 

joined  the  reporting  staff  of 
the  Hillsboro  (Ore.)  Argus. 

*  *  * 

George  Gerbner,  instructor 
in  mass  communications  at  El 
Camino  (Calif.)  College  and 
part-time  lecturer  in  audio¬ 
visual  education  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California  — 
to  join  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  staff  this  fall  as  an  as¬ 
sistant  professor  in  the  school 
of  journalism  and  communica¬ 
tions. 


Glenn  Morris,  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Wilmington 
(Pa.)  Globe  —  joined  the 
Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator 
as  general  assignment  man. 

•  *  • 

Frank  A.  Clarvoe,  Santa 
Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press — 
author  of  a  forthcoming  novel, 
“The  Wonderful  Way.”  He  for¬ 
merly  was  editor,  San  Francis¬ 
co  News. 

*  *  * 

Warren  R.  Jollymore,  for¬ 
mer  reporter  for  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal,  Madison  Wis.  — 
named  public  relations  director 
for  the  Cadillac  Division  of 
General  Motors  Corp. 


Irving  Dilliard,  editor  of 
the  editorial  page  of  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  — 
honorary  degree  from  Brandei.s 
University. 

«  •  * 

Darrell  F.  Holmes  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  narcotics  detective  and 
Galveston  (Tex.)  News  re¬ 
porter  —  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Jacksonville  (Tex.)  Daily 
Progress  as  sports  editor  and 
reporter. 

*  *  « 

Wade  Mosby,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal  daily  Green  Sheet  fea¬ 
ture  section — named  to  the 
Journal’s  New  York  bureau,  re¬ 
placing  Robert  Wells  who  re¬ 
turned  to  Milwaukee  for  another 
assignment. 

*  «  * 

Frank  Norton,  Youngstown 
(Ohio)  Vindicator  copy  desk 
man — resigned  to  devote  all  of 
his  time  to  fiction  writing. 


Quaal  at  WGN 

Chicago 

Ward  L.  Quaal  returns  to 
WGN,  Inc.,  on  Aug.  1,  as 
manager,  replacing  Frank  P. 
Schreiber,  who  has  resigned  as 
vicepresident  and  general  man- 
ag^er,  it  was  announced  by  J. 
Howard  Wood,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  subsidiary.  Mr. 
Quaal  began  his  career  in  the 
radio-television  industry  as  an 
employe  of  WGN  in  1941,  and 
for  the  past  four  years  he  has 
been  vicepresident  and  assistant 
general  manager  of  Crosley 
Broadcasting  Corporation  in 
Cincinnati. 


Aviation  Writers 
Elect  D.  R.  Wallin 

David  R.  Wallin,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post  Dispatch,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Avia¬ 
tion  Writers  Association  at  the 
recent  annual  convention  in 
San  Francisco.  He  succeeds 
Vern  Haughland,  Associated 
Press. 

The  James  J.  Strebig  Me¬ 
morial  trophy  was  awarded  to 
Marvin  G.  Miles,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times,  for  his  series 
on  aviation  activities  in  Alaska. 

Newly  elected  vicepresidents 
are:  George  Rhodes,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Call-BuUetin;  Roy  Kervin, 
Montreal  Gazette;  and  Charles 
J.  Thobaden,  Central  Press 
Association,  Cleveland.  Other 
oflScers  are:  Treasurer,  Leslie 
V.  Spencer;  New  York;  execu¬ 
tive  secretary,  Ralph  H.  Mc- 
Claren,  Jenkintown,  Pa.;  and 
historian,  George  F.  McLaugh¬ 
lin,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 


Chi  Trib  Names  Five 
Scholarship  Winners 

Chicago 

Five  winners  of  Chicago 
Tribune  college  scholarships  for 
1956,  a  competition  open  each 
year  to  Tribune  employes  under 
25  and  to  children  of  employes, 
have  been  announced.  They  will 
receive  $500  a  year  for  four 
years  of  undergraduate  study 
providing  they  remain  in  the 
upper  third  of  their  class. 

The  winners  are:  Anne 
Katherine  Berentson,  daughter 
of  Benjamin  H.  Berentson, 
WGN  Eastern  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative;  Robert  William 
Archer,  son  of  Charles  A.  Ar¬ 
cher  Jr.,  composing  room; 
Teague  Jackson,  son  of  Richard 
W.  Jackson,  financial  news; 
Lauren  Arthur  Barry,  son  of 
Howard  Barry,  sports  depart¬ 
ment;  and  Nancy  Wolens, 
daughter  of  Melvin  B.  Wolens, 
WGN-TV  sales. 

More  than  50  scholarship 
awards  have  been  made  by  the 
Tribune  since  the  plan  began 
operating  in  1935. 

Student  Wins  Paper’s 
First  J  Scholarship 

M.  R.  Ashworth,  publisher, 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger -En¬ 
quirer,  this  week  presented  his 
paper’s  first  Tucker  -  Wilder 
journalism  scholarship  to  Rosa¬ 
lie  Ficker,  Columbus  High 
School  senior. 

An  editorial  board,  com¬ 
prised  of  editors  of  the  two 
newspapers,  selected  the  win¬ 
ner.  Under  terms  of  the  two- 
year  tuition  scholarship.  Miss 
Ficker  will  enroll  this  year  in 
the  Henry  W.  Grady  School  of 
Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Georgia  in  Athens. 

Miss  Ficker  was  cited  for  her 
work  as  editor  of  this  year’s 
272-page  yearbook,  “The  Co- 
hiscan.” 

The  scholarship  is  named 
for  the  late  W.  H.  Tucker,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Enquirer,  and 
the  late  Bruce  Wilder,  associate 
editor  of  the  Ledger. 


Earn  College  Degrees 

Cincinnati 
Three  Enquirer  men  have  re¬ 
ceived  degrees  from  University 
of  Cincinnati.  John  D.  Molloy, 
on  the  paper’s  sports  staff 
since  1952,  received  Bachelor  of 
Arts  Degree  in  Political  Sci¬ 
ence.  Daniel  J.  Baum,  Ken¬ 
tucky  side  reporter,  and  Fred 
0.  Lindner,  compositor,  are 
Masters  of  Arts. 
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Fastest  aircoach  coast-to-coast 


New  York-Los  Angeles  ^9 
Washington-Los  Angeles  ^8 

The  first  nonstop  trans¬ 
continental  DC  *7  aircoach 


Already  the  star  of  the  varation  season,  Ameriran’s  new 
"Royal  Coachman”  is  the  first  nonstop  aircoach  service 
coast  to  coast  on  the  DC  *7,  world’s  fastest  airliner.  This 
luxury  aircoach  is  an  all -coach  service.  It  offers  reserved 
seats  .  .  .  passenger  lounge  .  .  .  and  fine  meals,  served  at 
economical  prices.  There  are  three  "Royal  Coachman” 
flights  daily — two  between  New  York  and  Ix>8  Angeles 
offering  the  fastest  daylight  or  overnight  low  fare  service — 
and  one  between  Washington  and  Ix>8  Angeles,  over  2  hours 
faster  than  any  other  aircoach.  Make  your  reservations  now! 
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Fame  Hunter 
Cook  Restored 
To  Sports  Job 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
No-billed  (cleared)  by  the 
Harris  County  grand  jury  at 
Houston  on  robbery  charges 
growing  out  of  an  attempt  to 
break  a  ‘  big  story”  of  a  $250,- 
000  safe  burglary,  Dan  Cook, 
sports  writer,  has  also  been 
freed  of  suspension  from  his 
position  on  the  San  Antonio 
News  staff. 

Mr.  Cook  was  suspended  with 
pay  following  the  late  April 
incident  when  he  and  Jimmy 
Parks,  San  Antonio  fight  pro¬ 
moter,  “roughed  up”  Edwin  R. 
Hamlett,  ex-convict,  and  Jimmy 
Hicks,  one-time  employer  of 
Hamlett,  in  Houston,  and  took 
from  them  sums  of  money  in 
their  quest  for  burglary  loot. 
The  next  day  Cook  and  Parks 
told  their  story  to  the  Houston 
police  chief  and  turned  over  to 
him  about  $3,000.  (E&P,  May 
5,  page  14.) 

The  Harris  County  grand 
jury  no-billed  Parks,  also. 

Statement  by  Editor 

Ed  Ray,  executive  editor  of 
the  Express  and  News,  issued 
a  statement  as  follows : 

“While  Houston  authorities 
and  the  Hands  County  grand 
jury  had  under  consideration 
the  charge  of  armed  robbery 
against  Dan  Cook  as  an  in¬ 
dividual,  he  was  suspended  from 
his  duties  as  a  sports  writer 
for  the  San  Antonio  News. 

“The  grand  jury  Wednesday 
no-billed  Cook  with  the  com¬ 
ment  that  it  did  not  condone 
his  actions. 

j  “Neither  does  the  Express 
Publishing  Co.,  Cook’s  employer, 
condone  his  actions.  He  was 
neither  assigned,  nor  authorized 
in  the  name  of  this  company, 
to  take  his  reported  actions  in 
this  case. 

“After  conferences  with  Cook 
concerning  his  duties  and  re- 
.sponsibilities  as  an  employe  of 
this  company,  I  have  lifted  his 
suspension  from  the  sports 
staff.  He  is  assigned  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Frank  J.  Klein, 
the  new  executive  sports  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Express  and  News.” 

Acted  on  His  Own 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Cook  had 
reiterated  that  his  efforts  to 
“break”  the  big  burglary  case 
and  gain  fame  was  without  the 
knowledge  and  authority  of  the 
News  and  Express.  This  re¬ 
iteration  was  in  connection 


with  the  filing  of  a  suit  by 
Jimmy  Hicks,  Houston  used  car 
dealer,  against  Cook,  Parks 
and  the  Express  Publishing 
Co.  Hicks,  who,  Houston  police 
agreed,  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  burglary  Cook  and  Parks 
sought  to  solve,  asked  $110,000 
damages.  Hicks  in  his  suit 
claimed  that  Cook  and  Parks 
as  conspirators  came  to  his 
home,  beat  him  and  robbed  him 
of  $2,100  or  $2,200. 

Cook  and  Parks  did,  indeed, 
by  their  Houston  actions,  launch 
a  series  of  developments  that 
solved  not  only  the  “big”  bur¬ 
glary  of  a  safe  at  the  home  of 
Houston  bakery  owner  Paul 
Denny,  hitherto  reported  to 
police  only  in  part,  but  also 
other  thefts. 

• 

Welch  Grape  Juice’s 
Kaplan  Plans  Daily 

J.  M.  Kaplan,  president, 
Welch  Grape  Juice  Co.,  West- 
field,  N.Y.,  is  “looking  into  the 
possibility”  of  starting  a  tab¬ 
loid  morning  daily  in  Middle- 
town,  N.Y.,  Editor  and  Pub¬ 
lisher  learned  last  week.  Off¬ 
set  is  being  considered. 

David  Bernstein,  assistant  to 
Mr.  Kaplan  in  VV’elch’s  New 
York  office,  told  E&P  that 
Community  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Inc.  had  been  organ¬ 
ized  at  55  Fifth  Avenue  to 
operate  the  newspaper  when 
and  if  it  comes  into  being.  This 
is  the  same  address  as  the 
Welch  office. 

Mr.  Bernstein  added  that  he 
had  been  named  executive  vice- 
president  of  CNP  and  will  be 
in  charge  of  “the  operation.” 

Asked  i  f  there  was  any 
truth  in  the  report  that  Mr. 
Kaplan  planned  to  start  a 
chain  of  tabloid  dailies  in  Au¬ 
burn,  Corning,  Courtland  and 
Kingston,  N.Y.,  Mr.  Bernstein 
replied  in  the  negative,  adding 
that  the  Middletown  venture 
was  the  only  one  being  con¬ 
templated. 


At  Kremlin  Party 

John  A.  Kennedy,  publisher 
of  the  Sioux  Fails  (S.  D.) 
Argus-Leader  wound  up  a  30- 
day  tour  of  Russia  by  attend¬ 
ing  a  reception  at  the  Kremlin 
June  7  honoring  President  Tito 
and  Mme.  Tito  of  Yugoslavia. 
Mr.  Kennedy’s  daughter,  Patii- 
cia,  was  permitted  by  Commu¬ 
nist  Chief  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev 
to  take  a  picture  of  her  father 
with  the  guests.  Mr.  Kennedy 
is  a  former  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  from  California. 


This  Is  City  Desk, 

WhaCs  the  Story? 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Newspapering,  in  this  elec¬ 
tronic  age,  can  be  confusing. 

Over  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald’s  radio  came  a  mes¬ 
sage,  “Calling  the  city  desk.” 

City  Editor  Lou  Gerdes 
answered.  A  strange  voice 
came  in. 

The  voice,  it  developed, 
came  from  the  Kansas  City 
Star’s  plane,  which  was  at, 
the  moment  flying  northeast 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  on  an 
assignment  and  was  trying 
to  raise  its  city  desk. 

Both  newspapers  have 
their  own  radio  set-up.  Both, 
it  developed,  share  the  same 
wave  length. 

George  A.  Keaney 
“Missing  Person” 

The  Missing  Persons  Bureau 
of  New  York  City  Police  De¬ 
partment  is  seeking  information 
on  George  A.  Keaney.  A  for¬ 
mer  feature  writer  for  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  &  Suti 
and  a  former  associate  editor  of 
the  Satic7'day  Evening  Post,  he 
has  been  missing  since  Nov.  7, 
1955,  from  Hotel  Kenmore, 
NYC.  Described  as  five  feet  11 
inches,  190  pounds,  49  years  old, 
stocky  build,  ruddy  complexion, 
grey  hair,  brown  eyes,  the 
Police  Department  report 
.states:  “Subject  is  paralyzed  on 
the  left  side,  wears  a  brace  on 
left  leg  knee  high,  has  no  mus¬ 
cular  control  of  left  arm,  car¬ 
ries  cane,  has  to  travel  in  taxis 
due  to  his  physical  condition. 
Subject  may  try  to  have  him¬ 
self  committed  to  a  hospital 
and  not  give  his  correct  name.” 

• 

Jury  Finds  for  Daily 
In  Libel  Action 

Port  Clinton,  Ohio 

An  Ottawa  County  Common 
Pleas  Court  jury  returned  a  di¬ 
rected  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
Port  Clinton  Herald  in  a  $105,- 
000  libel  suit  brought  against 
the  publishers  of  the  newspaper 
by  Former  Chief  of  Police 
George  Lemaster. 

Mr.  Lemaster  sued  the  Herald, 
charging  that  stories  in  its  col¬ 
umns  were  a  factor  in  his  dis¬ 
missal  as  chief  some  time  ago. 
The  former  Detroit  police  ser¬ 
geant  was  discharged  by  Port 
Clinton  on  the  grounds  that  he 
failed  to  adjust  himself  to  a 
small  city. 


Court  Finds 
No  Contempt 
In  Name  Case 

Gallipolis,  Ohio 
Vic  Sherow,  editor  of  the 
Gallipolis  Tribune,  has  won  a 
four-month  fight  against  a 
contempt  of  court  conviction. 
The  Fourth  District  Court  of 
Appeals  reversed  a  lower  court’s 
decision. 

The  appeals  court  said  Mr. 
Sherow  had  no  knowledge  of 
a  written  order  forbidding  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  names  of  juven¬ 
ile  offenders  and  that  the  editor 
should  not  have  been  compelled 
to  testify  in  his  hearing  be- 
cau.se  it  was  a  criminal  case. 

Gallia  County  Juvenile  Court 
Judge  John  W.  Howell  had 
found  Mr.  Sherow  guilty  of 
contempt  of  court  Feb.  7  and 
fined  him  $200.  The  fine  was 
suspended  pending  appeal.  (E 
&  P,  Feb.  11,  page  10.) 

The  citation  grew  out  of  the 
publication  in  the  Tribune  of 
the  names  of  five  juvenile  van¬ 
dals  sentenced  to  the  Boys’ 
Industrial  School. 

Judge  Howell  had  based  his 
contempt  citation  on  a  section 
of  the  Revised  Ohio  Code  which 
sets  up  a  probation  department 
in  the  Juvenile  Court,  defines 
the  duties  of  the  probation  of¬ 
ficer,  and  specifically  provides 
“the  reports  and  records  of  the 
department  shall  be  considered 
information  and  shall  not  be 
made  public.” 

“No  one  ought  to  be  found 
guilty  upon  a  doubtful  charge 
of  indirect  contempt  and  es¬ 
pecially  so  in  a  case  involving 
the  freedom  of  the  press,”  the 
Appeals  Court  ruled. 

“Construing  this  statute 
.strictly  as  we  are  required  to 
do  in  a  criminal  contempt  pro¬ 
ceeding,”  the  Appeals  Court 
stated : 

“We  must  conclude  that  this 
provision  of  the  statute  ap¬ 
plies  only  to  the  probation  de¬ 
partment  and  has  no  applica¬ 
tion  to  cases  where  the  delin¬ 
quents  have  been  sentenced  and 
committed  to  a  state  institu¬ 
tion.” 

Judge  Howell  had  cited  Ed¬ 
itor  Sherow  and  Reporter 
Charles  Butler  for  contempt 
for  ignoring  a  court  order  that 
the  names  of  the  boys  not  be 
made  public.  The  reporter  was 
freed  after  he  said  he  had 
passed  to  Mr.  Sherow  the  names 
and  the  judge’s  request  and 
that  the  editor  had  inserted  the 
names  in  the  story. 
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Rochester  leads  in  Department  Store  sales  per 
capita  among  all  big  cities 
in  New  York  State  .  .  .  leads 
New  York  City  by  88%. 


Why? 


Impact ! 


Simplel  Rochester  regularly  does  business  with  eight  rich  counties  .  .  .  Total¬ 
ing  more  than  720,000  population,  $1-1/3  billions  of  Effective  Buying  Income 
(says  Sales  Management).  In  this  area  there  is  no  other  shopping  center 
of  as  much  as  20,000  population.  The  work-horse  advertising  medium  that 
Rochester  department  stores  use  to  blanket  it  is  The  Rochester  Times-Union 
and  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

The  appeal  of  these  Rochester  newspapers  throughout  this  huge  market  has 
been  intrinsic  for  more  than  sixty  years.  The  ratio  of  circulation  to  families  is 
91.6%.  They  are  newspapers  which  in  every  way,  represent  high  standards 
of  local  editing  and  circulation  excellence  .  .  .  there  are  none  better.  And  at 
the  lowest  general  advertising  milline  rate  of  any  standard  page-size  news¬ 
paper  in  the  State. 


P.S.:  Rochester  leads  these  big  cities  in  per  capita  Grocery  Sales  too! 


lochesltr,  /Vrw  York 


equalled  in  only  one  other  I 

I  *1 _ J 

metropolitan'  trading  area  j 

I  in  the  nation  .  .j _ j 
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Rochester  Times-Union 

9mo(ntl 

Members:  The  Cannett  Croup 


Represented  nationally  by 
J.  P.  McKinney  and  Son,  Inc. 
New  York  Syracuse 

Chicago  San  Francisco 
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SYNDICATES 


Latin  Americans  Love 
The  Comics:  Fendell 


By  James  L.  CoUings 

Jack  Davidson  Fendell,  a 
man  with  seven  or  eight  hairs 
and  eyebrows  that  make  up  the 
loss,  had  no 
trouble  deciding 
as  a  young  man 
what  he  wanted 
to  do  for  a 
career. 

He  wanted  to 
work  in  Central 
America.  He 
prepared  him¬ 
self  well  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  law  degree 
and  studying 
Spanish,  and  now  he  is  regional 
director  of  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate — INS — INP  in  12  upper 
Latin  American  countries.  His 
home  offices  are  in  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Bogota,  Colom¬ 
bia. 

In  town  this  week  to  see  how 
things  are  stateside.  Jack  had 
a  few  comments  about  his 
early  days  as  a  representative 
and  the  growth  of  comics  there 
since  his  debut  in  June,  1931. 

Suspicious 

“I  joined  King  that  year,” 
he  said,  “and  I  was  the  first 
syndicate  man  stationed  in  the 
upper  Latin  America  territory. 
ni  never  forget  my  first  year 
when  the  editor  of  a  small 
newspaper  asked  me,  after  my 


eloquent  presentation  of  ‘Bring¬ 
ing  Up  Father,’  how  much  we’d 
pay  him  for  running  it  daily.” 

A  quick  smile  creased  Jack’s 
round  face.  “He  wanted  to  be 
paid  because  he  thought  the 
strip  had  concealed  advertising 
or  promotion.” 

Those  were  the  days,  too, 
when  newspapers  there  thought 
one  strip  was  enough,  and  when 
he  offered  more,  as  King  began 
producing  more  comics  and 
features,  he  was  told,  “We  have 
a  strip.”  That  was  always  the 
answer.  Two  strips?  —  incon¬ 
ceivable. 

“But  today,”  Jack  said,  “a 
new  paper  starting  up  doesn’t 
think  of  rolling  with  any  less 
than  six  to  eight  strips,  and 
the  bigger,  established  papers 
have  that  many.  I’d  say  the 
trend  is  for  all  papers,  even 
the  smallest,  to  have  that 
many.” 

In  other  words,  he  pointed 
out,  the  growth  of  comics  over 
a  25-year  period  has  been  a 
big,  wholesome,  prosperous 
thing — even  amusing.  Jack  ex¬ 
plained  that  strips  are  so  much 
a  part  of  the  local  scene  — 
and  not  considered  peculiarly 
American  —  that  in  almost 
every  city  you’ll  find  people 
nicknamed  after  characters  in 
their  favorite  comics. 


Fendell 


Anybody  theen  Thammy? 

Herby’s  got  a  new  pal— with  four  feet,  and  nutty  about 
nuts!  A  pixie  chipmunk,  Sammy  is  a  mystery  to  Ma  and 
Pa  Smith,  who  can’t  figure  out  why  shades  suddenly  go 
up  and  tires  go  down . . .  but  to  Herby  his  pet  is  thum 
fun  . . .  and  will  give  a  lot  of  laughs  to  millions  of  fans  in 


SmittT 

by  Walter  Berndt.  As  welcome  a  daily  caller  as  the  mailman,  this 
strip  of  America’s  favorite  office  hoy  is  a  perennial  favorite. . . 
good  clean  fun.  fine  for  the  family  trade,  popular  with  every 
age  group,  income  and  social  bracket . . .  and  is  a  valuable 
franchise  for  any  newspaper.  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire, 
or  write  Mollie  Slott.  Manager . . . 

Chicago  Tribune^JVetv  YorhlVotcs 
Syndicate,  Inc. 


“Another  thing  —  there  are 
more  pantomime  and  other 
humor  strips  in  my  territory 
now,”  he  said,  “including  some 
by  Latin  American  artists,  es¬ 
pecially  Argentineans.  But  90% 
of  the  comics  and  features  are 
still  created  in  the  United 
States.”  This  doesn’t  mean 
they’re  cutting  down  on  ad¬ 
venture  strips,  but  simply  that 
they  are  using  more  strips 
altogether. 

When  at  home  with  wife  and 
two  children  in  San  Jose,  Jack, 
49,  bowls,  rides  horseback  (owns 
two  horses),  studies  Latin 
American  history  (has  40-50 
books  on  the  subject)  and  cor¬ 
responds  with  King  in  New 
York.  This  accounts  for  half 
the  year;  the  other  six  months 
he’s  on  the  road. 

“I’ve  kept  a  log  of  every 
trip  I’ve  made  in  the  last 
quarter  century,”  he  said,  “and, 
believe  me,  there  have  been 
some  changes.  When  I  first 
got  here,  only  one  of  our  strips 
was  available  in  Spanish.  Now 
we  have  28,  while  roughly 
about  the  same  number  is 
offered  by  the  other  S3mdicates 
combined. 

“You  ask  what  the  most 
popular  strips  are.  Well,  I 
don’t  have  statistics  at  hand, 
so  I  can’t  give  a  precise 
answer,  but  unquestionably 
‘Blondie’  is  No.  1  on  the  list. 
The  following  that  I  mention 
are  not  in  any  particular  order 
— ‘Bringing  Up  Father,’  ‘Mutt 
and  Jeff,’  ‘The  Phantom,’  ‘Man¬ 
drake,’  ‘Tarzan’  and  ‘Rip 
Kerby.’  Disney  strips  and  simi¬ 
lar  ones  from  other  syndicates 
sell  well  too. 

“Yes,  their  comics  and  fea¬ 
tures,  like  their  newspapers  in 
format  and  typography  and 
policy,  are  not  too  different 
from  ours  now.” 


Hospital  Croup  Issues 
News  Outlet  Directory 

Chicago 

A  directory  of  news  outlets 
in  the  Chicago  area  (press, 
radio  and  television)  has  been 
released  to  63  member  hospi¬ 
tals  of  the  Chicago  Hospital 
Council.  Purpose  of  the  di¬ 
rectory  is  to  stimulate  wider 
use  of  news  media. 

The  directory  is  part  of  a 
planned  sequence  of  activities 
conducted  by  the  Council  to  im¬ 
prove  hospital-press  relations. 
Other  projects  over  the  past 
two  years  include: 

(1)  A  set  of  cards,  listing 
people  on  each  hospital  shift 
responsible  for  answering  in¬ 
quiries  from  the  press  (sent  to 
all  news  media  in  the  Chicago 
area);  (2)  preparation  of  a 
“Guide  to  Ethical  Hospital - 
Press-TV-Radio  Relationships,” 
agreed  to  by  a  joint  committee 
of  the  press  and  hospitals  and 
now  before  the  Chicago  Medical 
Society  for  approval;  (3)  press 
relations  workshops  for  hospi¬ 
tal  press  contact  people;  (4) 
creation  of  an  organization  of 
hospital  public  relations  direc¬ 
tors  to  provide  a  forum  for 
exchange  of  ideas  and  discus¬ 
sion  of  problems;  (6)  an  an¬ 
nual  dinner  meeting  of  press 
and  hospital  representatives. 

• 

The  Psychic  World 

Miss  Rhea  Talley,  New  York 
columnist  for  the  Houston 
(Tex.)  Post,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Commercial  Appeal,  Toledo 
(Ohio)  Blade  and  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Courier  -  Journal,  is 
author  of  a  series  of  21  ar¬ 
ticles  on  “The  Psychic  World,” 
which  the  Houston  Post  began 
running  on  May  29.  The  ar¬ 
ticles  deal  with  psychic  pheno¬ 
mena,  such  as  the  Bridey  Mur¬ 
phy  story. 


goes  on  the  road 
July  15. 


To  the  grassroots  in  a  trailer! 
A  3-month,  12,000-mile  trip 
to  “Anywhere,  America”  .  .  . 
osoes  NOW — 500  word*  dally 


Rales,  samples: 

Ed  Koterba 
6103  Kirby  Road 
Bethesda,  Maryland 
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Only  STEEL  can  do  so  many  jobs  so  well 


They  Call  It  “Curling”  Scottish  soldiers  introduced  this  game  in 
Quebec,  just  before  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  40-pound  granite 
stones  are  slid  down  a  140-foot  sheet  of  ice,  frequently  with  a 
“curling  motion”  that  curves  them  around  other  stones.  In  the 
picture,  members  of  the  New  Liskeard  Curling  Club,  Ontario, 
sweep  the  ice  ahead  of  the  oncoming  stone.  Miles  of  USS  National 
Pipe  lie  beneath  many  of  the  rinks,  carrying  the  brine 
that  freezes  the  ice. 


First  Atomic  Power  Plant  »  being  built 

near  Shippingport,  Pa.  This  tremendous 
project  uses  thousands  of  tons  of  concrete 
—all  reinforced  with  steel  bars  and  mesh 
from  U.S.  Steel  Supply. 


This  trade-mark  is  your  guide 
to  quality  steel. 


Trailers  That  Won  t  Wear  Out  It’s  true.  No 

trailer  made  from  Stainless  Steel  has  ever  been 
known  to  wear  out,  because  Stainless  is  far 
stronger  than  other  metals,  and  it  will  not  cor¬ 
rode  and  weaken.  The  great  strength  of  Stain¬ 
less  allows  compact  design.  The  trailer  shown 
here,  for  example,  has  sides  made  from  thin 
sheets  of  Stainless  Steel,  corrugated  into  walls 
that  are  only  one  inch  thick.  Consequently,  it 
can  carry  much  more  cargo  than  ordinary 
trailers. 


For  further  information  on  any  product  mentioned  in  this  advertisement,  write  United  States  Steel,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  BRIDGE  AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  and  CYCLONE  FENCE.  COLUMBIA-GENEVA  STEEL.  CONSOLIDATED  WESTERN  STEEL.  GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  NATIONAL  TUBE 
OIL  WELL  SUPPLY  TENNESSEE  COAL  &  IRON  . UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PROOUCTS  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  OiVnteai  oT UNITED  STATES  STEEL  CORPORATION,  PITTSBURGH 
UNITED  STATES  STEEL  HOMES,  INC.  •  UNION  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNITED  STATES  STEEL  EXPORT  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY  6-1452 
SEE  Th#  Unitad  Slatat  Sl*al  Hour,  lt'»  a  full-hour  TV  program  proionlod  ovory  olhor  wo  k  by  Unilod  Stoles  Steel.  Consult  your  local  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 
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UNITED  STATES  STEEL 


CIKCULATION 

New  Study  Highlights  50 
Ways  to  Win  Youngsters 

By  (ieorge  A.  Brandenburg 


Ways  of  winning  younger 
readers  to  newspapers  are  of 
prime  importance  these  days  to 
both  editors  and  circulation 
managers.  The  topic  was  thoro¬ 
ughly  aired  at  the  recent  Cleve¬ 
land  convention  of  newspaper 
promotion  managers  and  is 
slated  for  further  discussioi)  at 
the  upcoming  ICMA  convention 
in  Chicago,  June  26-28. 

ICMA  members  will  be  asked 
to  join  in  a  three-way  effort 
to  encourage  greater  teen-age 
reading  of  newspapers,  working 
in  close  cooperation  with  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
As.sociation  and  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
NNPA  has  already  issued  a  re¬ 
port,  “Teen  Scene,”  covering 
150  tried  and  tested  methods  of 
appealing  to  teen-agers.  (E&P, 
May  19,  page  9.) 

Offers  50  Ideas 

Meanwhile,  a  Boston  Univer¬ 
sity  graduate  student  has  come 
up  with  more  than  50  practical 
ways  of  winning  youthful  read¬ 
ers  to  the  newspaper  side  of  the 
ledger.  Stanley  A.  Rosenthal, 
graduate  student  at  Boston  U, 
received  a  special  alumni  award 
for  his  research  project. 

His  graduate  study,  “An  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  Relationship  be¬ 
tween  Daily  Newspapers  and 
the  Juvenile  Reader,”  included 
a  survey  of  what  more  than  100 
daily  newspapers  are  doing  to 
win  and  hold  young  readers. 
Mr.  Rosenthal  carried  on  his 
research  under  the  joint  super¬ 
vision  of  Dr.  David  Manning  of 
Boston  U  and  H.  Phelps  Gates, 
Christian  Science  Monitor  circu¬ 
lation  manager  and  chairman 
of  the  ICMA  Education  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Based  on  Mr.  Rosenthal’s  sur¬ 
vey  of  large,  medium  and  small 
newspapers,  he  has  prepared  a 
14-point  check  list  that  covers 
all  the  various  things  news¬ 
papers  are  doing  in  the  teen¬ 
age  field: 

Check  List 

1.  Daily  or  weekly  pages  for 
youngsters. 

2.  Features  for  the  pre-high 
sAool  age  group. 

3.  By-lined  material  written 
by  young  readers. 

4.  Syndicated  features  which 
cater  to  children’s  interests. 


5.  Letter  clubs  or  letter  col¬ 
umns  for  young  readers. 

6.  School  news  with  many 
names  and  pictures. 

7.  Local  news  and  pictures 
of  youth  organizations. 

8.  Extensive  schoolboy  sports 
coverage. 

9.  Features  about  television 
of  interest  to  children. 

10.  Youth  promotions,  such  as 
clubs,  sports  activities,  exhibits, 
contests. 

11.  Children’s  tours  through 
the  newspaper  plant. 

12.  Extensive  uses  of  the 
newspaper  in  the  classroom. 

13.  News  summaries  written 
at  the  reading  level  of  young 
people. 

14.  Special  features,  such  as 
activity  calendars,  inquiring  re¬ 
porters,  birthday  listings,  gossip 
columns. 

Divided  on  TV 

The  survey  found  newspapers 
about  equally  divided  in  their 
opinions  as  to  whether  tele¬ 
vision  is  making  substantial  in¬ 
roads  on  juvenile  newspaper 
reading.  Some  newspapers  were 
emphatic  in  pointing  out.  that 
TV  news  and  program  guides 
have  become  a  valuable  “door- 
opener”  to  daily  newspaper 
reading. 

Among  the  most  widely  read 
syndicated  features  slanted  to 
children  and  young  people,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  survey,  were 
“Junior  Editors,”  “Uncle  Ray’s 
Corner,”  “Walt  Disney’s  True 
Life  Adventures,”  “Try  It,” 
“Manners  and  Morals  for 
Teens,”  “Young  Moderns,” 
“Junior  Treasure  Chest,”’ 
“Asky  Andy,”  and  “Tips  for 
Teens.” 

A  condensed  outline  of  more 
than  50  ways  now  in  use  to  win 
the  interest  of  juvenile  readers 
can  be  obtained  without  cost  by 
sending  a  self  -  addressed 
stamped  envelope  to  Mr.  Gates 
at  the  Christian  Science  Moni¬ 
tor,  in  care  of  ICMA  Education 
Committee,  1  Norway  St.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass. 

Goldish  Asks  Some  Questions 

While  on  the  subject  of  ap¬ 
pealing  to  youth,  circulation 
managers  will  be  interested  in 
the  observations  of  Sidney 
Goldish,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 


Stan-  and  Tribune  research  di¬ 
rector,  who  had  this  to  say  in 
the  foreword  of  the  NNPA 
study  of  the  “Teen  Scene:” 

“If  there  is  any  cause  for 
concern  about  the  effectiveness 
of  newspapers  in  reaching  and 
gaining  the  interest  of  young 
readers  these  days,  we  would  do 
well  to  look  elsewhere  than  to 
TV  for  the  causative  factors. 
We  ought  instead  to  be  asking 
ourselves  some  questions  like 
these : 

“1.  Is  the  content  of  a  na¬ 
ture  to  appeal  to  most  youthful 
readers? 

“2.  Have  the  newspapers  ever 
done  a  better  job  of  capturing 
the  time  and  attention  of  youth¬ 
ful  readers;  in  other  words,  are 
we  doing  less  well  today  what 
we  once  did  better?  Systematic 
studies  of  readership  go  back 
less  than  20  years,  and  we  can’t 
be  sure  of  the  answer;  but  the 
chances  are  that  quite  the  re¬ 
verse  is  true  —  that  today’s 
picture-laden,  attractively  made 
up,  streamlined  newspaper  car¬ 
ries  greater  appeal  than  ever 
for  the  younger  reader. 

“3.  When  we  talk  of  winning 
or  losing  ‘youth  readers,’  what, 
exactly,  do  we  mean?  We  need 
to  distinguish  between  age 
groups  in  the  youth  population. 
Reading  is  taught  to  six  and 
seven-year  olds,  but  no  one 
would  argue  that  their  interests 
and  intellectual  capacities  are 
similar  to  those  of  youngsters 
in  junior  or  senior  high  school, 
or  in  the  first  year  of  college. 
We  have  found  interests  in  the 
12-14  age  group,  for  instance, 
tending  to  center  in  the  comics 
and  sports  pages,  in  TV  and 
movie  listings,  in  picture  pag;es; 
but  typical  teen-agers  (15-18) 
give  attention  to  advice  columns 
and  school  hews  and  fashions, 
and  they  show  awakening  in¬ 
terest  in  the  social  pages,  in 
politics,  in  reports  of  community 
cultural  events  .  .  . 

Problem  Recognized 

“It’s  highly  likely  that  we 
can  present  much  more  than  we 
now  offer  the  varied  youth 
groups  in  our  newspapers,  .and 
can  broaden  our  daily  appeals 
to  them.  But  we  should  not 
start,  our  studies  persuade  us, 
with  the  assumption  that  TV 
has  created  a  new  problem  for 
us.  If  a  problem  exists,  it  may 
be  that  we’ve  just  gotten 
around  to  recognizing  it,”  con¬ 
cludes  Mr.  Goldish. 

Certainly  with  the  NNPA 
study,  plus  Mr.  Rosenthal’s 
check  list,  plus  whatever  ICMA 
and  ASNE  propose  to  do  about 
it,  teen-agers  (and  their  younger 
counterparts)  will  continue  to 


Mother  of  Carriers 
Receives  Citation 

Portland,  Ore. 
The  first  Maria  C.  Jackson 
memorial  award,  honoring 
the  late  “Little  Mother”  of 
the  Journal  family  who  was 
the  wife  of  the  founder  of 
the  paper,  C.  S.  Jackson,  was 
presented  to  Mrs.  Maynard 
B.  Cannon,  for  parental  con¬ 
tributions  to  a  successful  ca¬ 
reer  of  a  newspaperboy. 

Her  son,  Dale,  was  one  of 
five  boys  to  receive  the  circu¬ 
lation  department’s  highest 
honor  for  those  who  deliver 
Journals — the  master  deal¬ 
er’s  award.  Three  other  sons 
are  also  newspaperboys  and 
the  two  younger  sons  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  follow  in  their  foot¬ 
steps. 


be  prime  targets  for  newspa¬ 
pers  to  “shoot”  at  and  to  culti¬ 
vate  as  assiduously  as  has  been 
the  case  among  adult  readers 
with  varying  interests,  such  as 
food  pages  for  women,  and 
sport  and  financial  pages  with 
their  basic  content  aimed  at 
men. 

Outboard  Delivery 

The  Paris  newspaper,  France- 
Soir,  has  inaugurated  outboard 
motor  boat  delivery  of  its  pa¬ 
pers  on  the  Seine  to  avoid  traf¬ 
fic  jams.  Three  boats  have  been 
equipped  with  the  American- 
made  25  HP  Johnson  motors  to 
deliver  15,000  copies  of  the  pa¬ 
per  to  be  carried  across  Paris 
to  the  bridge  under  the  Eiffel 
Tower  where  motorcycles  take 
the  papers  directly  to  surround¬ 
ing  newsstands.  These  fast 
boats  carry  800  pounds  of  news¬ 
papers  on  each  of  their  six 
daily  trips  on  the  Seine,  saving 
30  minutes  time  over  the  old 
delivery  method  on  each  run. 

Carrier  Wins  Citation 

For  his  prompt  action  in  call¬ 
ing  police  and  thwarting  a  bui'- 
glary,  15  year  old  Donald 
Moshenko,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press  carrier,  was  awarded  a 
special  Civilian  Citation  by 
Detroit  Police  Commissioner 
Edward  S.  Piggins.  Delivering 
the  early  morning  Free  Press 
to  Miss  Hanna  Nothdurft,  Don¬ 
ald  caught  her  cue:  a  burglary 
attempt  across  the  street,  and 
no  phone  in  the  house.  Donald 
ran  to  call  police.  His  prompt 
action  enabled  police  to  capture 
the  burglar  as  he  was  leaving 
the  scene. 
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LEADING  NEWSPAPERS  USE 
MICRO  PHOTO  MICROFILMING 


From  coast  to  coast  and  Canada  to  tho  Gulf . . .  Micro 
Photo  films  more  newspapers  than  all  other  commercial 
services  combined.  The  reasons  for  this  overwhelming 
preference  ore  ...  (1)  the  largest,  clearest  2-page  image 
gives  you  maximum  readability  at  minimum  cost  .  .  . 
(2)  specialization  in  newspaper  microfilming  insures 
rapid  and  correct  handling  of  your  material  ...  (3) 
archival  storage  for  negatives,  at  no  extra  cost .  .  .  and 
(4)  unquestioned  quality,  thanks  to  film  processing  that 
meets  or  exceeds  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards’  rigid 
requirements.  Let  us  prove  the  clarity  (and  savings)  you 
get  .  .  .  with  a  microfilmed  sample  of  your  own  news¬ 
paper.  Details  upon  request. 
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How  Modern  Transit 
Can  Help  Solve 
City  Parking  Problems 


Tigress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Ptoduct 

GENERAL^  ELECTRIC 


OVERFLOWING  MIDTOWN  PARKING  is  one 

of  the  things  that  drives  business  away  from  your 
city.  Drivers  detest  the  frustrating  search  for  a 
place  to  park  that  accompanies  each  trip  downtown. 


The  parking  squeeze  is  tighter  now  than  at  any 
other  time  in  our  history.  There  just  isn’t  enough 
space  in  our  business  districts  to  accommodate  all  of 
our  automobiles.  The  resulting  loss  of  business  and 
tax  revenues  and  the  prohibitive  cost  of  making  room 
for  more  cars  is  of  real  concern  to  all  communities. 

Informed  civic  leaders  are  coming  to  realize  that 
for  the  average  business  district,  about  2  square  feet 
of  automobile  parking  area  would  be  required  for  each 
square  foot  of  business  floor,  if  all  workers  and  cus¬ 
tomers  travel  via  private  automobile. 

A  modern  transit  system  can  help  you  solve  this 
parking  problem. 

SPACIOUS,  OUTLYING  PARKING  LOTS,  serving  a 
jast,  modern  transit  system  on  a  separate  right-of- 
way,  encourage  drivers  to  park  their  cars  outside  the 
business  district.  People  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
drive,  free  of  traffic,  to  a  nearby  transit  station,  park 
without  searching  for  space,  and  ride  quickly  and 
comfortably  to  their  destinations.  Cleveland,  Boston 
and  other  large  cities  report  that  transit  riders  have 
accepted  the  “park  and  ride”  idea  enthusiastically. 

Too,  since  modern  transit  reduces  the  demand  for 
downtown  parking,  valuable  city  land  that  would 
normally  be  earmarked  for  parking  can  be  put  to 
more  productive  community  use. 

Find  out  how  modern  transit  can  work  to  best 
advantage  for  your  city.  Write  Section  107-32,  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co.,  Locomotive  and  Car  Equipment 
Department,  Erie,  Pa.,  for  illustrated  brochures. 


OUTLYING  TRANSIT  PARKING  Is  convenient 
and  easy.  People  who  drive  autos  are  happy  to 
^  leave  parking  problems  behind  and  travel  swiftly  and 

comfortably  into  the  business  area  on  fast  transit. 

1 _ 


PROMOTION 

Radio  Story- 
Newspapers 

By  T.  S.  Ir^in 

Newspaper  promotion  people 
have  been  reading  with  some¬ 
thing  of  a  sense  of  futility 
these  past  few  weeks  a  booklet 
titled  “When  disaster  threat¬ 
ened  .  .  .  they  counted  on 
radio!” 

The  booklet  tells  the  story 
of  how  radio  helped  people 
and  communities  during  last 
year’s  floods,  tornadoes  and 
hurricanes. 

Radio  did  one  whale  of  a 
job  of  keeping  people  informed 
and  warned.  It  deserves  the 
praise,  official  and  unofficial, 
which  has  been  heaped  upon  it 
and  some  of  which  you  can  read 
in  this  booklet.  This  is  not 
meant  to  detract  one  iota  from 
that  praise.  Indeed,  our  pur¬ 
pose  in  reporting  this  booklet 
is  to  get  you  to  read  the  story, 
to  absorb  the  praise,  and  then 
to  ask  yourself,  “Where  the 
hell  were  newspapers  during 
all  this?” 

You  know  the  answer  to  that 
as  well  as  we  do.  Except  where 
they  were  themselves  physical 
victims  of  the  storms  that  hit 
their  communities,  newspapers 
were  on  the  job  24  hours  a  day 
right  along  with  radio-TV. 

Newspapers,  too,  deserve 
much  piaise  for  the  job  they 
did  last  year  in  warning  people 
and  informing  them — a  n  d  in 
helping  people  and  communities 
rebuild  after  the  storms  and 
return  to  normal  business  and 
social  and  family  and  commun¬ 
ity  activities. 

But  nobody  is  telling  the 
newspaper  story  to  the  world 
at  large  the  way  the  radio 
people  are  telling  their  story. 
Yes,  it  is  true  that  here  and 
there  a  few  newspapers  told 
their  own  stories.  But  nobody 
is  telling  the  world  the  story 
of  what  all  newspapers  did, 
the  stoi'y  of  what  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  medium  did — and  it, 
too,  is  a  whale  of  a  story. 

That’s  what  we  meant  by 
saying  earlier  that  some  pro¬ 
motion  people  on  newspapers 
are  reading  this  booklet  with  a 
sense  of  futility.  For  years  now 
newspaper  promotion  people 
have  been  talking  and  urging 
and  hoping  for  some  central 
agency  to  do  this  kind  of  public 
relations  job  for  newspapers. 
So  far  it  has  remained  just 
talk. 


CIGAR  STORE  INDIANS  now  adorn  the  lobby  of  Newsday's  building 
at  Garden  City,  LI.  Harry  F.  Guggenheim,  husband  of  Editor- 
Publisher  Alicia  Patterson,  bought  a  stern-face  chief  and  unsmiling 
squaw  from  the  collection  of  a  Rhode  Island  man.  They  stand  guard 
over  a  coin  box. 


Well  Told, 
Are  Mute 

When  will  something  be 
done  about  it? 

In  the  meantime,  get  a  copy 
of  this  booklet  from  the  Nation¬ 
al  Association  of  Radio  and 
Television  Broadcasters,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. — and  think  of 
how  we  can  get  the  newspaper 
industry  to  get  vocal  about  its 
virtues. 

Tomorrows  Artists 

If  you’re  looking  for  a  way 
to  make  closer  contact  with 
your  high  schools,  perhaps  this 
idea  of  Ned  Chilton’s  will  help 
you.  Ned  is  promotion  man- 
ager  of  the  Charleston 
(W.Va.)  Gazette. 

The  idea  is  to  run  an  “Art¬ 
ists  of  Tomoirow”  contest  in 
the  high  schools.  Ned  and  Jim 
Dent,  h  i  s  assistant,  got  i  n 
touch  with  every  art  teacher 
in  the  state  and  promoted  en¬ 
tries  from  their  students.  Local 
artists  served  as  preliminary 
judges,  weeding  out  paintings 
exhibited  in  April  during  a 
State  Creative  Arts  Festival. 

Other  judges  then  selected 
two  winners  from  these  in 
three  different  art  classifica¬ 
tions.  The  winning  six  paint¬ 
ings  were  then  submitted  to 
the  faculty  of  the  Famous 
Artists  School,  Westport,  Conn., 
and  the  winner  they  selected 
gets  a  2-year  scholarship — plus 
a  trip  to  New  York  for  his 
teacher. 

This  first  year’s  contest 
pulled  155  entries;  small,  but 
enough  to  encourage  Ned  to 
go  ahead  with  the  contest  for 
next  year. 

Ditesn't  Everyone? 

“Doesn’t  everyone  you  know 
read  the  Herald?”  is  the  line 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  is 
currently  promoting  in  a  series 
of  45  5-column  advertisements 
in  its  own  columns. 

The  ads  run  daily,  alternat¬ 
ing  among  three  different 
groups.  One  group  is  devoted 
to  Herald  readers.  It  takes  one 
family  at  a  time,  tells  why  they 
read  the  Herald  and  tells  also 
about  how  many  other  families 
in  their  neighborhood  read  it. 

Another  group  of  ads  con¬ 
tains  information  of  specific 
interest  t  o  advertisers.  The 
third  group  is  devoted  to  Her¬ 
ald  reporters,  columnists  and 
other  key  personnel,  telling 


about  them  not  only  as  Her¬ 
ald  writers  but  also  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  communities. 

A  Man  Who  .  .  . 

New  York  Times  devotes  all 
windows  in  its  Times  Tower 
street-level  store  to  displays 
.showing  how  national  political 
parties  and  their  nominating 
conventions  were  reported  in 
the  Times  since  its  beginning 
in  1851.  All  material  right  out 
of  the  paper’s  files,  photostated 
and  blown-up — with  some  of 
the  pictures  provided  by  serv- 
i  c  e  s.  Display  winning  praise 
from  teachers.  Will  be  followed 
by  similar  display  showing  how 
the  Times  covered  presidential 
elections. 

^Biggest  Picnic^ 

A  combined  promotion  of  the 
Toronto  Telegram,  and  Sun¬ 
beam  Bread — Miss  Sunbeam’s 
Picnic  for  Elmer’s  Friends — 
has  set  a  new  record  for  Ca¬ 
nadian  promotional  programs. 

Heralded  by  extensive  edi¬ 
torial  coverage  and  full  page, 
two-color  adverti.sements  in  the 
Telegram  and  numerous  other 
advertising  media,  the  picnic 
attracted  a  crowd  estimated  to 
be  in  excess  of  100,000  persons. 

The  picnic,  billed  as  “The 
World’s  Biggest  Picnic,”  was 
conceived  jointly  by  Bas  Ma¬ 
son,  promotion  manager  of  the 
Telegram,  and  Gerry  Brown  of 
Sunbeam  Bakeries’  PR  firm. 

The  promotion  was  planned 
in  conjunction  with  Sunbeam’s 
entrance  to  the  Toronto  mar¬ 
ket.  Sunbeam  spent  $500,000 
on  the  campaign  during  a  .six 
week  period. 


Open  Air  Opera 

A  summer-long  promotional 
program  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post  is  toplined  by  the  annual 
open  air  opera  production  which 
was  started  23  years  ago  and 
each  year  attracts  audiences 
numbering  well  over  50,000. 
This  year’s  Post  opera,  “Show 
Boat,”  is  being  produced  by 
-Al  Birch,  Post  promotion  man¬ 
ager  who  has  been  in  charge 
of  every  one  of  the  productions. 
The  Post  opera  is  financed  by 
Miss  Helen  Bonfils,  daughter 
of  the  late  F.  G.  Bonfils,  co¬ 
founder  of  the  Post,  and  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  of  Post  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

Hi-Fi  Records 

Success  of  a  hi-fidelity  re¬ 
cording  offer  proves  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  newspaper  promo¬ 
tion  to  merchants  and  public 
alike. 

The  Honolulu  .Advertiser’s 
promotion  success  startled  dis¬ 
tributors,  dealers  and  disk 
jockeys,  reports  Frank  C.  Ad- 
dleman,  advertising  director. 

Approximately  20,000  c  o  u- 
pons  were  clipped  each  week  by 
a  public  seeking  high-fidelity 
records.  Each  record  purchased 
for  $1.79  had  to  be  accompan¬ 
ied  by  six  coupons  clipped  from 
the  Advertiser. 

2,150  Free  Ads 

Louisville,  Ky. 

The  Courier-Journal  on  June 
11  ran  three  and  a  half  pages 
of  free  want  ads,  2,150  teen¬ 
agers  taking  advantage  of  the 
offer  to  seek  summertime  jobs. 
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Opportunity  no  longer  knocks 


Telephones  ring  wedding  bells 
and  eash  registers.  They  get  people 
acquainted.  Make  business  run 
smoother. 

In  social  life  or  business,  the  calls 
you  make  are  only  part  of  the  value 
of  the  telephone.  Often  the  calls  you 
receive  are  even  more  important. 


...IT  TELEPHONES! 


NEW  rv  SHOW... "TELEPHONE  TIME”. ..with  John  Nesbitt’s  real  life  stories  the  whole  family  can  enjoy.  EVERY  SUNDAY  OVER  CBS.  See  local  newspapers  for  time  and  channel 


A  date  for  Judy  for  Saturday  night. 
An  invitation  to  a  luncheon  for 
Mother.  A  neighbor  inviting  Jimmy 
over  for  a  birthday  party.  A  call  for 
Dad,  with  good  news  about  a  job  or 
a  business  order. 

So  in  looking  at  your  telephone 
bill,  be  sure  to  count  the  calls  you 


get  as  well  as  those  you  make.  Often 
it  means  the  bill  covers  about  twice 
as  much  serv’ice  as  you  usually  figure. 

Day  and  night,  every  day  in  the 
year,  few  things  give  you  so  much 
for  so  little  as  the  telephone.  It  takes 
you  to  people  and  it  brings  people 
to  you. 


AP  Man  Wins 
Wire  Service 
Story  Plaque 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Twenty-eight  West  Virginia 
newspapers  shared  honors  in 
the  annual  Better  Newspaper 
Contest.  Awards  were  made  at 
the  West  Virginia  Press  As¬ 
sociation’s  Summer  outing  June 
8  at  Wheeling  Country  Club. 

A  plaque  for  “be.st  wire  news 
coverage”  was  won  by  the  As- 
■sociated  Press  Charleston  cor¬ 
respondent,  Harry  W.  Ball. 
Runnerup  honors  also  went  to 
.\P  men  —  Dan  Donahue, 
Charleston;  and  Clyde  C.  Ball, 
Huntington. 

First  place  awards  were 
given  as  follows: 

Industrial  writing — Dorothy 
Cohen,  Wheeling  Intelligencer ; 
Richard  H.  Ralston,  Buckhan- 
non  Record. 

Photography — Chester  Hawes, 
Charleston  Mail,  women’s  page; 
Robert  E.  Bartlett,  Charleston 
Gazette,  sports. 

News  writing  —  Elinor 
Richey,  Huntington  Herald-Ad¬ 
vertiser;  Mrs.  Zelda  Yates, 
Kanawha  Valley  Leader;  John 
Jacobs,  White  Sulphur  Sentinel. 

Community  Service  —  Tom 
Cummings  and  Robert  Mellace, 
Charleston  Mail;  Richard  Par¬ 
rish,  Fairmont  West  Virginian; 
A.  R.  Kelly,  Tyler  Star  Xews. 

Page  One  Makeup — Wheeling 
Intelligencer;  Fairmont  West 
Virginian;  Kanawha  Valley 
Leader;  White  Sulphur  Sen¬ 
tinel. 

Sports  column — Cliff  McWil¬ 
liams,  Wheeling  News-Register; 
Norman  W.  Laughlin,  Spencer 
Times-Record. 

Editorial  —  John  F.  Ro.se, 
Piedmont  Herald;  John  Jacobs, 
White  Sulphur  Sentind. 

Advertising  Layout — Paul  W. 
Haddock,  Marlinton  Journal. 

Certificates  of  merit  (first 
place)  cited  the  following: 

Editorial  —  Paul  L.  Crab¬ 
tree,  Charleston  Gazette;  Rich¬ 
ard  Parrish,  Fairmont  IFcst 
Virginian. 

Court  news  —  Adrian  Gwin, 
Charleston  Mail;  William  E. 
Canterbury,  Wayne  County 
Xews. 

Local  column — George  Law¬ 
less,  Charleston  Gazette;  Jack 
Cawthon,  Glenville  Pathfinder. 

Sports  —  Haze  Cochran, 
Wheeling  News-Register;  John 
Arbogast,  White  Sulphur  Sen¬ 
tinel 

Ad  Layout  —  A.  E.  Hennen 


Jr.,  Wheeling  Xews-Register ; 
Edward  Zierold,  Weirton  Daily 
Times. 

Photography  —  Earl  Benton, 
Charleston  Mail;  Jack  Zierold, 
Weirton  Times;  John  F.  Rose, 
Piedmont  Herald;  Julia  Sadd, 
Beckley  Post-Herald;  Cecil  R. 
Walker,  Kanawha  Valley  Lead¬ 
er;  Robert  E.  Bartlett,  Charles¬ 
ton  Gazette;  Clay  County  Free 
Press;  Chester  Hawes,  Charles¬ 
ton  Mail. 


Flynn 


(Continued  from  jrage  13) 

have  taken  place  and  surveys 
do  not  give  very  accurate  an¬ 
swers.  We  used  to  sell  600,000 
papers  before  midnight.  In  the 
same  areas  we  sell  the  same 
number  of  papers  but  the  read¬ 
ers  have  shifted  to  buying  after 
daylight  the  next  morning.” 

On  a  walk  through  midtown 
at  5  o’clock  one  afternoon,  Mr. 
Flynn  noticed  many  people 
going  home  from  work  with 
that  morning’s  News  clutched 
in  their  hands.  He  had  a  survey 
made  among  these  late-in-the- 
day  readers.  It  revealed  that 
some  bought  it  early  in  the 
morning  and  had  not  finished 
reading  it,  some  formerly 
bought  the  night  edition  the 
night  before  but  now  buy  it  in 
the  morning  on  the  way  to  work 
and  take  it  home  for  the  family 
to  read. 

Suburban  Movement 

“One  of  the  worst  things  for 
New  York  newspapers  is  the 
moving  of  people  to  the  sub¬ 
urbs,”  lamented  Mr.  Flynn. 
“Here  in  town,  they  could  al¬ 
ways  find  three  newsstands 
around  the  corner  but  when 
they  move  out  they  do  not  find 
them  and  the  shopping  centers 
do  not  have  newsstands.  Local 
papers  are  delivered  to  homes 
in  many  suburban  areas.  Where 
such  families  formerly  bought 
two  New  York  City  papers,  they 
now  often  get  only  one  and  add 
to  it  the  local  suburban  paper. 

“New  York  publishers  don’t 
love  me  for  it,  but  I  say  that 
in  toto  the  New  York  papers 
by  default  have  allowed  the 
substantial  growth  of  subuiban 
papers  at  their  doorsteps,”  he 
added.  “Des  Moines,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Milwaukee  papers  have 
covered  and  served  their  sur¬ 
rounding  areas  and  have  not 
allowed  this  condition  to  arise.” 

To  counteract  this  condition, 
the  News  prints  11  different 
Sunday  and  five  daily  sections 
more  or  less  regularly  for  dif¬ 
ferent  localities  in  the  suburban 


Mr.  Flynn  was  asked  about 
the  labor  outlook  for  New  York 
City  newspapers. 

“Negotiations  will  be  begun 
by  the  individual  newspapers  in 
the  late  Summer  with  the  Guild, 
whose  contract  expires  Oct.  31,” 
he  replied.  “The  Guild  has 
given  wide  publicity  to  a  po¬ 
sition  of  no-improved-contract- 
no-work,  and  has  emphasized 
that  the  contract  expires  a  week 
before  election.  This  calls  for 
careful  preparation  and  a  fair 
appraisal  of  what  can  be  done 
to  see  that  no  critical  situation 
develops.  Whatever  agreement 
is  made  with  the  Guild  will 
have  a  bearing  on  the  contracts 
to  be  made  at  the  end  of  the 
year  with  the  mechanical 
unions  by  the  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New 
York. 

“The  thought  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  many  times  that  New 
York  is  somewhat  different 
from  many  cities  in  that  there 
are  more  newspapers  here  and 
competition  is  active  in  both 
morning  and  afternoon  fields. 

“The  degree  of  their  ability 
or  willingness  to  accept  or  ab¬ 
sorb  substantial  increases  in 
operating  costs  varies  widely,” 
he  continued.  “The  impact  of  a 
uniform  contract  falls  with 
differing  impact  on  the 
several  papers.  Ours  has  big 
newsprint  consumption  and  a 
big  staff  and  what  sounds  like 
a  small  dollar  percentage  gets 
into  staggering  figures. 

“Neither  advertising  nor  cir¬ 
culation  show  a  healthy  condi¬ 
tion  in  New  York  when  you  add 
the  totals  in  both  categories  for 
all  papers,”  he  added.  “Gains 
are  geneially  higher  in  other 
cities.  Each  New  York  paper 
gained  in  advertising  last  year 
but  the  percentage  gain  was 
not  large.  If  you  take  the  de¬ 
funct  Brooklyn  Eagle  linage 
out,  it  does  not  leave  much  in 
the  way  of  a  gain.  The  same 
general  condition  exists  in  cir¬ 
culation.  Wage  scales  already 
are  higher  here  than  elsewhere. 
Circulation  of  all  New  York 
papers  on  a  six-day  basis  is 
down  substantially  and  the 
Sunday  sales  show  a  loss.” 

In  addition  to  reading  all 
editions  of  the  News  closely, 
Mr.  Flynn  tries  to  keep  up  with 
other  city  papers  every  day. 
He  frequently  contributes  ideas 
for  editorials  or  news  stories. 

He’s  From  .Missouri 

Fiancis  Marion  Flynn  was 
born  at  Mt.  Ayr,  Iowa,  whei’e 
he  sold  newspapers  as  a  bo>. 
He  obtained  a  Bachelor  of 
Journalism  degree  from  the 
University  of  Missouri  in  1924. 
The  university  conferred  its 


Honor  Award  upon  him  in  1947. 
While  in  college,  he  worked  for 
United  Press  and  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Star. 

Early  in  his  career,  he  was 
general  manager  of  the  Japan 
Advertiser  Press  in  Tokyo  and 
correspondent  for  the  Xew 
York  Times  and  the  London  Ex¬ 
press  at  the  coronation  of  Em-  t 
peror  Hirohito.  He  became  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  business  manager 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News 
in  1929,  was  business  manager 
of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Daily  . 
Mirror  (1931-32) ,  then  returned 
to  the  News  to  stay — and  to 
advance  to  secretary  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  treasurer  and 
general  manager  and  finally  to 
president  and  publisher. 

His  wife  was  his  Missouri  U. 
campus  sweetheart,  Margaret 
Baines,  and  their  son,  Francis 
.Arthur  —  also  called  Jack  — 
works  for  WPIX,  the  News  TV 
station,  which,  incidentally, 
made  money  for  the  first  time 
last  year. 

• 

El  Cajon  News 
Cited  for  Serviee 

El  Cajon,  Calif. 

The  El  Cajon  Valley  (Calif.) 
Xews,  weekly,  won  the  com¬ 
munity  .service  award  in  the 
annual  press  awards  banquet 
sponsored  by  the  San  Diego 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
newspaper,  edited  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Simon  Casady,  won 
the  award  for  its  campaign  on 
behalf  o  f  annexation  of  a 
large  residential  area  to  the 
city  of  El  Cajon. 

Other  awards  were  won  by 
the  Escondido  Daily  Times- 
Advocate,  for  the  best  news 
story,  coverage  of  a  fire  by 
Mrs.  Eloise  Perkins;  the  Vista 
Press,  for  its  coverage  of  youth 
activities;  and  the  Carlsbad 
Journal  for  an  editorial  series 
on  water  problems. 

• 

Educators  Cite 
Lansiii"  Journal 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

The  Lansing  State  Journal 
has  been  cited  by  the  Adult 
Education  Association  of  Michi¬ 
gan  for  its  “outstanding  in¬ 
terpretation  of  international  • 
relations.” 

The  first  Distinguished  Serv¬ 
ice  Award  ever  given  by  the 
state  association  was  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  support  given  by 
the  State  Journal  to  the  as.-o-  i 
ciation’s  “Great  Decisions”  pro¬ 
gram. 

J.  Maynard  Hill,  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor,  accepted  the  award  at  the 
annual  AEA  conference  at 
Michigan  State  University. 
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Stop!  Confucius  say  “Scotch”  is  a  brand  name 
for  tape— don’t  forget  honorable  quotes! 


Confucius  right!  While  we  welcome  the  men-  “SCOTCH”  Brand  Cellophane  Tape  —  or 
tion  of  our  product  in  your  columns,  we  ask  that  “SCOTCH”  Brand  Masking  Tape,  etc.,  please 
you  respect  our  registered  trademark.  If  it  is  just  say  cellophane  tape  or  masking  tape.  Thank 
impossible  for  you  to  use  the  full  name  correctly :  you  for  your  cooperation. 

MINNESOTA  MINING  AND  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

ST.  PAUL  6,  MINNESOTA 
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Readers  Say 

(Continued  from  page  2) 

of  Tito,  to  Yalta  and  to  all  the 
other  rotten  appeasement  with 
dictators,  red,  white  and  black, 
which  is  becoming  quite  custom¬ 
ary  in  the  United  States. 

While  the  American  press 
and  the  Inter-American  Press 
Association  are  much  to  be 
praised  for  their  attitude  in 
the  Galindez  case,  it  would  have 
been  very  helpful  had  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  general  awakened  to  the 
implications  of  the  Trujillo 
situation  20  years  ago. 

In  the  early  ‘.^>0’s  I  was  able 
to  check  the  accuracy  of  the 
story  of  the  Trujillo  terror  be¬ 
cause  the  Receiver  of  American 
Customs  had  been  appointed  in 
Theodore  Roosevelt’s  day  at  the 
suggestion  of  my  father,  who 
was  T.  R.’s  secretary.  This  man, 
as  long  ago  as  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  vouched  for  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  exiles’  tragic  stories 
of  the  Trujillo  horror. 

As  one  newspaper  publisher 
who  is  still  for  Joe  McCarthy 
and  not  afraid  to  say  so,  I  think 
Dictator  Truji'lo  will  have  quite 
a  time  identifying  me  with 
those  so-called  “Communist  ene¬ 
mies’’  of  his  regime. 

William  Loeb 
President,  Associated 
Newspapers,  Inc., 

Reno,  Nevada. 


HISTORICAL  EVENT — A  bronze  medal,  ordered  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  commemorate  the  250th  Anniversary  of  Benjamin 
Franklin's  birth,  is  presented  to  the  Gazette  Printing  Co.,  Ltd.  in 
recognition  of  Franklin's  part  in  founding  the  Montreal  Gazette  in 
1776.  Participants  in  the  ceremony  were,  left  to  right:  C.  H.  Peters, 
president  of  the  Gazette;  Edgar  Andrew  Collard,  editor;  and  Herve 
J.  L'Heureux,  Minister  and  Consul  General  of  the  U.S.  at  Montreal. 


tempt  to  secure  a  “little”  free 
space  in  beating  the  drum  for 
state  police  recruits. 

We  don’t  know  how  it  will 
work  out  but  if  our  confidence 
in  the  power  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  justified  and  if  the 
boss  has  properly  evaluated  the 
competitive  spirit  betwen  edi¬ 
tors  and  ad-men,  we  feel  justi¬ 
fied  in  having  high  hopes. 

The  boss  really  is  an  avid 
reader  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 
He  not  only  reads  every  copy 
from  cover  to  cover  but  I  some¬ 
times  tbink  he  memorizes  it! 

Cecil  E.  Hill, 

Assistant  PIO, 

Texas  Department  of 
Public  Safety, 

Austin,  Texas. 

Marketing  Program 

To  THE  F’ditor;  I  have  read 
with  great  interest  your  edi¬ 
torial  entitled  “.\d  Plan  to  So’l 
Farm  Surplu.‘<”  (ATay  1!)).  We 
think  that  the  idea  of  expanded 
markets  and  incre.ased  conNump- 


Even  police 


Avid  Reader 

To  THE  Editor 
public  information  men  are  “in¬ 
veterate  readers”  of  your  pub¬ 
lication. 

My  boss  has  made  to  the  ad¬ 
vertising  managers  of  Texas’ 
99  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  what  I  believe  is  a  novel 
and  somewhat  audacious  at- 


WHEN  THE  OFFICE  COPY  OF  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  SUDDENLY  DISAPPEARS— 
IT'S  TIME  TO  ORDER  YOUR  PERSONAL 
SUBSCRIPTION 

$6.50—1  year  $10.00 — 2  years 


Pl«ai«  vncloi*  check  with  order 
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ADDRESS 
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POSITION 


MAIL  TO:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1475  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  36,  N.  Y. 


tion  of  farm  products  is  a  sound 
one  and  think  you  will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  learning  of  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  organized  retailers 
and  farmers  which  have  demon¬ 
strated  its  soundness. 

The  National  Association  of 
Food  Chains,  in  cooperation 
with  the  National  Association 
of  Retail  Grocers,  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Farmer  Co¬ 
operatives  and  the  National 
Grange,  has  for  over  20  years 
been  actively  engaged  in  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  expand  markets  for 
farm  food  products.  Tbls  ar¬ 
rangement  is  known  as  the 
F  a  r  m  e  r-Retailer  Marketing 
Program.  It  has  no  connection 
with  the  government  price  sup¬ 
port  program.  It  is  a  c  - 
operative  arrangement  between 
farmers  and  food  retailers,  de¬ 
signed  in  1930  to  relieve  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  critical  seasonal  mar¬ 
keting  situations. 

It  is  primarily  an  action  pro¬ 
gram  which  uses  the  customary 
merchandising  activities  of  food 
retailers  to  help  restore  stabili¬ 
ty  to  selected  farm  commodity 
markets.  These  activities,  when 
conducted  in  a  coordinated  na¬ 
tionwide  effort  on  behalf  of  one 
commodity,  increase  the  demand 
for  and  consumption  of  that 
commodity.  Advertising  is.  o<’ 
course,  one  of  the  principal 
measures  used  by  food  distribu¬ 
tors  in  raising  demand  and  con¬ 
sumption. 

During  the  29  years  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  program,  more  than 
3.oO  special  camiiaigns  and  pro¬ 
motions  have  l)een  conducted  by 
the  participating  organizations. 
For  instance,  the  program  suc¬ 
cessfully  expanded  the  markets 
for  turkey,  grapefruit  and  avo¬ 
cados  by  giving  these  products 
nationwide  rather  than  local 
distribution. 


During  the  Fall  and  Winter  I 
of  1955-56  when  total  meat  sup-  I 
plies  reached  a  new  record  high,  1 
this  program  was  most  active. 
The  organized  campaigns  sup¬ 
ported  the  markets  for  pork, 
beef  and  lamb,  preventing  them 
from  falling  still  further,  keep¬ 
ing  the  market  channels  open 
and  paving  the  way  for  the  re¬ 
cent  healthy  rise  in  livestock 
prices.  The  organizations  par¬ 
ticipating  in  this  program  be¬ 
lieve  that  expanded  markets 
rather  than  storage  in  govern-  ' 
ment  warehouses  are  the  road 
to  rising  and  stable  farm  in¬ 
come. 

The  participants  in  the 
F  a  r  m  e  r-Retailer  Marketing 
Program  are  now  working  on 
a  plan  to  increase  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  promotional  efforts 
through  wider  advertising  of 
the  product  in  distress.  This 
is  to  be  done  by  seeking  the 
advertising  support  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  industry  not  now  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  program  but 
who  are  directly  or  indirectly 
concerned  with  the  welfare  of 
agriculture.  It  is  recognized,  of 
course,  that  a  special  situation 
exists  today  for  some  products, 
particularly  wheat  and  cotton, 
in  which  the  supply  far  exceeds 
domestic  consumption  require¬ 
ments.  It  is  doubtful  if  an  ad¬ 
vertising  or  promotional  pro¬ 
gram  alone  could  solve  the 
special  problems  of  these  com¬ 
modities. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  of 
your  interest  in  this  subject. 

John  A.  Logan 
President,  National 
Association  of  Food  Chains, 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 

#  ♦ 

To  THE  Editor;  I  am  a  firm 
believer  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  but  I  find  it  difficult  to 
lend  much  ciedence  to  your  edi¬ 
torial  on  “Ad  Plan  to  Sell  Farm 
Surplus”  (E&P,  May  19). 

Unlike  other  forms  of  adver¬ 
tising,  it  seems  to  me  that  any 
attempt  to  unburden  these  sur¬ 
pluses  on  the  American  public  i 
must  inevitably  reach  its  limit  i 
in  the  capacity  of  the  stomach 
to  consume. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  other  forms  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  raising  our  standard  of 
living  has  actually  reduced  the 
total  caloric  requirements  of 
most  Americans. 

We  can  pay  more  for  lietter 
quality  food,  be  influenced  by 
brand  advertising,  or  change 
our  drinking  habits,  but  our 
basic  ability  to  absorb  food  re¬ 
mains  unchanged. 

Robert  West  Beyers 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  •’ 
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Once  ihe/ie  loas  cu  paup&v 

who  wanted  to  be  prince 


In  days  of  yore  there  lived  a  Pauper  who  daily 
dreamed  of  princely  wealth. 

A  wise  Genie,  taking  pity  on  the  Penniless 
One,  gave  him  an  idea  for  a  long-lasting 
household  item. 

It  was  a  practical  product,  and  everybody 
who  visited  the  bazaar  bought  one.  So,  it  seemed 
our  Pauper  was  destined  to  be  the  pride  of 
all  Baghdad. 

But,  after  blanketing  the  realm,  he  was  depend¬ 
ent  on  population  increases  for  new  business. 
Sales  were  slow,  and  he  almost  lost  his  turban. 

He  envied  the  prince  who  had  an  income  from 
a  basic  product  but  who  gained  additional  dinars 
from  many  different  kinds  of  merchandise. 


So  the  Pauper-Turned- Merchant  took  the  tip 
and  diversified.  And,  in  due  course  of  time,  he, 
too,  was  earning  a  princely  income. 

Iff 

In  past  decades  the  problems  of  the  Pauper 
have  been  common  to  the  American  steel  industry. 

Republic  has  protected  itself  against  feast  and 
famine  by  expanding  its  facilities  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  growth-type  metals  and  the  fabrica¬ 
tion  of  a  wide  diversity  of  steel  products. 

Population  increase  provides  long-range 
growth  for  these  fabricated  products.  Postwar 
technologies  provide  an  increasing  market  for 
the  growth-type  steels  in  which  Republic  is 
continuously  expanding. 


REPUBLIC  STEEL  GenerolOfficas:  Clavaland  1,Ohio 
Where  diversification  creates  stability 
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SHOULD  ABC  BUSINESS  PAPERS  SHOW  ANALYSIS  OF  PROSPECTIVE  SUBSCRIBERS? 


Admen  Claim  Need  Paid  ABC  Papers  Oppose 

For  Unpaid  Breakdown  ‘Auditing’  of  Unpaid 


Members  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  are  currently  wrestling 
with  a  problem  that  goes  to 
the  very  heart  of  ABC — paid 
vs.  free  circulation  among  busi¬ 
ness  papers. 

Under  Bureau  rules,  at  last 
70%  of  all  member  publications’ 
total  distribution  must  qualify 
as  net  paid.  The  issue  under 
debate  involves  no  suggestion 
for  changing  this  basic  qualifi¬ 
cation.  However,  at  the  behest 
of  advertisers  and  agenices — 
and  with  some  support  from 
business  publications  having 
both  paid  and  free  circulation — 
consideration  is  now  being  given 
to  a  method  of  reporting  that 
part  of  the  unpaid  distribution 
that  is  classified  as  Prospective 
Subscribers.  It  is  proposed  that 
a  business  analysis  of  such  dis¬ 
tribution  be  included,  similar  to 
the  analysis  now  shown  of  total 
paid  subscriptions. 

Effects  Unpaid  Portion 

Those  in  the  business  paper 
field  who  are  opposed  to  such 
an  analysis  of  prospective  sub¬ 
scribers  chaige  that  ABC  is 
embarking  on  a  program  of 
“auditing  free  circulation.’’  Ac¬ 
tually,  what  is  under  considera¬ 
tion  is  one  classification  of  a 
business  paper’s  total  distribu¬ 
tion,  namely,  prospective  sub¬ 
scribers’  portion  of  the  unpaid. 

ABC  Publisher’s  Statement 
forms  for  business  papers  now 
require  that  the  paid  portion 
be  broken  down  as  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  or  occupational  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  subscriber.  What  is 
proposed  is  that  business  paper 
publishers  add  a  paragraph  giv¬ 
ing  a  business  analysis  of  the 
prospective  subscribers. 

Because  of  the  widespread  in¬ 
terest,  pro  and  con,  by  all  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Bureau,  the  ABC 
Board  at  its  April  meeting 
authorized  that  a  survey  be 
made  among  the  entire  ABC 
membership  regarding  the  pro- 
I)osed  revision  in  business  publi¬ 
cation  forms. 

Advertisers  Face  Facts 

But  the  issue  is  not  as  simple 
as  it  sounds.  Back  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  controversy  is  a  growing 
practice  that  has  caused  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  vital  con¬ 
cern;  that  is  the  tendency  of 
many  business  publications  to 


PRO  AND  CON 


maintain  a  certain  volume  (can 
be  as  high  as  .30%)  of  unpaid 
distribution,  in  addition  to  their 
paid  circulation.  These  same 
ABC  publications,  with  both 
paid  and  unpaid  distribution, 
find  themselves  in  competition 
with  papers  of  similar  hybrid 
distribution,  along  with  many 
business  papers  that  have  their 
entire  distribution  on  a  free  or 
“controlled”  basis. 

At  stake  is  an  annual  esti¬ 
mated  $350  million  advertising 
expenditure  in  business  papers. 
This  rich  advertising  potential 
has  caused  an  outright  split 
within  the  ranks  of  business 
publications.  There  are  today 
two  business  paper  associations 
— Associated  Business  Publica¬ 
tions  which  require  ABC  mem¬ 


bership;  and  National  Business 
Publications,  which  embrace 
both  paid  and  unpaid  distribu¬ 
tion  papers.  Similarly,  there  are 
two  auditing  groups,  (1)  ABC 
with  its  present  high  standards; 
(2)  BPA  (Business  Publica¬ 
tions  Audit)  with  its  standards 
for  auditing  controlled  circula¬ 
tion. 

On  the  buyers’  side,  three 
organizations  have  asked  for 
further  clarification  of  unpaid 
distribution.  These  advertiser- 
agency  associations  are  looking 
to  ABC  for  leadership.  As  long 
ago  as  1949,  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  National  Indus¬ 
trial  Advertisers  Association 
expressed  themselves  as  favor- 
(Contivtied  on  jmge  62) 


When  the  ABC  simplification 
by  the  Bylaws  and  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  sought  to  make  ABC 
Publisher’s  Statements  of  busi¬ 
ness  papers  include  an  analysis 
of  Prospective  Subscribers  (un¬ 
paid),  it  stirred  up  a  hornets’ 
nest  of  opposition  from  the 
publisher  divisions  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau. 

The  ABC  Board  not  only 
stepped  into  a  battle  of  oppos¬ 
ing  ideas,  which  have  divided 
business  paper  publishers  into 
two  rival  camps  on  the  paid- 
free  issue,  but  the  board  also 
caused  newspaper,  magazine 
and  farm  paper  divisions  of  the 
Bureau  to  raise  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  que.stion  of  whether  or  not 
ABC  was  about  to  take  steps 
that  would  lead  to  auditing  free 
circulation. 


ABC  Survey  May  Settle 
Current  Controversy 


ABC  directors  will  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  a  survey  among 
all  Bureau  members  on  whether 
or  not  business  publication 
forms  should  include  a  business 
analysis  of  Prospective  Sub¬ 
scribers. 

Action  on  release  of  a 
questionnaire  survey  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  June  21-24  ABC 
Board  meeting  in  Canada.  Di¬ 
rectors  authorized  such  a  sur¬ 
vey  at  their  Apiil  meeting, 
when  considerable  opposition 
was  voiced  by  the  publisher  di¬ 
visions,  including  newspapers, 
magazines,  farm  and  business 
papers,  to  any  program  that 
would  lead  to  “auditing  free 
circulation.” 

Under  present  ABC  rules,  it 
is  mandatory  that  the  paid  por¬ 
tion  of  business  publications’ 
circulation  be  broken  down  as 
to  the  business  or  occupational 
classification  of  the  subscriber. 

The  propo.«al  which  has 
caused  a  storm  of  protest  by 
publisher  members  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  asks  that  ABC  Publisher’s 
Statements  and  Audit  Reports 
include  a  paragiaph  giving  a 


Cite  70%  Rule 

Those  opposed  to  any  revi¬ 
sion  that  would  provide  for  in¬ 
clusion  in  business  paper  forms 
of  a  business  analysis  of  pros¬ 
pective  subscribers  point  to  the 
basic  qualification,  under  ABC 
rules,  that  at  least  70%  of  all 
member  publications’  total  dis¬ 
tribution  must  qualify  as  net 
paid. 

The  fundamentalists  on  the 
publisher  side  look  askance 
at  those  in  the  business  publi¬ 
cation  field  who  give  their  pub¬ 
lication  free  (controlled  circula¬ 
tion)  in  an  effort  to  seek  100% 
coverage  of  the  market,  and  at 
the  same  time  avoid  the  in¬ 
vestment  and  troubles  that  go 
with  a  paid  subscription  setup. 
(This  practice  has  continued  to 
grow  in  the  business  paper  field 
so  that  today  there  are  two 
publishing  groups — Associated 
Business  Publications  (requir¬ 
ing  ABC  membership),  and  Na¬ 
tional  Business  Publications 
(which  include  papers  with  both 
controlled  circulation  and  those 
with  paid  and  unpaid  distribu¬ 
tion). 

Over  the  years,  McGraw-Hill 
Publishing  Co.,  has  been  one  of 
the  outstanding  spokesmen  who 
have  led  the  fight,  both  inside 
and  outside  ABC,  for  paid  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  business  paper 
field.  Last  April  12,  Donald  Mc- 
Graw,  president  of  McGraw- 

{Contimied  on  page  62) 
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business  analysis  of  prospec¬ 
tive  subscribers  (unpaid). 

It  is  now  proposed  that  busi¬ 
ness  paper  publishers  may  have 
the  option  of  including  a  busi¬ 
ness  analysis  of  prospective  sub- 
.scribers.  All  ABC  members  will 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  their  opinion  on  the  two 
proposed  business  paper  forms 
which  will  be  submitted  along 
with  a  questionnaire,  following 
the  June  21-24  meeting  of  the 
board. 

Tentatively,  the  questionnaire 
will  ask  ABC  members  to  check 
one  of  the  following  alterna¬ 
tives  ; 

“I  prefer  the  use  of  a  Pub- 
li.sher’s  Statement  form  for 
ABC  business  publications 
which  does  not  provide  for  in¬ 
clusion  by  the  publisher  of  a 
business  analysis  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  to  Prospective  Subscrib¬ 
ers. 

“I  prefer  the  use  of  a  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Statement  form  for 
ABC  business  publications 
which  does  provide  for  inclusion 
by  the  publisher  of  a  business 
analysis  of  the  distribution  to 
Prospective  Subscribers.” 


60 


Newer  and  more  "dramatic”  metals  have  lately  taken 
the  spotlight  from  prosaic  yet  versatile  lead.  But  this 
heaviest  of  common  metals  is  experiencing  increas¬ 
ingly  heavy  demand.  And  lead  is  one  of  the  many 
non-ferrous  metals  which  Anaconda  has  long  pro¬ 
duced.  Anaconda’s  lead  output  last  year  was  more 
than  67,000,000  pounds. 

Main  factor  in  the  rising  demand  for  lead  is  its 
special  importance  in  storage  batteries,  essential  in 
the  trend  to  motorization  on  land  and  sea  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Other  ever-growing  uses  for  lead  are 
in  high-octane  gasoline  and  the  solders  increasingly 
needed  in  the  automotive  and  the  electrical  fields. 


High  construction  activity  also  calls  for  more  lead 
for  paints,  porcelain  enamels  and  for  sheathing 
power  cables.  A  newer  and  rapidly  growing  use  is  in 
nuclear  energy  generation  and  radiation  products 
demanding  lead  shielding  or  protective  glass  with 
up  to  60%  lead  content.  For  all  these  applications 
and  many  more,  lead  is  the  preferred  metal. 

To  keep  pace  with  this  growing  demand,  Anaconda 
is  continuing  to  develop  its  lead  resources  and  metal¬ 
lurgical  research,  along  with  its  broadening  activity 
in  copper,  aluminum,  zinc,  uranium  oxide,  a  large 
number  of  by-product  non-ferrous  metals  and  fabri¬ 
cated  mill  products. 


The 

ANACONDA 

Company 


Thm  American  Brass  Company 

Anaconda  Wira  A  Cobh  Company 

Andos  Copper  Mining  Company 

Chito  Copper  Company 

Greene  Cononeo  Copper  Company 

Anaconda  Aluminum  Company 

Anaconda  Solos  Company 

Intornationol  Smolting  and  Boftning  Company 
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business  papers  which  could  no  Mr.  McGraw  explained  that  that  have  been  built  on  the 
A  wiHtf  longer  quality  for  membership,  his  purpose  in  wiring  for  an  ex-  value  and  importance  of  fully 

^  Meanwhile,  the  42-year-old  pression  of  views  was  to  obtain  paid  circulation,  I  have  felt  an 

(Continued  from  page  60)  ABC  has  seen  its  counterpart  information  that  could  be  obligation  to  call  to  your  atten- 
_  in  the  unpaid  field  (CCA  and  passed  along  to  members  of  the  tion  what  I  believe  to  be  some 
ing  “the  principle  of  a  single  now  BPA)  grow  to  include  over  ABC  Board.  It  is  understood  of  the  dangerous  aspects  in¬ 
audit  which  covers  both  the  ^qq  business  publications  in  the  that  a  flood  of  I'eplies,  totaling  herent  in  this  proposal, 
paid  and  unpaid  portions  of  the  25  years.  ABC  business  pa-  over  1,500,  have  been  received  “I  fear  that  the  listing  of 
circulation  of  business  publica-  pgj.  membership  has  remained  by  Mr.  McGraw,  with  a  vast  unpaid  circulation  on  state- 
tions.”  rather  static,  including  approx-  majority  expressing  agreement  ments  emanating  from  the  ABC 

Want  Full  Information  imately  345  members  in  U.S.  with  his  opposition  to  the  pro-  — long  identified  as  the  auditor 
TV,*,  nr>  Ttncinoee  Canada.  The  latter  posed  revision.  of  paid  circulation  only-  may 

Papers  of  the  American  Associ-  country  now  has  its  own  Can-  The  April  12  wire,  stated  in  t®nd  to  lower  the  quality  of 
nf  AHvprH^^incr  a^ian  Controlled  Audit  Bureau  part-  statements  and  veer  away 

ation  of  Advertising  Agencies  business  nan^r  ^  j  ^  4.u  i.  from  the  Bureau’s  basic  con- 

has  consistently  taken  the  posi-  s  p  p.  ..j  am  proud  of  the  part  my  j  adoption 


ation  of  Advertising  Agencies  ‘‘ 

has  consistently  taken  the  posi-  with  ove 

tion  that  advertising  as  a  whole  ™c™oers 


A  ™  u  father,  James  H.  McGraw,  and  -  will  weaken 

As  a  group,  media  buyers  nlaved  in  the 


will  be  advanced  if  advertisers  g  I '  ^  our  company  played  m  the  structure  of  the  ABC 

and  agencies  have  full  informa-  P  P  ^  ^  ^ut  t  ey  founding  of  the  ABC  The  re-  disadvantage  of 

tion  about  the  circulation  of  g^bstantJ  percLage  of  total  f^lts  achieved  by  the  ABC:  dur- 

business  publications,  both  paid  P  ^  to  prospeSive  tisers  they  serve.  High  princi- 

and  unpaid.  SscrSiers  TdvStfsers^  and  that  the  ABC  ^e  matched  by  high 

The  Association  of  National  ^  ^  •  j  t^ey  are  justiSd  advertisers  g^ndards.  The  need  is  for 

Advertisers  last  year  advocated  ^  requesting  that  there  be  Publishers  of  higher  standards  of  pnblishing 

that  there  be  an  analvsis  of  the  lequesung  mat  tnere  ne  nHnted  media  _ f. 


that  there  be  an  analysis  of  the  inere  ue 

unpaid  circulations  of  ABC  un¬ 


business  publications,  asserting: 


paid  circulation  of  ABC  busi- 


printed  media  ...” 

Voices  Opposition 
Referring  to  the  proposal 


and  paid  circulation,  not  lower.” 
Opposing  Ideologies 


“Advertisers  need  directly  ness  papers.  ,  ,  .  .  Referring  to  the  proposal 

comparable  classifications  of  in-  There  was  sharp  and  decisive  whether  or  not  ABC  should  In  the  past,  there  have  been 

formation  on  business  publica-  ^®buUal  from  the  publisher  “audit”  the  free  distribution  of 

tions  from  both  auditing  organi-  divisions  of  the  Bureau  on  the  ABC  business  papers,  Mr.  Me-  ^0“"^  ”  namSv 

zations,  namely  a  breakdown  be-  PU’d-free  issue  at  the  April  Graw’s  wire  continued:  1r?  rn^oltTcircXS 

tween  paid  and  free  circulation,  -^^9  Honnd.  “More  than  two-thirds  of  the  a.-jja  R„oiTiP<5<»  Pnhlim 

1  .  ,  ,  1  •  f  1  Further  discussion  is  antici-  .  *  Audit — now  Kusiness  F ublic£i» 

and  a  standard  analysis  of  each  .  ,  present  ABC  business  publica-  a„j:4.  tv,„c„  +1,*,  r,oia 

.T  A.  A-*  t_  A  /*  pated  at  the  Jun®  21-24  hoard  .•  i.  ^  x*  n  n  tions  Audit,  those  in  the  paid 

of  these  two  portions  by  type  of  ’  Jan..  ooara  ^,oj,g  sub.stantially  fully  +!,„<.  „  i,„c;«ooc 

•  •  X  f>  A  -VT  A  J  J  1  meetincT  in  Iceeninc^  with  the  •  i  mi  j  x»  ^  xi.*  camp  believe  that  a  business 

recipient.  ANA  added:  board’.f  action  calling  Tr  a  sur-  w^uld  nTonwt^^^^^^  must  have  four  funda- 

Obligation  to  Buyer  vey  among  all  ABC  members  on  i-eouirements  for  these  publi-  qualities,  namely,  (1)  a 

■•To  whatever  extent  the  pub-  whether  or  not  revised  fornrs  ;ro„Tb"t%t”oSr.le«  in  rl’i 

Ushers  Of  ABC-audited  business  business  paper  Publishers  judgment,  jeopardize  the  <2)  high  reader  interest 

papers  believe  their  best  inter-  Statements  .should  provide  for  p/estige,  usefulness,  and  pos-  reactions;  (3)  a  high  re- 

ests  are  served  by  maintain-  I'^clusion,  at  the  option  of  the  ^j^g  ^g^y  existence  of  the  s'^bscriptions  because 

ing  some  part  of  their  circula-  Publisher,  of  a  business  analysis  interest;  (4)  strong  edi¬ 
tion  on  an  unpaid  basis,  they  of  prospective  sub.scribers.  tonal  service  to  the  industry 

have  an  obligation  it  seems  to  ^he  basic  objective  of  the  .  VVe  believe  that  buyers  will  covered. 

us,  to  proviS  £ers  w"te  as  "^vision  is  not  a  mat-  claims  that  ,m-  Those  in  the  unpaid  camp, 

lx  1^  •  +OV  rx-f  *  1  totftl  ABC  circulfltioii  with*  TCDrcscntinc^  business  nublics- 

complete  an  analysis  of  this  auditing  free  circula-  ^  ^  distinguishing  between  its  business  publica 

portion  of  the  rate  base  as  on  tion’’  (for  such  a  listing  would  "“Jd  a^d  fTe  porfion  The  tions  with  e  ther  entirely  con- 

that  which  is  paid  ”  not  be  subject  to  audit),  but  to  Paid  and  fiee  portion,  the  rules,  trolled  circulation,  or  with  a 

One  advertiLr  'put  it  more  Publisher’s  State-  I’egulations  practices,  and  pro-  portion  of  total  distribution  un- 

succinctly,  stating^  that  in-  and  Audit  Reports  more  ^edures  of  the  Bureau  have  paid,  contend  that  readership  is 

asmuch  Is  an  ABC  business  pa-  to  advertisers,  agencies  designed  to  develop  for  the  ultimate  goal  of  a  successful 

per  can  nermissYblv  ^  L  and  publishers.  ^th  publi.shers  and  advertisers  publication.  They  point  to  the 


hteh  ■  honest,  audited  figures  of  paid  need  for  sampling’ in  order  to 

JL,  S.  r  ""“‘f'r’ - circulation.  The  entire  machin-  attain  readers,  who  must  then 

ss.ira‘urtt‘"T  7®'  :rrtjv“;'thtcr  re'o'rthfruSiJSo:".*^: 

-  rd‘ne^^%rSeli?id\”d‘:  -Tt-„anh..en..vnnecom- 

‘  ^  .  herence  to  this  one  purpose  and  mon  ground  on  which  both  ad- 

Viewed  historically,  there  is  Hill,  sent  a  lengthy  wire  to  a  avoidance  of  any  Trente  to  paid  dSation  and 

rea.son  for  ABC  members  to  majority  of  ABC  members,  plus  byp^t^g  ^reas  of  ac-  proponents  of  controlled  distri- 

give  due  consideration  to  the  another  non-ABC  mem-  tivity.  To  deviate  from  this  con-  bution  agree*  that  a  business 

paid  vs.  free  circulation  prob-  bers,  in  which  he  asserted  that  would  bo  pvtrpmelv  dnn  ^ 

i„„  wv.*...  Au  D  r-  A  A  nr  ri;..o„f.v,.o  _  would  be  extremely  dan-  publication  must  be  audited  by 

lem.  When  the  Bureau  was  first  ABC  directois  would  be  con-  destroy  the  some  means  if  it  is  to  serve  its 

organized  dating  back  to  1914,  -sidering  at  their  April  18-19  foundation  upon  which  the  Bu-  advertisers  and  its  readers 

for  the  first  eight  years  ABC  meeting  “a  proposal  which  if  reau  is  built  aoveitisers  ano  its  readers.  . 

membership  did  include  some  adopted  could  well  take  the  buy-  ’  Those  allied  with  ABP  (As- 

free  circulation  business  papers  ing  of  advertising  back  almost  Lowering  of  Standards  sociated  Business  Publications) 

Not  until  1922  did  the  ABC  '”>0  years.”  “I  recognize  that  the  ABC  have  adopted  standards  that  ad- 

board  adopt  a  by-law  establish-  These  were  strong  words  and  was  established  primarily  for  here  closely  to  those  of  ABC 
ing  as  a  membership  qualifica-  there  are  those  who  have  since  the  protection  of  the  buyers  of  and  require  ABC  membership, 
tion  that  publisher  members  expressed  their  disapproval  of  advertising  space.  Therefore,  it  It  is  this  group  of  publishers 
must  have  at  least  50%  net  some  of  the  .statements  made  follows  that  their  view  should  who  are  holding  the  line  against 
paid  circulation.  In  1951,  the  by  Mr.  McGraw  in  his  wire,  in  be  given  con.siderable  weight  in  the  drift  towards  BPA  (Busi- 
percentage  of  paid  circulation  which  he  invited  replies  from  any  problem  of  this  kind  that  ness  Publications  Audit)  which 

was  increased  to  70%.  Since  publishers  of  all  types  of  may  arise.  provides  for  an  audit  of  the  , 

then,  there  hav  been  some  no-  printed  media,  advertisers  and  “However,  as  long-standing  paid  as  well  as  the  free  parts 

table  resignations  among  ABC  agencies.  publishers  of  business  papers  of  members  circulations.  I 
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The  Santmans 

Or  why  you  never  got  so  much  for  your  money 


SAi^enever  a  customer  complains  to 
me  about  the  price  of  gasoline,  I  call 
my  wife. 

“She’s  worked  right  with  me  and  kept 
our  books  since  we  leased  our  first  Union 
Oil  station  on  this  same  corner  in 
La  Canada,  20  years  ago. 

“And — as  Myrtle  says — gasoline  hasn’t 
gone  up  nearly  as  much  as  other  things 
you  buy.  You  pay  205%  more  to  build 
a  house  today  than  you  did  in  1936. 


Union  Oil  Company  OF  CALIFORNIA 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ROYAL  TRITON,  THE  AMAZING  PURPLE  MOTOR  OIL 
EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  June  16,  1956 


YOUR  COMMENTS  ARE  INVITED.  IVrtU: 
The  President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union 
Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  17,  California. 


220%  more  for  a  low-price  2-door  sedan. 
125%  more  for  a  suit  of  clothes.  325% 
more  for  a  pound  of  sirloin  steak. 

“Yet  if  you  leave  out  the  ta.x,  Union’s 
premium  gasoline  has  gone  up  only  70% 
in  that  same  time.  Fact  is,  the  tax  has 
gone  up  more  than  the  gasoline — 100%! 
And  two  gallons  of  Union’s  new  Royal 
76  will  do  the  work  of  three  gallons  of 
our  old  product. 

“You  get  a  lot  of  service  for  nothing, 
too.  We  wash  your  car’s  windshield.  We 


THE  SANTMANS  — 20  YEARS  ON  THE  SAME  CORNER 


check  water,  oil,  battery  and  tires.  We 
provide  clean  rest  rooms  and  free  maps 
for  your  convenience. 

“Fact  is,  you  never  got  so  much  for 
your  money  as  you  do  today  when  you 
say,  ‘Fill  her  up!’.” 


In  1956  it  costs  Union  Oil  250%  more 
than  it  did  in  1936  to  build  the  kind  of 
service  station  Charles  and  Myrtle  Sant- 
man  ojjerate  in  La  Canada,  California. 

Yet  in  spite  of  continually  rising  costs 
like  this  we  have  lx;cn  able  to  keep  prices 
down,  while  constantly  expanding  our 
service  and  improving  our  product. 

We  have  accomplished  this  by  plow¬ 
ing  profits  back  into  better  facilities,  by 
research,  by  eliminating  waste  and  im¬ 
proving  efficiency. 

We  have  had  to  do  this  to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  many  other  oil  com¬ 
panies  serving  your  needs. 


NEA  Convention 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


Advocate,  chairman  of  the 
suburban  group. 

Alfred  J.  Ball,  Woodhaven 
(N.  Y.)  Leader-Observer,  be¬ 
came  the  72nd  president  of 
NEA,  succeeding  Don  Hardy, 
Canon  City  (Colo.)  Record,  who 
was  named  chairman  of  the 
NEA  board.  Mr.  Ball  was 
elected  an  NEA  director  in 
1952  and  became  vicepresident 
at  a  special  election  last  Fall 
in  Chicago,  following  the  sud¬ 
den  death  of  A.  W.  Epperson, 
Morgan  City,  Utah,  who  was 
serving  in  that  office. 

Lowell  E.  Jessen,  Turlock 
(Calif.)  Jotirnal,  was  advanced 
to  the  vicepresidency  and  E.  A. 
Briles,  Stafford  (Kas.)  Courier, 
was  re-elected  treasurer.  Don 
Eck  was  reappointed  secretary 
and  general  manager  of  NEA. 

Maxwell  J.  Thomas,  Crowley 
(La.)  Daily  Signal,  was  elected 
to  the  board  from  Region  4.  All 
other  directors  were  re-elected 
as  follows:  G.  Arthur  McDaniel, 
Federalshurg  (Md.)  Times;  Ed 
Schergens,  Tell  City  (Ind.) 
News;  Paul  C.  Smith,  Rock 
Rapids  (Iowa)  Reporter;  Guy 
Easterly,  LaFollette  (Tenn.) 
Press;  and  Charles  W.  Clay- 
baugh,  Brigham  City  (Utah) 
News  and  Journal.  The  other 
member  of  the  board  is  Theo¬ 
dore  A.  Serrill,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
president.  Newspaper  Associ¬ 
ation  Managers  and  manager, 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

Special  NEA  Award.s 

In  addition  to  the  award  win¬ 
ners  in  NE.4’s  National  Better 
Newspapers  Contest  announced 
at  the  June  7  dinner,  (E&P, 
June  9,  page  12),  the  following 
special  awards  were  made  for 
service  to  NEA  and  the  news¬ 
paper  industry: 

•  The  Amos  Award  for  out¬ 
standing  service  to  NEA  and 
to  the  smalltown  press  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Orrin'  R.  Taylor, 
publisher  of  the  Archbold 
(Ohio)  Buckeye  and  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  NEA. 


PRESIDENT  Alfred  J.  Ball,  left, 
of  Woodhaven  (N.Y.)  Leader- 
Observer,  receives  best  wishes 
from  Don  Hardy,  Canon  City 
(Colo.)  Record,  at  closing  session 
of  NEA  convention. 

tury  service  as  a  state  press 
association  secretary  and  man¬ 
ager.  He  was  field  manager  of 
the  Wisconsin  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  before  going  to  Louisiana. 

•  Alan  C.  McIntosh,  Lu- 
veme  (Minn.)  Star-Herald  and 
NEA  past  president,  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  the  press 
and  for  his  effective  work  in 
promotion  of  sustaining  NEA 
memberships. 

•  George  A.  Brandenburg, 
Midwest  editor  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  for  his  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  newspaper 
industry  over  the  past  25  years. 

WNR  to  Expand 

Max  Thomas,  Crowley  Daily 
Signal,  a  director  of  Weekly 
Newspaper  Representatives,  an 
NEA  subsidiary  in  the  national 
advertising  field,  reported  that 
WNR  is  expanding  its  sales  or¬ 
ganization  to  include  offices  at 
Atlanta,  Ga.  and  at  either  Los 
Angeles  or  San  Francisco  on 
the  West  Coast. 

In  1955,  he  said,  gross  bill¬ 
ings  of  WNR  amounted  to  $5,- 


245,000  in  national  advertising 
placed  in  weeklies.  For  the  first 
Hve  months  this  year,  WNR 
billings  were  up  27%  over  the 
same  period  in  1955,  despite  a 
recent  slump  in  automotive  ad¬ 
vertising.  Newly-added  WNR 
director  is  Joe  Cook,  Mission 
(Tex.)  Times. 

At  the  opening  luncheon  ses¬ 
sion,  Henry  Shapiro,  Moscow 
correspondent  for  the  United 
Press  and  bureau  manager 
there  since  1939,  said  the 
Russian  press  is  merely  an  in¬ 
strument  of  propaganda  for  the 
Soviet  government.  “Thus  for¬ 
eign  correspondents  are  re¬ 
garded  as  agents  of  their  gov¬ 
ernments  and  looked  upon  as 
enemies  and  spies,”  he  .said. 
“The  result  is  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  the  most  inade¬ 
quately  and  inaccurately  cov¬ 
ered  place  in  the  world  from 
the  press  standpoint.” 

Fewer  Restrictions 

Mr.  Shapiro  predicted  the 
“softer  attitude  of  Russia’s  new 
look”  will  allow  more  newsmen 
to  be  stationed  there.  It’s  much 
easier  now  to  talk  to  top  Rus¬ 
sian  leaders  than  it  was  two 
years  ago,  he  added.  Travel  and 
censorship  restrictions  have 
been  relaxed  to  some  extent,  he 
.said. 

Prof.  1.  W.  Cole,  formerly  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  and 
newly-appointed  head  of  Penn 
State’s  School  of  Journalism, 
warned  NEA  members  there  is 
a  growing  shortage  of  journal¬ 
ism  graduates  entering  the 
newspaper  field.  “This  year  we 
had  seven  times  as  many  jobs 
available  for  graduates  of  our 
school  as  we  had  the  people  to 
take  them,”  he  said.  “Other 
journalism  schools  throughout 
the  country  face  the  same  prob¬ 
lem.” 


•  William  L.  Daley  for  out¬ 
standing  service  for  33  years  as 
Washington.  D.  C.,  representa¬ 
tive  of  NEA.  Mr.  Daley  is  re¬ 
tiring  as  active  head  of  the 
Washington  office,  effective 
July  1,  but  will  continue  in  a 
consulting  capacity.  Richard 
Green  is  his  successor. 

•  Ma.ior  Bruce  McCoy,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Louisiana  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  for  his  quarter  cen- 


SWEEPSTAKES  WINNER — John  Fitzgerald,  left,  of  Pontiac  (Mich.) 
Press,  Mrs.  Fitzgerald,  and  Don  Eck,  NEA  manager,  admire  Press 
collection  of  awards,  including  E&P  Plaque  for  general  excellence 
and  Sweepstakes  Trophy. 


3  Kentucky  Weeklies 
Win  KPA  Top  Awards 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Top  winners  in  the  Kentucky 
Press  Association’s  annual  con¬ 
test  went  to  weeklies  in  Cyn- 
thiana,  Lebanon  and  Calhoun’s 
as  the  best  all-round  weekly 
papers  in  the  state  last  year. 

KPA  held  its  meeting  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  convention 
here  last  week-end.  The  three  , 
top  weeklies  by  circulation  ' 
were: 

2,500  or  more — Cynthiana  Log 
Cabin,  edited  by  James  G.  Wil¬ 
son. 

1,500-2,500 — Lebanon  Enter, 
prise,  edited  by  George  Potter 
and  Paul  Crowdus. 

Less  than  1,500  —  McLean 
County  News,  Calhoun,  edited 
by  Landon  Wills. 

They  were  presented  trophies 
by  Charles  E.  Adams,  KPA 
president. 


Mr.  Cole  urged  publishers  to 
avoid  disillusioning  high  school 
students  about  newspaper  work 
and  to  present  a  more  positive 
story  to  attract  more  students 
to  newspaper  work.  He  also 
sought  their  cooperation  in  get¬ 
ting  more  and  better  journalism 
teachers  by  advocating  higher 
salaries  for  such  professors. 

Lee  C.  Shaw,  Chicago  labor 
relations  attorney,  warned  the 
American  economy  will  be  seri¬ 
ously  damaged  by  the  guaran¬ 
teed  annual  wage  and  supple¬ 
mental  unemployment  benefits. 

He  predicted  the  steel  indus¬ 
try  will  accept  GAW  in  negoti¬ 
ations  now  under  way,  adding 
that  “there  is  no  corporation  in 
this  country  that  is  any  match 
for  UAW  or  United  Steel¬ 
workers.” 


Half  Million  Entries 
In  ’55  Times  Index 

The  1955  edition  of  the  New 
York  Times  Index  has  just  been 
published. 

According  to  Joseph  C.  Gep- 
hart,  editor,  approximately  a 
half  million  entries  and  cross- 
references  covering  various 
phases  of  news  stories  are  in-  ‘ 
eluded  in  the  1,271-page  volume 
which  contains  44  more  pages 
than  the  1954  issue. 

Nearly  40,000  main  headings 
have  been  used  in  the  Index  to 
classify  the  news  published  in 
the  Times  last  year. 

The  Annual  volume,  printed 
on  rag  paper,  costs  $35  a  copy.  , 
The  regular  price  of  a  year’s 
.subscription  to  the  semi-month¬ 
ly  is  $35. 
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HOW  DO  YOU  GET  FROM  THERE  TO  HERE? 


Good  question. 

High  quality  products  alone  are  not 
enough.  In  today’s  economy  there  must  be 
effective,  well-organized  distribution. 

International  Harvester  has  developed  one 
of  the  most  dynamic  marketing  and  distri¬ 
bution  systems  on  the  modern  business 
scene.  IH  moves  sucb  vital  equipment  as 
motor  trucks,  tractors,  farm  equipment 
and  earth-moving  equipment  into  all  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  country  in  a  natural,  money 
saving  flow. 

When  our  products  leave  the  shipping 
docks  of  our  20  manufacturing  plante,  115 
district  sales  offices,  eight  machine  trans¬ 
fers  and  eleven  parts  depots  move  them  in 
a  network  that  covers  the  country.  These 
operations  supply  in  turn  7,500  IH  deal¬ 
ers  and  distributors,  167  International 


motor  truck  branches  and  more  than  60 
McCormick  stores  with  IH  products.  All 
of  these  retail  outlets  offer  a  nation-wide 
network  of  service  on  our  products. 

Does  it  work? 

Well,  last  year  IH  sales  totalled  more  than 
$1,1^,000,000,  about  double  the  1945  vol¬ 
ume.  In  the  same  period  jobs  for  10,000 
new  employees  have  been  created.  One- 
half  billion  dollars  have  been  plowed  back 
into  capital  expansion. 

Today,  106,000  stockholders  share  IH 
ownership,  an  increase  of  2V^  times  from 
’45. 

Moving  its  products  efficiently  from  there 
to  here,  from  where  they  are  made  to  where 
they  are  used,  is  a  major  concern  of  Inter¬ 
national  Harvester  management.  □ 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 
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Mexico  Press 
Asks  for  Help 
On  Newsprint 

By  Jaime  IMenn 

Mexico  City 

The  role  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  free  press  in  pro¬ 
tecting  individual  liberties  and 
promoting  democratic  economic 
development  was  the  theme  of 
the  fourth  annual  Freedom  of 
the  Press  D.ay  observed  here 
June  7. 

Highlight  of  the  observance 
was  a  banquet  attended  by 
President  Adolfo  Ruiz  Cortines 
and  about  200  representatives 
of  Mexican  newspapers  and 
magazines,  as  well  as  a  score  of 
foreign  correspondents. 

Freedom  of  the  Press  Day 
was  initiated  in  Mexico  in  1953 
under  auspices  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association, 
and  has  since  spread  to  other 
countries. 

President  Ruiz  Cortines  spoke 
briefly,  recalling  that  he  is 
carrying  on  the  free  press 
guarantees  that  prevailed  dur¬ 
ing  the  administrations  of  his 
three  immediate  predecessors 
in  the  presidency — Miguel  Ale¬ 
man,  Manuel  Avila  Canacho, 
and  Lazaro  Cardenas. 

Principal  address  was  de¬ 
livered  by  Col.  Jose  Garcia 
Valseca,  head  of  the  daily 
newspaper  chain  known  as  Ca- 
dena  Valseca. 

Col.  Valseca  emphasized  what 
he  described  as  “the  urgent 
need”  for  a  steady  supply  of 
newsprint  in  Mexico.  He  praised 
the  government  for  assisting  in 
construction  of  two  newsprint 
I)lants,  expected  to  be  ready  by 
early  1958.  But,  he  added,  more 
are  needed,  in  various  parts  of 
the  country. 

He  said  the  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply  problem  is  an  international 
one,  and  cited  one  solution, 
which  had  been  arranged  by 
the  government  of  Brazil.  He 
said  that  a  special  exchange 
rate  had  been  established  for 
newspapers  for  purchase  of 
newsprint  by  Brazilian  firms, 
giving  them  the  benefit  of  a 
special  rate  of  17  cruzeiros  per 
dollar  in  comparison  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  rate  of  nearly  80  cruzeiros 
per  dollar. 

“We  Mexican  newspapermen 
do  not  want  special  privileges,” 
Col.  Valseca  declared,  “but  W3 
are  asking  the  government  to 
help  in  a  solution  which  will 
also  be  a  favorable  one  for  the 
national  economy — to  speed  up 


the  construction  of  newsprint” 
mills  in  areas  with  .an  abundant 
supply  of  raw  materials  and 
adequate  transportation.” 

Col.  Valseca  added  that  Mex¬ 
ican  publishers  are  willing  to 
participate  in  the  financing  and 
operation  of  mills  which  would 
assure  a  steady  supply  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices. 

He  pointed  out  that  freedom 
of  the  press  is  a  qualified  ex¬ 
pression.  A  free  publisher  with¬ 
out  paper  is  no  longer  free,  he 
added,  and  he  cited  a  proposal 
made  a  year  ago  by  Antonio 
de  Juambelz,  well  known  Mexi¬ 
can  newsman  who  urged  that 
the  government  assist  in  set¬ 
ting  up  newsprint  mills  under 
an  arrangement  of  a  surcharge 
per  ton  which  would  eventually 
make  the  newspapers,  in  associ¬ 
ation,  proprietors  of  the  plants. 

• 

2  Daily  Issues  Cut 
To  Hold  Price  Line 

Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

The  Walla  Walla  Union-Bul¬ 
letin  has  eliminated  its  Satur¬ 
day  evening  and  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  editions.  A  larger  Sunday 
edition,  including  the  Family 
Weekly  magazine,  is  being  pro¬ 
duced. 

Under  the  new  publication 
schedule,  evening  issues  are  pub¬ 
lished  Monday-through-Friday 
and  morning  issues  Tuesday- 
Saturday. 

The  change  was  made  to 
avoid  an  increase  in  circula¬ 
tion  price.  For  some  time  the 
Union-Bulletin  has  been  the 
only  seven-day  newspaper  in  its 
area  selling  for  less  than  $1.95 
a  month. 

• 

228*Page  Sesqui 

Salem,  Ohio 

In  conjunction  with  the  Sa¬ 
lem  Sesquicentennial  celebration 
June  9-16,  the  Salem  News  pub¬ 
lished  a  228-page  edition  Tues¬ 
day,  June  5.  The  15-section  pa¬ 
per  was  the  largest  ever  printed 
by  the  News  in  its  own  67-year 
history.  Editorial  staff  members 
of  the  Brush  -  Moore  paper 
worked  nearly  five  months  pre¬ 
paring  it. 

• 

House  Organ  Color 

Dallas,  Tex. 

A  touch  of  color  has  been 
added  to  Sparks,  the  employe 
publication  of  the  Dallas  Morn¬ 
ing  News  organization.  The 
miniature  newspaper’s  June  6 
edition  featured  a  full  color  por¬ 
trait,  made  by  Walt  Sisco,  of 
Executive  Editor  Harry  C. 
Withers,  who  is  in  his  53rd 
year  of  service  with  the  News. 


Q  and  A  Panel 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


Third,  coming  to  the  cost  of 
the  operation  phase  of  my  text, 
you  cannot  get  away  from  the 
fact  that  there  is  unnecessary 
expense  created.  In  this  day 
of  rising  labor  cost,  that  state¬ 
ment  is  more  true  than  ever. 

If  I  were  the  publisher  ask¬ 
ing  the  question,  I  would  go  all 
out  in  developing  the  one  edi¬ 
tion.  I  might  add  that  there 
are  many,  many  cities  much 
larger  than  the  one  asking  the 
question  which  are  served  ade¬ 
quately  by  a  single  newspaper. 

Now,  having  to  do  with  the 
.second  part  of  the  “double 
headed”  question.  Normally  the 
first  stage  in  an  expansion  into 
two  editions  would  certainly 
be  to  have  one  staff.  An  Indi¬ 
ana  daily  which  has  11,000 
ABC  circulation  in  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  competitive  area  and 
with  a  city  population  of  only 
12,851  gets  out  a  morning  edi¬ 
tion  that  goes  particularly  on 
rural  routes.  There  is  a  small 
evening  staff  that  covers  late 
local  news  as  well  as  .elegraph 
and  does  work  for  the  next 
day’s  paper.  The  mechanical 
costs  are  minimized  by  the 
fact  that  only  a  few  of  the 
pages  are  re-made  for  the 
morning  edition.  There  are  nu¬ 
merous  similar  examples. 

O  Anyone  can  go  into  a  town, 
especially  one  without  a 
morning  paper,  and  start  one. 
Sometimes  it  makes  it  pretty 
rough  on  the  established  paper 
but  the  chances  are  all  against 
an  outsider  making  a  success 
of  it. 

One  question  is,  are  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  subscribers  asking 
for  a  morning  paper  or  will 
they  support  it.  Can  the  pub¬ 
lisher  make  money  out  of  it 
and  how  much  circulation  will 
he  gain  by  establishing  a 
morning  paper,  particularly  in 
his  trade  territory. 

The  major  question,  as  I  see 
it,  is  do  the  people  want  a 
morning  paper  and  is  there  a 
field  for  it.  Ceiiainly  the 
established  paper  can  put  out 
a  morning  issue  much  more 
economically  than  could  a  new 
competitor. 

Advertising  should  be  sold 
on  a  combination  rate.  Circu¬ 
lation  should  probably  be  han¬ 
dled  by  the  present  manager 
but  sold  separately — that  is,  so 
much  for  .the  morning  and  so 
much  for  the  evening  with  pos¬ 
sibly  a  five  cent  a  week  dis¬ 
count  for  the  combination. 
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News  departments,  of  course, 
should  be  separate  and  the 
mechanical  department  use 
two  shifts  rather  than  one. 

I  would  think  that  probably 
a  25,000  population  should  be 
reached  before  giving  any  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  to  starting 
a  morning  edition  though  the 
publisher  should  always  keep 
an  open  mind  on  it. 

O  While  a  morning-afternoon 
operation  keeps  the  money 
you  have  invested  in  your  ma¬ 
chinery,  paying  off  better,  it 
also  poses  a  difficult  personnel 
problem.  It’s  hard  enough  to 
make  either  a  morning  or  an 
afternoon  paper  the  best  its 
size  in  the  country.  So  if  you 
want  to  publish  the  best  p.)s- 
.sible  paper,  stay  out  of  a  com¬ 
bination  if  you  can. 

But  there  is  a  point  at  which 
a  combination  paper  can  be 
better  than  merely  an  after¬ 
noon  or  morning.  At  that  point, 
what  with  the  plant  and  ma¬ 
chinery  you  already  have  on 
hand,  you  should  logically  ex¬ 
pand.  My  own  personal  belief 
is  that  that  point  comes  at 
precisely  the  moment  when 
enough  of  the  people  in  your 
town  and  trade-area  (basically 
the  trade-area)  are  not  being 
served  well  enough  by  the 
afternoon  paper,  alone.  I  don’t 
know  how  t  o  estimate  that 
point  a  year  ahead  of  its  arri¬ 
val.  One  straw  in  the  wind  is 
the  attitude  of  your  more  ag¬ 
gressive  merchants.  If  they 
feel  the  need  for  a  morning 
paper  and  will  contract  adver¬ 
tising  in  it  OVER  AND 
ABOVE  their  advertising  in 
the  p.m.  paper,  then  you’re  get¬ 
ting  close. 

Another  straw  in  the  wind 
is  the  attitude  of  your  trade- 
area  people.  Keep  your  circu¬ 
lation  people  tapping  them  for 
their  opinion  of  the  afternoon 
paper.  Watch  the  ABC  of  the 
afternoon  paper.  Is  its  growth 
in  the  trade-area  as  healthy  as 
it  should  be?  Keep  checking 
with  your  newsside  on  the 
amount  of  local  (trade-area) 
news  that  is  cooling  down  to 
stick-size  by  the  time  of  the 
p.m.  edition.  .  .  . 

Personally,  I  would  want  to 
be  forced  into  starting  the 
morning  paper  .  .  .  rather  than 
doing  it  too  soon.  And  as  I  was 
forced  into  it,  I  would  go  to 
it  by  means  of  a  later  edition 
until  the  quality  of  that  later  I 
edition  and  the  demand  for  it 
by  subscribers  and  advertisers 
reached  a  point  where  I  had 
to  go  ahead  and  make  the 
break.  When  I  made  it  I  would 
use  a  new  name,  new  head 
face,  etc.  ...  ^ 
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Which  ad  would  you  run? 


w  ho  stole 
the  banana? 


BaiMiiMcaii  halp  tol  vf  roAny  ««i^y  food  prob- 
it  c<mU  haoe  h«tn  Mom.  Sht'$  hoen  tctitkt-wotckuig  lolWy.  Ie«m  yo«  might  have.  Thi*  atraaiiiliiMd  fruit  it 
H*Qitk  npert  that  $Me  i$  ~  9he  knottm  that  a  banana  ha$  lugh  in  vitimm  maiwnU  aimI  mergy^x^^ 


OluC  No.  1 !  Ht  wts  Imnffj  atd  ht 


Deduction: 


-mtiaty  oaiae"  {which  mcan$  iifiUt  you  up/.  That  mohe$  Ami  its  one  of  tte  «Mi^  of  ^  fo^ 


Clue  No.  2:  Htgttm^  m*  am  ^ 

tkt  wm$t  mlmkU 
pmttttm  Jmit  bum. 


wmtai.  In’t  it  nico  that  auch  e  good-taeting  food 
ae  ao  good  for  you?  UHm  pmnr  omanuiT 


Vnitm  Prmt 


Who  stole 
the  banana? 


One  of  these  four  advertisements  will  appear  in  LIFE  and 
The  New  Yorker  magazines  the  week  of  June  30.  Which  do 
you  think  it  should  be? 

It  took  us  some  time  to  decide  on  the  best  copy  approach  — 
mainly  because  there  are  so  many  good  things  to  say  about 
bananas.  They  have  a  rich  supply  of  protective  vitamins,  min¬ 
erals  and  energy-building  sugars.  They’re  a  wonderful  food 
for  dieters  —  and  they’re  also  one  of  the  easiest  foods  to  digest. 


Bananas  know  no  age  barrier  — they’re  an  important  food  from 
infancy  to  old  age.  And  they  come  wrapped  in  a  nature-grown 
dustproof  package. 

We  narrowed  the  banana  story  down  to  four  different  copy 
approaches.  Then  we  selected  four  different  photographs.  And, 
after  careful  consideration,  we  made  our  choice.  Wonder  if 
it’s  the  same  one  you  would  choose? 


p  G  Write  and  tell  us  which  ad  you  would  pick  to  run  —  A.  B.  C,  or  D.  Pick  the  winner,  and  United  Fruit  Company 
X  .O.  ggnd  you  an  award  in  keeping  with  your  status  as  an  advertising  expert.  Send  your  choice  to  United  Fruit 
Company,  Pier  3,  North  River,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


(Advertisement) 
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It*a  a  wine  man  —  old  or  young  •>  «4m>  chooam  a 
banana  for  a  ddicioua  hri(dng  of  health.  Along 
with  their  worwlerful  taala,  bananas  bring  a 
rich  supply  of  protective  vitandns  and  min- 


Feary  grandpa  took  itf  Like  many  otdcr  folk§,  he  finds  that  ndh  supply  of  protective  vitamine  and  min- 
homo,  art  eoeylo  chew.  meyUditM.  And  theymUm  «.!»  md  giuck-wiy  Bwwtwm  caww 

inw.diun..hiehinuwiood„dump«nAt,d.u.emntit. 


wrapped  in  their  own  nature-perfected  pack¬ 
age  •  protected  from  lust  about  everything  but 
your  appetite.  Aren't  you  hicky  that  they're  ao 
good  for  you?  You  can  have  them  any  time! 
UNim  mnr  compant 


B-uianaa  are  a  “imtective  food"  —  rich  in  the 
vitamins  and  minerals  we  literally  couldn't 
Uve  withrwt  A  banana  la  a  wholraoaoe.  natural 
way  to  get  energy-building  sugara  And  ba¬ 
nanas  are  one  of  the  eadest  foods  in  all  ths 
world  to  digeat.  Im't  It  ludqr  that  thay  taala 
•o  good?  uwffge  paurr  oompaitt 


A  smart  burglar,  whoever  he  wasf  He  helped  himse^  to  a 
handful  of  health,  eefefy  wrapped  in  nature’s  conoement 
dustproof  paehage. 


Who  stole  the  banana? 


Milk  Price 
Crusade  Cops 
Fla.  Trophy 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

The  public  service  trophy 
awarded  by  the  Florida  Daily 
Newspaper  Association  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Miami  Daily  News 
at  the  annual  awards  dinner 
here  June  9.  The  News  was 
singled  out  for  its  campaign 
which  resulted  in  the  lifting  of 
milk  price  controls. 

The  series  of  articles  was 
written  by  Verne  Williams,  Don 
Bonafede  and  Jack  Roberts. 

Miami  Herald  was  mentioned 
second  for  A1  Neuharth’s  series 
exposing  a  mail  order  racket  in 
religious  symbols.  Third  men¬ 
tion  went  to  the  Daytona  Beach 
Evening  News  for  Ray  La- 
prise’s  account  of  jail  condi¬ 
tions. 

In  contests  sponsored  by 
FDNA  and  the  Associated 
Press  Association  of  Florida, 
the  Miami  Herald  carried  off 
top  honors  in  the  feature, 
sports,  news  picture  and  editor¬ 
ial  categories. 

First  place  awards  included: 

Spot  news — Bill  Boyd,  Bill 
Blalock  and  Paul  Wilder,  Tam¬ 
pa  Morning  Tribune,  for  cov- 
ei  age  of  the  death  of  gambler 
Charlie  Wall. 

Feature — Nixon  Smiley,  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald,  Dade  County  devel¬ 
opment  ventures. 

Sports — Jim  Dance,  Miami 
Herald,  on  the  horse,  Nashua. 

News  pictures  —  Lewis  Mc¬ 
Lean,  Miami  Herald,  “Ike  Ar¬ 
rives  in  Key  West.” 

Feature  pictures — Bruce  Rob¬ 
erts — Tampa  Morning  Tribune, 
“Curiosity.” 

Sports  pictures — Russ  Yo¬ 
der,  Tallahassee  Democrat, 
“Safe  at  Home.” 

Editorials  —  Arthur  Griffith, 
Miami  Herald,  for  “Look 
What’s  Happening  to  Your 
Right  to  Know.” 

Page  One  makeup,  newspa¬ 
pers  over  20,000  circulation — 
bit.  Petersburg  Times;  under 
20,000  circulation — Tallahassee 
iKemocrat. 

Pays  $1,000  Reward 

Chicago 

A  $1,000  reward  was  paid 
out  this  week  by  Walter  H. 
Buescher,  publi.sher  of  the  Gar- 
fieldian  and  Austin  News,  Chi¬ 
cago  community  newspapers, 
for  the  arrest  and  conviction 
of  a  rapist  who  assaulted  a 
14-year-old  girl.  An  informer 
and  three  detectives  shared  it. 


POLITICAL  STUFF — Merritnan  Smith,  center,  UP's  White  House 
correspondent,  is  quizzed  by  Florida  publishers  at  Miami  Beach  con¬ 
vention.  At  left  is  William  M.  Pepper  Jr.,  Gainesville  Sun,  outgoing 
president  of  Florida  Daily  Newspaper  Association;  at  right,  W.  S. 

Zschach,  Clearwater  Sun,  incoming  president. 


Gannett  Scholar 
Help  Reviewed 

Rochester,  N.Y. 

Of  25  youths  who  received 
the  first  Frank  Gannett  News- 
paperboy  Scholarships,  20  have 
completed  four  years  of  col¬ 
lege  and  17  have  received  col¬ 
lege  degrees.  One  was  gradu¬ 
ated  last  year,  after  completing 
a  four-year  course  in  two  years. 
One  is  continuing  his  study 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  priest¬ 
hood.  And  two  already  have 
completed  one  year  of  profes¬ 
sional  study  in  medical  and 
dental  schools. 

So  reported  James  H.  Gor¬ 
man,  circulation  director  of 
Gannett  Newspapers,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  Frank  Gannett  News- 
paperboy  Scholarships,  Inc.  Mr. 
Gorman  is  secretary  of  the 
board. 

Under  the  program,  top-rank- 
i  n  g  newspaperboys  receive 
$3,000  each  toward  their  col¬ 
lege  educations.  This  year,  35 
high  school  graduates  have 
been  declared  winners  of  the 
award — including  one  from  Bo¬ 
livar,  N.  Y.,  where  Publisher 
Frank  Gannett  himself  was  a 
carrier  during  his  high  school 
days.  For  the  second  consecu¬ 
tive  year  the  Newspaperboy 
Scholarships  corporation  and 
individual  Gannett  papers  will 
pay  out  more  than  $100,000 
per  annum  after  four  classes 
of  winners  enter  colleges  this 
fall. 

Re-elected  officers  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Frank 
Gannett  Newspaperboy  Schol¬ 
arships,  Inc.,  were:  Chairman 


of  the  board,  Mrs.  Caroline 
Werner  Gannett;  president, 
William  E.  Hawley;  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Fred  W.  Stein;  treasurer, 
Cyril  Williams;  and  secretary, 
James  H.  Gorman. 

• 

Niagara  Crash 
By  Candlelight 

Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 

It  was  back  to  candlelight  for 
staffers  of  the  Niagara  Falls 
Gazette  on  the  night  of  the 
huge  rockslide  that  sent  the 
Schoellkopf  power  station  into 
the  Niagara  River. 

The  newsroom  presented  an 
eerie  scene  until  a  line  of  elec¬ 
tric  lights  was  strung  up,  fed 
by  an  auxilliary  engine  that 
chugged  away  in  the  alley 
alongside  the  Gazette  building. 

A  Pennsylvania  tourist  who 
was  driving  along  the  river  in 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont.,  when  the 
avalanche  of  rock  let  loose,  cap¬ 
tured  the  whole  sequence  and 
supplied  the  Gazette  with  a 
dramatic  series  of  pictures. 

Despite  the  printing  of  a’l  the 
extra  copies  possible,  news¬ 
stands  were  cleaned  out  of 
every  copy  of  the  Gazette  the 
afternoon  of  June  8. 


2  New  lAPA 
Scholarships 
Are  Donated 


Contributions  for  two  new 
$2,500  scholarships  of  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association 
were  announced  this  week. 
There  are  now  six  full  scholar¬ 
ships. 

lAPA’s  Scholarship  Fund 
helps  journalists  and  journal¬ 
ism  students  of  Latin  America 
to  study  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  enables  Noith 
Americans  to  study  a  year  in 
Latin  America. 

One  new  scholarship  was 
donated  by  Marshall  Field  Jr. 
It  will  be  called  the  lAPA  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  Scholarship. 

The  second  one,  honoring 
John  S.  Knight,  head  of  Knight 
Newspapers,  was  established  by 
Andrew  Heiskell,  publisher  of 
Life  magazine.  Mr.  Knight,  a 
former  president  of  lAPA,  was 
instrumental  in  getting  the 
scholarship  program  under  way 
in  1954  when  he  made  the  first 
donation,  a  $2,500  scholarship 
named  for  La  Prensa  of  Buenos 
Aires. 

William  H.  Cowles,  president 
of  the  Scholarship  Fund  and 
publisher  of  Spokane  (Wash.) 
Spokesman-Review,  announced 
that  contributions  have  also 
been  received  from  Frank  Hoff¬ 
mann  Intertype  Corporation, 
John  R.  Herbert,  editor  of 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger, 
Eugene  A.  Simon,  president  of 
Valley  Daily  News,  Tarentum, 
Pa. 


Riesel  Has  TV  Show 

A  Friday  evening  television 
program  in  which  Victor  Riesel, 
Post  Syndicate  columnist,  will 
interview'  labor  leaders  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  problems  of  union 
racketeering,  will  begin  June 
29  on  WRCA-TV,  New  York. 
It  will  be  recorded  for  possible 
use  by  other  stations. 


Talhot  Patrick  Goes 
Back  to  His  Desk 

Talbot  Patrick  is  planning 
to  leave  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
New  York  City,  this  weekend 
to  retum  to  his  desk  as  editor- 
publisher  of  the  Rock  Hill 
(S.C.)  Evening  Herald. 

An  unidentified  assailant 
slashed  Mr.  Patrick  with  a 
steak  knife  several  weeks  ago 
in  Rock  Hill.  Nerves  in  his 
right  leg  were  severed  and  Mr. 
Patrick  is  compelled  to  spend 
most  of  his  time  in  a  reclining 
position. 


Daily  Color  Photo 

Paris 

A  daily  frontpage  color 
picture  has  been  added  to 
L’Aurore.  The  first,  published 
June  11,  was  a  portrait  of 
President  Eisenhower. 
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in  Pennsylvanians  No.  3  “City” 


Nothing  to  stop  you  .  .  .  look  at  the  potentials!  The  14 
cities  signing  off  this  ad  wrap  up  a  full  sixth  of  the  whole 
State’s  people,  pay  checks,  and  purchasing  power  .  .  .  with 
each  city  a  first-line  trading  area  or  important  secondary 
renter.  The  customers  are  there!  How  can  you  fail  to 
capture  them?  You  can  hardly  miss  when  you  know  .  .  . 
nearly  half  the  families  (a  quarter-million  readers)  are  buy¬ 
ing-conditioned  from  their  local  newspajjers.  All  you  have 
to  do  to  prime  them  for  your  own  product  is  put  these 
hometown  dailies  high  on  your  list.  You’ll  wind  up  atop  a 
heap  of  orders  here  in  Pennsylvania’s  No.  3  “City.’ 


Sell  Pennsylvanians  No.  3  **Cityn*  newspapers: 

BEAVER  FALLS  NEWS-TRIBUNE  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURG  PUBUC 

OPINION  (E)  •  COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  •  CONNELLSVILLE 

COURIER  <E)  •  INDIANA  GAZETTE  (E)  •  JEANNETTE  NEWS- 

DISPATCH  (E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E)  •  NEW  CASTLE 
NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY  ITEM  (E>  •  TOWANDA  REVIEW 
(M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  <E)  •  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER 

REPORTER  (MAE)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN-GAZETTE  (MAE)  • 
YORK  DISPATCH  (E) 


> 
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AFA 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

extending  to  the  advertising 
media  needs  for  the  future. 

Walter  Weir,  vicepresident 
of  Donahue  &  Coe,  New  York 
ad  agency,  criticized  exaggera¬ 
tion  in  copy  and  said  advertis¬ 
ing  claims  should  not  venture 
beyond  the  limited  province  of 
informing  favorably.  Ad  copy, 
he  said,  should  contribute  to  the 
eventual  closing  of  a  sale. 

‘Blues  Singers’  Hit 

Mr.  Reed,  not  taking  sides  on 
media  competition,  said  there 
has  been  too  much  “blues  sing¬ 
ing”  about  the  American  econ¬ 
omy. 

“Any  of  us,”  he  said,  “who 
are  guilty  of  singing  the  blues 
about  our  present  and  future 
outlook — and,  strangely,  1  have 
heard  a  few  doleful  notes — 
should  truly  be  ashamed  of 
ourselves  and  snap  out  of  it 
lest  we  become  hopeless  eco¬ 
nomic  hypochrondriacs  overrun 
by  167,835,000  opportunities  we 
fail  to  recognize  when  we  meet 
them. 

“The  discretionary  purchas¬ 
ing  power  alone  of  your  con¬ 
sumer — what  he  has  left  after 
l)aying  the  taxes,  housing,  food 
and  clothing  —  is  far  greater 
than  the  total  income  of  most 
of  the  consumeis  of  the  world. 

“Ours  is  now  a  consumer- 
centered  economy  of  plenty 
conceived  in  ambition  mothered 
by  the  machine  and  sired  by 
power. 

“The  satisfaction  of  needs  is 
no  longer  imposed  upon  us  by 
our  objective.  This  is  the  age 
of  wants,  and  wants  are  un- 
satiable.” 

Big  Baby  Crop 

Dr.  Reed  said  that  in  1962 
the  abnormally  “large  ba¬ 
by  crop”  will  begin  to  marry 
and  establish  homes  in  large 
numbers. 

“Our  market  in  the  ’60’s  will 
grow  at  an  astounding  rate,” 
he  told  the  delegates. 

“The  mass  market  is  no 
longer  at  the  bottom  of  the  in¬ 
come  scale.  It’s  in  the  middle 
and  the  middle  is  spreading 
fast. 

“The  so-called  ‘class  market’ 
is  moving  into  the  mass  middle- 
class  market  too.  The  limousine 
has  turned  into  a  stationwagon 
with  no  chauffeur.” 

Citing  further  facts  and 
figures  about  the  American 
economy  to  anyone  that  might 
be  wary  of  the  future,  he  said: 

“The  disposable  income  (af¬ 
ter  taxes)  should  increase  from 


$250  billion  in  1953  to  well  over 
$380  billion  in  1965  (in  1953 
dollars) .” 

That  means,  he  said,  approxi¬ 
mately  $7,000  in  spending 
money  per  household  in  1965, 
and  in  teims  of  1953  dollars. 

Howard  Pyle,  deputy  assist¬ 
ant  to  President  Eisenhower, 
told  the  convention  the  adver¬ 
tising  profession  is  playing  a 
vital  role  in  spreading  Ameri¬ 
can  concepts  throughout  the 
world. 

He  said  that  advertising  men 
and  women  have  achieved 
recognition  as  “key  troups”  in 
the  cold  war  by  reaching  people 
effectively  through  the  media 
of  mass  communications. 

Mr.  Pyle  lauded  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council  for  its  seiwices 
to  the  overseas  information 
program.  Mr.  Pyle,  a  former 
goveinor  of  Arizona,  presented 
a  Franklin  Medal  to  Ben  R. 
Donaldson,  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany’s  director  of  institutional 
advertising  who  was  re-elected 
as  AFA  board  chairman. 

Imperative  Challenge 

Americans  are  in  the  midst 
of  the  mo.'^t  dynamic  economy 
the  world  has  ever  known,  Mr. 
Donaldson  responded.  He 
warned,  however,  that  “we 
must  balance  our  ability  to 
sell  goods  against  our  ability  to 
make  goods,  and  never  before 
has  advertising  been  handed 
such  an  imperative  challenge 
to  provide  bold  new  ideas  and 
imagination.” 

Advertisers  will  meet  this 
challenge  in  several  ways,  he 
said.  One  is  through  more  re¬ 
search  which  can  be  translated 
into  greater  effectiveness  of 
strategy,  copy  and  format,  and 
more  marketing  research  t  o 


develop  more  efficient  selling 
and  advertising. 

“Every  dollar  we  spend  for 
advertising  must  be  spent  more 
creatively  than  ever  in  the  past 
if  it  is  to  live  up  to  the  full 
responsibility  it  now  must  car¬ 
ry,”  Mr.  Donaldson  advised. 
“Every  single  advertisement 
must  win  an  award  for  good 
taste,  believability  and  for 
communications.” 

Officers  Elected 

The  federation  reelected  to 
its  board  of  directors:  Miss 
Margaret  Diwer,  advertising 
manager,  John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Bos¬ 
ton;  Robert  M.  Gray,  director, 
advertising  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  Esso  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  and  Richard 
E.  Deems,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Hearst  Magazines,  New 
York. 

Newly  elected  to  the  board 
were:  Felix  Coste,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Coca  Cola  Company,  New 
York;  Gene  Flack,  director  of 
advertising.  Sunshine  Biscuits, 
New  York;  L.  B.  Sappington, 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  mer¬ 
chandising  and  publicity,  J,  L. 
Hudson  Company,  Detroit; 
Joseph  F.  Hobbins,  advertising 
manager.  Anaconda  Company, 
New  York;  Miss  Mary  E. 
Busch,  vicepresident,  Emery 
Advertising  Corp.,  Baltimore, 
and  David  Kutner,  merchandis¬ 
ing  manager.  Motorola,  Inc., 
Chicago. 

The  board  le-elected  Robert 
M.  Feemster,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  Dow,  Jones 
Co.,  New  York,  as  vicechair¬ 
man. 

Elon  G.  Borton  continues  as 
president  and  general  manager. 


CONVENTION  PLANNERS — George  M.  Neil,  left,  president  of  the 
Poor  Richard  Club,  aird  Elon  G.  Borton,  president  of  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  go  over  arrangements  for  the  AFA's  Phila¬ 
delphia  gathering.  Mr.  Neil  is  general  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


Olson  Resigns 
As  Medill 
J-School  Dean 

Evanston,  lli.| 
Kenneth  E.  Olson  has  re-j 
signed  as  dean  of  the  North- 1 
western  University  Medill 
_  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  effective 
Aug.  31. 

Mr.  Olson, 
who  has  been 
dean  for  19 
years,  asked  to 
be  relieved  of 
his  administra¬ 
tive  duties  for 
reasons  of 
Olson  health,  a  heart 

condition.  He 
will  remain  on  the  Medill  facul¬ 
ty  as  a  teacher  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  engage  in  research. 

Under  Dean  Olson’s  admini¬ 
stration,  Medill  was  organized 
on  a  professional  basis  similar 
to  that  in  law  and  medical 
schools.  Its  five-year  program 
provides  for  four  years  of  back¬ 
ground  in  the  liberal  arts  cor¬ 
related  with  beginning  journal¬ 
ism  courses.  The  fifth,  profes¬ 
sional,  year  is  devoted  entirely 
to  training  in  journalism. 

Mr.  Olson  joined  the  North¬ 
western  faculty  in  1937  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  journalism  pro¬ 
gram  within  the  school  of  com¬ 
merce. 

For  many  years  a  newspa- 
Ijerman  in  Wisconsin  and  Min¬ 
nesota,  Mr.  Olson  was  once 
managing  editor  of  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  Capital  Times  and  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association.  He  is  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Teachers  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  the  American  .Associ¬ 
ation  of  Schools  of  Journalism 
and  for  11  years  was  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Jour¬ 
nalism. 


IikHcHmI  us  .4gcnts 

I  )KTR0IT 

A  Federal  Grand  Jury  hei'C' 
has  indicted  the  Rumanian- 
.Amei’ican  Publishing  As.socia- 
tion  and  nine  of  its  present 
and  former  officers  on  two 
counts  of  failure  to  register  as 
foreign  agents.  The  group, 
which  publishes  the  weekly 
•j  1  X  iL  Rumanian -American,  was  de- 
ortha  Advertising  .^he  Department  of 

r  the  AFA's  Phila-  Justice  as  being  the  paid  pub- 
>f  the  Philadelphia  agent  for  the  Communist 

government  of  Rumania. 
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IT'S  EXCLUSIVE! 


the  basic  reference  on 
newspaper  markets! 


Advertisers  and  advertising  agencies  invest  more 
money  in  newspaper  space  than  in  any  other  media, 
by  far.  And  they  select  newspaper  markets  on  a 
scientific  basis,  armed  with  the  facts  and  figures 
that  will  tell  them  what  sells  best — and  where.  Theyll 
be  looking  for  the  data  that  will  make  their  media 
planning  most  effective — in  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Market  Guide. 

The  only  research  volume  devoted  exchisively  to 
newspaper  markets,  the  Market  Guide  will  furnish 
buyers  of  newspaper  space  with  accurate  estimates 
of  population,  retail  sales,  and  individual  income  for 
1957,  county  by  county,  market  by  market — more 
than  a  year  ahead  of  those  found  in  any  other 
publication!  They’re  prepared  by  outstanding  market 
research  authority,  Ray  Prescott.  They’ll  also  get 
the  latest  Census  Department  information  for  these 
categories — plus  many  other  significant  market  facts 
for  l,r)00  daily  newspaper  markets  (see  the  list  below). 

Plan  now  to  tell  the  story  of  your  market — and 
how  your  newspaper  serves  that  market — in  this 
complete  single-volume  library  of  market  data. 
Reserve  your  space  now  in  the  1957  Editor  & 
Publisher  Market  Guide. 

Copy  deadline  is  October  1st.  Page  costs  only  $440; 
Vi -page,  $250;  l/S-page,  $185;  l^-page,  $140; 

!4-page,  $95. 


HERE’S  WHAT  YOU’LL  FIND  IN  THE  ’57  MARKET  GUIDE 


*  Ray  Prescott’s  population,  retail  sales,  individual  income 
estimates  for  1957— a  year  or  more  ahead  of  any 
other  available  forecasts.  More  complete,  more  up-to- 
the-minute  than  in  any  other  publication! 

*  State  maps,  showing  metropolitan  and  market  areas 
served  by  daily  newspapers. 

*  Information  on  housing,  transportation,  utilities, 
weather,  auto  registrations,  banks,  industries,  agricul¬ 
ture,  education,  for  1,500  newspaper  markets. 

*  Up-to-date  data  on  retailing,  retail  sales  and  outlets, 
wholesalers  and  distribution  .  .  .  and  newspapers  and 
their  representatives. 

.  .  .  plus  many  other  features  making  the  1957  Market 
Guide  indispensable  for  advertising  agencies  and 
newspaper  advertisers! 


Plan  now  to  advertiso  In  the 

E  &  P  Market  Guide 

Suite  1700,  1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
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New  Negro  Report  Fans 
Hall-Wechsler  Tend’ 


The  New  York  Post  this  week 
published  a  series  of  articles  on 
“The  Negroes  of  Montgomery” 
which  its  Negro  staff  member, 
Ted  Poston,  wrote  as  a  postlude 
to  his  series  on  racial  discrimi¬ 
nation  in  New  York  City. 

Post  Editor  James  A.  Wech- 
sler  again  needled  Grover  C. 
Hall  Jr.,  editor  of  the  Montgo¬ 
mery  Advertiser  and  Alabama 
Journal,  to  reprint  the  Poston 
stories. 

“After  all,  friend,  you  really 
started  this,”  said  a  Post  memo 
aimed  at  Mr.  Hall. 

In  a  casual,  narrative  style 
Mr.  Poston  related  his  experi¬ 
ences  and  observations  on  a 
visit  to  Montgomery. 

At  the  outset  he  told  of  the 
cordial  reception  accorded  him 
by  Mr.  Hall  and  Joe  Azbell,  city 
editor  of  the  Advertiser.  While 
visiting  with  Mr.  Hall,  he  re¬ 
lated,  an  elderly  man  dropped 
in.  Mr.  Hall  introduced  Poston 
and  described  the  reason  for  his 
visit,  whereupon  (Poston  re¬ 
ported)  the  elderly  man  offered 
a  weak  handclasp  and  said: 

“Then  I’m  sure  glad  you 
came  to  the  best  friend  that  the 
Negro  has  in  Montgomery.  For 
that  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Hall 
is.” 

Mr.  Poston’s  narrative  con¬ 
tinued  : 

“You  look  rather  quizzically 
at  Grover  Hall,  but  his  Florida 
tan  is  do  deep  that  you  can’t 
tell  if  he’s  blushing  or  not.  And 
you  cast  an  unworthy  suspicion 
from  your  mind.  For  how  could 
the  old  minister  have  known 
that  you  were  coming  to  his 
office  today?  You  hadn’t  known 
definitely  yourself  until  you 
hailed  the  cab.” 

What  was  the  attitude  of 
Montgomery  newsmen  toward 
Mr.  Poston’s  assignment?  The 
following  report  is  from  an  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  Publisher  correspondent 
in  that  area: 

^  ^ 

Assistance  Given 
By  Editor  and  Staff 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Ted  Poston,  Negro  reporter, 
was  in  Montgomery  two  weeks 
studying  Negro  conditions  here. 

Poston  came  to  stay  a  week, 
but  found  Montgomery  so  pleas¬ 
ant,  he  revealed  to  Editor  Hall 
that  he  was  going  to  call  Editor 
Wechsler  and  ask  for  two  ad¬ 
ditional  weeks  in  Alabama’s 
Capital  City. 
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Meanwhile,  to  Wechsler ’s 
heckling.  Hall  says: 

“I  scent  solipsism  in  his  re¬ 
dundant  prods  that  I  reproduce 
the  elaborate  Post  series  on 
Yankee  Jim  Crow.  Why  the 
Post’s  in  preference  to  those  in 
the  New  York  Times,  Newark 
Evening  News,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Chicago  Tribune  and 
others  in  the  woi’ks?  I  have  an 
embarrassment  of  riches  from 
which  to  choose,  which  includes 
a  Matterhorn  stack  of  letters  to 
the  editor  from  northern  citi¬ 
zens.” 

At  11  a.m.  May  13,  repoi  ter 
Poston  made  a  jaunty  and 
pleasant  appearance  in  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Editor  Hall,  coming,  like 
a  hundred  and  more  reporters 
before  him,  to  do  the  story  of 
Montgomery  race  relations. 

Hall  says:  “We  commenced 
at  once  an  animated  conference 
on  his  assignment.  I  opened  my 
files  to  him,  offered  him  the 
services  of  a  staff  photographer 
and  promised  to  make  appoint¬ 
ments  for  him  with  local  ‘big¬ 
gies.’  City  Editor  Joe  Azbell 
was  assigned  to  him  as  guide 
and  chauffeur,  ju.st  as  he  had 
been  to  other  reporters  before 
Poston,  and  he  was  off  to  tour 
the  town.” 

Place  Next  to  City  Desk 

By  sundown,  Poston  had  been 
offered  and  had  taken  his  pick 
of  all  the  typewriters  in  the 
newsroom.  He  chose  one  be¬ 
tween  two  women  reporters  and 
adjoining  the  city  editor’s  desk, 
which,  incidentally,  was  the 
same  one  used  by  Wayne  Phil¬ 
lips  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Poston  likes  fun  and  laughter, 
so  he  hit  it  off  fine  with  both 
editor  and  news  staff. 

After  a  few  days  he  became 
bewildered  at  the  absence  of 
race  tension  in  Montgomery, 
and  revealed  to  the  news  staff 
a  story  on  himself.  Before  leav¬ 
ing  New  York,  he  said,  it  had 
been  prearranged  that  every 
day  he  would  call  Editor 
Wechsler  and  assure  him  he 
had  not  been  harmed  bodily  or 
otherwise.  Laminating  the  joke 
on  himself,  Poston  further  re¬ 
vealed  that  one  night  since 
his  arrival  in  Montgomery,  he 
had  gotten  lost  on  the  streets, 
and  was  led  three  blocks  to  a 
telephone  by  two  white  children. 

At  this  Editor  Hall  wondered 
out  loud : 

“Now  what  kind  of  reporting 
has  been  done  on  Montgomery 


that  after  five  billion  words  by 
reporters  from  all  over  the 
world,  a  foremost  New  York 
editor  is  so  grotesquely  ignorant 
of  Montgomery  conditions  that 
he  wanted  daily  assurance  that 
his  reporter  was  among  the  liv¬ 
ing?” 

Returning  to  the  matter  of 
printing  Poston’s  series  Hall 
says: 

“Wechsler  is  making  a  deficit 
levy  on  my  newsprint.  I  re¬ 
printed  every  line  he  addressed 
to  me  in  our  editor-to-editor  ex¬ 
changes,  but  he  did  not  reprint 
all  of  mine.  Again,  the  Adver¬ 
tiser’s  ‘Askelon’  series  revealing 
the  grotesqueries  of  Northern 
newspapers’  suppression  ran 
before  Wechsler’s  attracted  na¬ 
tional  comment,  was  unusually 
presented  —  why  hasn’t  the 
Post  reproduced  it? 

Critical  of  Northern  Press 

“What  genuinely  baffles  me 
is  why  Wechsler  supposes  that 
I  recoil  from  printing  the  truth 
about  northern  race  disharmony 
and  the  failure  of  its  press  to 
competently  report  it? 

“I  acknowledge  that  I  did 
not  offer  Poston  a  job  because 
(1)  I  have  one  Negro  editor 
(E.  P.  Wallace)  and  a  reporter 
and  (2)  I  confess  I  am  curious 
as  hell  to  see  what  the  Post 
is  going  to  do  with  the  facts 
that  my  staff  is  giving  him, 
facts  which  were  left  waifs  by 
the  Noithern  stereotypers  that 
preceded  him  here.  Poston 
seems  an  unlikely  one  to  write 
a  sound  and  definitive  report 
on  Montgomery,  but  my  city 
editor  and  I  have  agreed  that 
he  might  just  blaze  the  trail.” 

The  northern  press,  Mr.  Hall 
insists,  has  failed  to  present  a 
faithful,  unsparing  picture  of 
northern  race  disharmony.  To 
the  northern  editor,  he  says, 
race  disharmony  is  something 
for  Page  One  when  it  happens 
under  a  magnolia  blossom. 

“Newspaper  readers  of  the 
North,”  Mr.  Hall  says,  “are 
kept  in  ignorance  of  the  race 
strife  in  their  own  cities  and 
state  through  the  widespread 
newspaper  policy  of  not  desig¬ 
nating  Negroes  by  race  in  crime 
and  disorder  stories.  It  is  a 
high-minded  policy;  idealism 
begat  it.  But  it  is  a  gross  denial 
of  the  People’s  Right  To  Know, 
a  mockery  of  that  majestic 
shibboleth.” 

• 

Union  Head  Dies 

Leo  Buckley,  57,  president 
of  the  International  Stereo¬ 
typers  and  Electrotypers  Union 
(AFL-CIO)  since  1938,  died 
June  10  of  cancer  at  his  home 
in  New  York  City. 


Shop  Talk 

{Continued  from  gage  80) 

This  was  before  news  wa.-; 
available  from  the  boat. 

At  11:50  a  new  lead  reported 
rioting  on  the  boat  without 
mention  of  race.  It  “picked  up” 
the  third  paragraph  of  the  first 
story  about  those  arrested  in 
Canada. 

At  1:05  a.m.  a  “cleanup” 
story  reported  “rioting  by  Ne¬ 
gro  teenagers.” 

At  2:05  a.m.  a  substitute  in¬ 
troductory  lead  was  filed  delet¬ 
ing  the  word  “Negro”  from  the 
previous  lead  but  attributing 
the  information  on  the  racial 
conflict  to  two  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  reporters.  There  was  a 
protest  to  the  AP  about  this 
attribution  to  two  reporteis  but 
AP  then  clarified  by  stating  the 
reporters  had  been  eye-witnes¬ 
ses  on  the  boat. 

The  Montgomery  Advertiser 
editorial  charged  that  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror  “obscured 
the  story  on  page  5”  (which  we 
think  is  difficult  to  do  in  any 
newspaper)  and  “denied  the 
‘People’s  Right  to  Know’  the 
truth  about  their  affairs  by 
eliminating  all  refei  ence  to  Ne¬ 
groes  and  race  rioting.” 

What  the  Mirror  did  was  de¬ 
lete  the  charge  of  race  rioting 
which  was  attributed  to  the  two 
Buffalo  reporters  and  also  de¬ 
lete  a  racial  breakdown  of  those 
who  had  been  arrested  at  the 
amusement  park.  This  might 
have  been  done  by  any  editor 
in  the  confusion  of  trying  to 
determine  whether  this  had  been 
a  “riot”  or  a  “race  riot.”  There 
is  a  difference!  At  two  o’clock 
in  the  morning  we  don’t  blame 
anyone  for  playing  it  safe  until 
later  clarification. 

This  the  Mirror  did,  as  did 
many  papers.  It  carried  a  fol¬ 
low-up  story  the  next  day  on 
the  FBI  probe  of  the  riots  and 
listed  the  youths  of  both  races 
who  had  been  arrested. 

All  things  considered  we 
think  the  coverage  and  display 
of  the  story  by  Northern  papers 
was  contrary  to  the  charge 
from  some  quarters  in  the 
South  that  “it  isn’t  a  riot  un-  * 
less  it’s  in  Dixie.” 

• 

ISeicsprint  Stamp 

Ottawa 

A  new  20-cent  stamp  issued 
by  the  Dominion  Post  Office 
honors  the  pulp  and  paper  in¬ 
dustry.  The  illustration  shows 
a  ribbon  of  newsprint  ceming  I 
off  a  machine  at  the  rate  of 
2,000  feet  a  minute  and  being  [ 
cut  to  publisher’s  requirements,  jr 
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rails  are  humming 


up  in  New  England 


New  England's  RRs  rolled  up  freight  revenues 
of  $215  million  in  the  12  months  ending  October 
'55 — up  from  $202  million  same  period  a  year 
back.  Passenger  revenue  is  healthy  as  a  locomo¬ 
tive  coal-heaver  ...  a  strapping  $61  million- 
plus  annually  for  a  tidy  of  the  U.S.  total. 

Everybody’s  buying  new  equipment.  The  region 
itself  is  turning  out  a  lot  of  it  .  .  .  nobody  out- 
manufactures  New  England’s  25.000  production- 
happy  factories.  Add  to  this,  the  husky  week-in, 
week-out  payrolls  of  a  dozen  progressive,  pros¬ 
perous  roads  .  .  .  plus  the  vital  transportation 
needs  of  Yankee  industry,  resorts,  and  ocean 
shipping  .  .  .  you’ll  see  what  the  railroads  mean 
to  New  England. 

Dig  into  the  railroads  or  any  other  industrial 
scene  .  .  .  look  at  the  diversification  of  manufac¬ 
turing  .  .  .  see  the  new  influx  of  outside — the 
region  capital  .  .  .  check  the  heads-up  attitude 
of  NE  business  men  .  .  .  examine  the  whole 
rich,  broad  scope  of  New  England  enterprise 
.  .  .  then  stop  for  a  moment  and  consider  .  .  . 

These  six  States  earn.  save,  and  spend  more  per 
capita  than  any  other  U.S.  region.  Think  it 
over,  and  you'll  wind  up  aboard  a  Yankeeland 
train  yourself.  Come  on  up  ami  sell  New  Eng¬ 
land  .  .  .  with  these  NE  newspapers. 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these  newspaper  leaders: 


(E),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (E),  Wor¬ 
cester  Telegram  and  Evening  Gazette 
(M&E),  Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S). 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — Concord  Monitor- 
Patriot  (E),  Manchester  Union  Leader 
and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (M. 


MAINE — Bangor  Daily  News  (M). 
VERMONT — Barre  Times  (E),  Benning¬ 
ton  Banner  (E),  Burlington  Free  Press 
(M).  Rutland  Herald  (M). 
MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globe  (M&E), 
Boston  Globe  (S),  Brockton  Enterprise  & 
Times  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News 
(E),  Haverhill  Gazette  (E),  Lawrence 
Eagle-Tribune  (M&E),  Lynn  Item  (E), 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E).  Pittsfield 
Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  Gazette 
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RHODE  ISLAND- West  Warwick  Paw- 
tuxet  Valley  Daily  Times  (E),  Providence 
Bulletin  (E).  Providence  Journal  (M). 
Providence  Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call 
(E). 
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CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Sentinel  (E). 
Bridgeport  Post  (S),  Bridgeport  Post- 
Telegram  (M&E).  Bristol  Press  (E). 
Danbury  News-Times  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S). 
Hartford  Times  (E).  Meriden  Record- 
Journal  (M&E).  New  Britain  Herald  (E), 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S),  Norwich 
Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E),  Torringtan 
Register  (E).  Waterbury  Republican  & 
American  (M&E).  Waterbury  Republican 
(M&S). 


Mersey  Mill  Newspaper  Stock  Quotations  Powers  Heads  Lil 

»  I  These  quotations  (as  of  June  12)  on  stocks  of  newspaper  .  -«  *-  1  •  T 

/\  CCOTC  r\/~inO*hT  publishing  corporations  which  are  traded  over-the-counter  were  H  OT*f^lCfTl  VlPfllfi  ITI 
JJUUgllt  compiled  for  Editor Punisher  by  Goodbody^&  Company, 

By  Bowater 


115  Broadway,  New  York.  They  will  be  published  occasionally 
in  E&P. 


The  giant  Bowater  organiza¬ 
tion  has  acquired  the  assets  of 
Mersey  Paper  Company,  Ltd., 
of  Liverpool,  N.  S.,  in  the  name 


Corp.  of  North  America. 


nually  on  two  machines,  ap¬ 
proved  the  Bowater  offer  for 


Bid 

Asked 

17 

18Vi 

lil 

40 

Al^A 

49 

21  Vg 

23 

15  Vi 

161/4 

14  Vi 

16 

87 

— 

31 

— 

16 

19 

6% 

8 

16 

18 

Rep  Group  ^  Cl' 


recommend  it  to  shareholders  at 

Bowater  bought  up  15.5,000  purchase  offer  willingness  to  sign  commit-  Powers  powers,  presi-  Th 

shares  of  Mersey  stock  from  the  approved  by  the  Mer.sey  ments  for  tonnage.  dent  of  Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  bann 

estate  of  I  W  Killam  Mont-  shareholders,  Bowaters  plans  to  The  cornerstone  was  laid  this  one  of  the  founding  fathers,  day” 
real  financier,  at  a  price  of  ^  groundwood  pulp  mill  at  week  for  an  addition  to  the  St.  president  of  FMRA.  Ever 

$230  a  share  There  are  about  ^  capacity  of  100,-  Croix  Paper  Company’s  plant  at  other  officers  are:  press 


*Corrected  title. 


Representatives  of  foreign 
newspapers,  magazines,  ands 
other  media  this  week  elected  f 

officers  and  di.  advei 
rectors  and  | 
completed  or-  ^  day 
ganization  of  three 
Foreign  Media  i  deale 
Representatives  .  day  c 
Association  an-  :  Th 
nounced  earlier  bigge 
this  month  open 
(E&P,  June  2,  tions 
page  9).  “Ope 


Joshua  B.  class 


Powers,  presi¬ 


dent  of  Joshua  B.  Powers,  Inc.,  bann 


43,200  shares  of  Mersey  out-  000  tons  annually. 


Woodland,  Me.  Newsprint  out- 


M.  H.  Bromberg  (S.  S. 


side  the  Killam  bloc.  The  total  The  South  Carolina  General  put  will  be  increased  there  by  ^  vicepresident; 

transaction  may  involve  about  Assembly,  acting  in  special  ses-  atout  .33%  (to  135,000  tons)  by  Seymour  (Edwin  Sey-  Cl 

45,000,000.  Sion  this  week  opened  the  way  the  end  of  1957.  The  mills  secretary;  and  news 

At  the  close  of  19.55  the  Mer-  Bowaters  Southern  Paper  capacity  has  been  sold  under  Melchor  Guzman  (Melchor  Guz-  orga 

sey  company  had  fixed  assets  ^orp.  to  erect  and  operate  a  contract  through  19;.8.  treasurer.  way 

of  nearly  $22  million  and  total  *1<|0,000,000  pulp  mill  on  the  •  Directors  of  F.MRA  are:  K. 

assets  of  $.30  million.  Net  profit  ,  u  ru  i  •  I>aily  Sheds  Lifsllt  Balaraman  (The  Hindu);  N.  “CP' 

for  the  year  was  reported  at  A  bill  enacted  by  the  legi>-  Rri.lpv  Miirnhv  DeFilippes  (N.  DeFilippes  Co.);  , 

$3,263,024,  up  $200,000  over  ^  Kridey  Wlirpliy  Rufus  J.  Doig  (O’Mara  &  1®“'' 


that  for  1954. 


Gov.  George  Bell  Timmerman 


.  Chicago  Ormsbee);  Robert  T.  Kenyon  ' 

Like  the  output  of  the  Bo-  Bowateij  to  own  Chicago  American  has  (Robert  T.  Kenyon  Co.)  and 

water  Corner  Brook  and  Ten-  '’^0,000  acres  of  land.  An  old  completed  a  series  of  12  ai-ti-  Erik  Vieux  (inter- American 
nessee  mills,  the  greater  part  ^  .  Pjohihited  alien  ^.jgg  dealing  with  the  early  girl-  Publications,  Inc.). 

of  Mersey’s  newsprint  is  .sold  corporations  from  owning  more  yjood  days  of  “Bridey  Murphy,”  p  ,  f  f, 


under  long-term  contracts  to  ^ban  500  acres, 
publishers  in  the  United  States.  Southern  Meeting 


showing  she  was  born  in  Wis¬ 
consin,  lived  in  Chicago  as  a 


Purpose  of  Group  ad 

The  purpose  of  the  as.socia-  fe 


^  voiincr  triri  anri  unno.onHw  a#.  Hou  is  to  Create  scivices  that  ing 

Expansion  Planned  A  group  of  Southern  publish-  will  give  greater  benefits  to  I  said 


— r -  -  ^  Kjwui.  owuw.c:,..  “Irish  back-  Rieaier  oenenis  w 

The  Bowater  announcement  ers  will  meet  June  19  in  At-  j,.jgj^  neighbors,  foreign  media  and  their  adver- 

stressed  that  no  changes  were  lanta  consider  proposals  made  ‘  tisers.  Members  represent  sev- 

_ * _ i„.„a  _  P„ir,  Xr  The  sciies,  now  appearing  in 


stressed  that  no  changes  were  lanta  consider  proposals  made  .  tisers.  Members  represent  sev-  “ 

contemplated  in  the  manage-  by  the  Hudson  Pulp  &  Paper  .  u„  I  ^  j  eral  humlred  of  the  world’s  j  tior 

ment  or  staff  of  the  Mersey  Co.  for  construction  of  a  $25  «  .  .  v inw  ir«rf„^oc  leading  newspapers  and  maga-  \  whi 

mill.  million  newsprint  mill  at  Pa-  ”7^7, ^  7?  .V  ®  u  zi»es  as  well  as  radio  and  1  feel 

dicate,  came  about  as  a  result  ' 


Supplies  of  high  grade  pulp-  latka,  Fla.  ^ 

wood  in  the  Mersey  mill  area  Alvah  Chapman,  general  .  .,  ^  ,  ,  media 


television  stations  and  other  add 


are  estimated  to  be  adequate  for  manager  of  the  St.  Petersburg  „  . 

.,  ,,  .  .  .  T  rr-  .j  1  wife  as  a  former  Chicagoan 

a  con.siderable  expansion  in  out-  (Ha,)  Times,  said  some  pub-  ,  „  _ u-  u  u 

,  .  *  ,  j  L  v  j  1  j  j  wbo  attended  his  church, 

put  of  newsprint  and  ground-  li.shers  had  already  expre.ssed  a  „  r'u  i  p-u-*  > 


We  handle  negotiations  for  the  sale  or  purchase 
of  daily  newspapers  from  coast  to  coast — three 
offices  conveniently  located.  Contact  the  nearest 
office  for  a  confidential  discussion. 


wife  as  a  former  Chicagoan  expected  that  the  new  j  clas 

who  attended  his  church.  association  will  take  stops  to  i  tha 

The  Rev.  Charles  White’s 

recollections  (still  keeping  the  advertisers,  to  give  to 

true  name  of  the  woman  a  advertisers  the  benefit  of  im- 
secret)  led  off  the  .series,  in  local  research  and  to  Mr 

which  City  Editor  Wesley 

Hartzell,  assisted  by  Ernest  ^C'chandising  in  foreign  mar-  anc 
_  XT _  kets.  IS  1 


BLACKBURN-HAMILTON  COMPANY 

Newspaper  ‘TV  -  Radio  Brokers 


Tucker,  Norman  Glublock  and 
Buddy  McHugh,  staff  reporters, 
brought  to  light  much  of  the 
woman’s  early  background. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
Jamc!!  W.  Blackburn 
Jack  V.  Harvey 
Washington  Bldg. 
Sterling  3-4341-2 


CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Ray  V.  Hamilton  William  T.  Stubblefield 


Tribune  Tower 
Delaware  7-2755-6 


ATLANTA.  GEORGIA 
Cliflord  B.  Marshall 
1101  Healey  Bldg. 
Jackson  5-1576-7 


W.  R.  Twining 
111  Sutter  St. 
Exbrook  2-5671-2 


woman’s  eari;tack7:^^^  "  The  Oily  Eclili.iU  cla 

.  Edmonton,  .Alta. 

•  of 

The  Edmonton  Journal  apolo-  e  • 

Joiiih  heiialor  s  Staff 

\\  ashington  fQj.  thg  ^ay  its  paper  smelled, 
Vera  A.  Glaser  has  resigned  The  odor  was  from  oil  in  a  new 
from  the  Washington  bureau  ink  being  used  for  the  first 
of  the  Netv  York  Herald  Trih-  time.  The  oil,  the  Journal  ex- 
une  to  be  public  relations  as-  plained,  was  not  refined  to  the  j 

sistant  to  Senator  Charles  E.  proper  degree.  This  is  Canada’s 
Potter  of  Michigan.  oil  capital.  ^  fp 
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1  •  I  I  have  resented  the  Examiner’s 

l^iOSt  refusal  to  ban  Sunday  selling 

O  copy,  but  there  have  been  no 

sig^ns  of  concerted  pressure  by 
dealer  organizations. 

Mr.  Hurlbert  characterized 
the  current  situation  as  “a 
stinking  kettle  of  fish”  and 
Los  Angeles  estimated  that  the  Sunday  clos- 
,  .  *  ing  drive  is  costing  the  two 

Twenty  thousand  Imes  a 

week  of  classified  automobile 


ds  I  Linage  Lost 
lia'in  Sunday 
Closing  Drive 


papers 

month. 


$100,000  a 


Admen  Get 
Consumers’ 
Behavior  Data 


A  book  of  statistics  described 
as  “the  most  comprehensive  in¬ 
formation  on  consumers’  econo- 


”  I  ^  <?nTi  ^  newspaper  mic  behavior  for  the  period 

and  t  from  the  f^o  Los  Angeks  Sun-  problem,”  he  said.  “But  in  any  after  World  War  H”  was  issued 
or.  f  day  news^pers  i  *  «  P»  two  closely  connected  industries  this  week  by  the  Wharton 

of  three  months  as  the  result  of  cooperation  School  of  Finance  and  Com-  ,  ,  i.  la  *•  u 

dedia  dealer  attempts  to  enforce  Sun-  you  are  bound  to  follow.”  merce  of  the  Universitv  of 

itives  day  closing  on  the  car  industry.  ^imes  has  made  Pennsylvania.  furnishings  and  equipment; 

t  The  Los  Angeles  Times,  the  absolutely  no  commitment  as  to  Ten  of  an  eventual  18  volumes  clothing  for  women  and  girls; 


ready  been  used  by  some  news¬ 
papers  and  advertisers,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mrs.  Aryness  Joy  Wick- 
ens,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

Information  such  as  location 
of  highest  incomes,  and  for  what 
purposes  those  incomes  are 
spent  are  available  for  91  cities. 
Data  is  also  broken  down  by 
occupation.  Other  volumes  sum¬ 
marize  family  accounts  and  ex¬ 
penditures.  Then  the  expendi¬ 
tures  are  broken  down  with  a 
volume  each  devoted  to  food, 
beverages  and  tobacco;  housing 


arlier  *  bigger  linage  loser,  has  co-  whether  it  will  continue  the  are  ready.  Tabulations  are  based  dothrof  f«r  men  and  boys; 
inth  .operated  with  dealer  organiza-  gunday  ban.  —  '  - 
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tions  by  refusing  to  accept 
“Open  Sunday”  copy  in  the 
classified  pages. 

The  Examiner  also  has 
banned  the  words  “Open  Sun¬ 
day”  but  will  accept  “Open 
Every  Day”  and  similar  ex¬ 
pressions. 


No  Pressure 

Classified  managers  of  both 
newspapers  deny  that  dealer 
organization  pressure  either 
way  has  forced  their  decision. 

“The  Times  decided  to  ban 
“Open  Sunday”  advertising  out 
of  a  desire  to  support  the 
dealer  groups,”  said  O.  L. 
Hurlbert,  classified  ad  manager. 

Mr.  Hurlbert  said  that  more 
than  99%  of  the  dealers  in  the 
area  supported  the 
closing  plan  when 
adopted  three  months  ago.  A 
few  went  back  to  Sunday  open¬ 
ing  in  the  early  weeks,  he 
said,  but  now  Sunday  closing 
is  getting  tighter  than  ever, 
“We  feel  we  have  an  obliga- 
Aorld’s  I  tion  to  support  any  industry 
maga-  [  which  has  that  percentage  of 
feeling  on  any  subject,”  he 
added. 

John  M.  Salm,  Examiner 
clas.^ified  manager,  estimated 
that  15  to  20%  of  new  and 
used  car  dealers  are  now  back 
to  Sunday  .selling. 

“We  try  to  be  neutral,”  said 
Mr.  Salm.  “We  consider  the 
intere.sts  of  both  the  advertisers 
and  the  readers.  We  believe  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  readers 


on  a  $1,000,000  survey  of  con-  personal  care;  and 

Saturday  linage  of  the  city’s  sumer  expenditures,  incomes  transportation, 
two  afternoon  paper  has  been  and  savings  in  1950  and  1951  • 

less  seriously  hit.  The  Mirror-  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis-  (^rl  E.  Drange  Dies; 
News  solicits  “Open  Sunday”  tics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  i  g  §§  P  VP 
copy  for  its  Saturday  paper  Close  to  1,500  items  of  informa-  "  '-•O* 

while  the  Herald  &  Express  tion  for  each  of  12,500  families 
does  not  accept  copy  from  and  single  individuals  in  91  rep- 
dealers  who  are  remaining  resentative  cities  are  analyzed, 
open. 


Plainfield,  N.  J. 
Carl  E.  Drange,  74,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  secretary  of  Walter 
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The  Consumer  Expenditures  Scott  &  Co.,  Inc.,  died  here  June 
Study,  as  the  set  of  volumes  10. 

is  called,  was  made  possible  Mr.  Scott,  a  native  of  Ger- 
through  a  grant  of  $500,000  many,  joined  the  printing  equip- 
from  the  Ford  Foundation.  ment  firm  as  a  clerk  at  the  age 
Researchers  in  advertising  of  17.  He  was  for  a  time  con- 
agencies,  newspapers,  educa-  fidential  secretary  to  its 
tional  institutions  and  other  or-  founder,  Walter  Scott.  In  1940, 
•  V  m  E  ganizations  will  receive  detailed  when  the  concern  was  incorpor- 

the  old  Elmore  (Ohio)  Tnb-  explanation  of  the  statistics  ated,  he  became  vicepresident 

and  their  uses  at  a  meeting  and  secretary. 

*  June  20  in  the  Commodore  In  1949  Mr.  Drange  was 

Hotel,  New  York  City.  honored  for  50  years’  consecu- 

Data  from  the  study  has  al-  tive  service  with  the  company. 


(Obituary 

James  B.  Gemberling, 
former  owner  and  editor 


88, 

of 


line,  June  6. 


Kenneth  1).  Doyle,  74,  pub- 
Sunday  fisher  of  the  Wamego  (Kas.) 
it  was  Reporter,  June  5, 


,  Alta, 
apolo- 
s  week 
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i  a  new 
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L.  B.  Sisson,  7.”,  executive 
editor  of  the  Neuwrk  (Ohio) 
Advocate  and  former  Indiana 
newspaperman,  June  6. 

*  *  * 

Richard  J.  Morgrage,  59, 
copy  editor  on  the  Augusta 
(Me.)  Daily  Kennebec  Journal, 
June  5. 

*  *  * 

William  T.  Larkin,  former 
editor  of  the  Mt.  Morris 
(N.Y.)  Union,  June  7. 

*  *  * 

Jack  C.  York,  54,  Ironton, 
Ohio  correspondent  for  the 
United  Press  and  former  re- 


tell  whether  a  car  dealer  is  porter  for  the  Huntington 
open  Sunday  or  not.  Sunday  (W.Va.)  Herald-Dispatch  and 
classifieds  sometimes  pull  buy-  the  old  Ironton  News,  June  .I. 
ers  from  hundreds  of  miles  out  «  *  « 


^lassifie^^ection 
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Benefit  from  our  ycish|!|#Mr>papor  Audlonco 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


WE  HAVE  MOVED! 

Our  new  address  it  12163  W.  Washina- 
ton  Blvd.,  Los  Anaeles  66,  Cal.  Phone 
EXmont  1-6238 — Day  or  night.  Joseph 
A.  Snyder.  Newspaper  Broker. _ 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspai>er9  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


of  town.  We  don’t  think  it’s 
fair  to  the  reader  to  keep  him 
in  the  dark  as  to  whether  a 
dealer  is  open  or  not  on  Sun¬ 
day.” 

Some  Cancellations 


Jack  Stevens,  59,  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner 
political  reporter  and  staff 
member  since  1927,  June  5. 

*  *  * 

Sydney  T.  Checkland,  77, 


Mr.  Salm  said  the  Examiner  former  reporter  for  the  Ottawa 
has  had  .some  cancellations  (Ont.)  Journal  and  the  Ottawa 
.» from  regular  advertisers  who  Citizen,  recently. 


it  it  WE  are  not  as  much  interested 
in  sales  as  in  satisfaction.  Stypes,  I 
Rountree  &  Co..  625  Market  St.,  San  j 
Francisco  6,  California.  ___  _  j 

WE  WILL  be  glad  to  negotiate  for 
the  size  Southern  newspaper  you  want  \ 
where  you  want  it.  NEWSPAPER 
SERVICE  COMPANY,  601  Georgia  ; 
Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Georgia, 
CALIFORNIA  and  Arizona  News¬ 
papers  Exclusively.  J.  R.  GABBERT,  ; 
3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  California. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties  I 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  California,  i 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that  , 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per-  ‘ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This  : 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact  > 
selling.  I 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGiaVCY  ' 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  | 


MIDWEST  NEWSPAPERS 
Good  opportunities  in  proven  fields. 

HERMAN  H.  KOCH 
2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 

RALPH  J.  ERWIN 
Newspapers  and  radio  stations.  1443 
S.  Trenton,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  Write  Publishers  Service, 
P.O.  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

National  Advertising  Space 

AMAZING  Suburban  business! 

Test  it  in  Sanders  ABC  3 
Geneseo,  N.Y. 

Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUA’nONS 
Tax  and  all  other  puriposes 
Over  125  valuations  made 
Papers  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brocklyn,  N.  Y, 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Publicationg  For  Sale 


OLD  ESTABUSHED  lesally  adjudicated 
^uthern  California  weekly  complete 
with  plant  and  job  shop.  Modem  re¬ 
inforced  concrete  buildinir.  Shop  equip¬ 
ment  includes  G-4-4  Intertype  with 
quadder  and  saw,  31  Linotype  with 
quadder  and  saw,  14  Linotype,  Ham¬ 
mond  and  other  sawe,  mat  roller,  Lud¬ 
low  with  40  fonts  of  mats,  Elrod, 
Miehle  Vertical,  ot>en  press,  power 
cutter,  router,  stitcher,  turtles,  flat 
castinK  equipment,  and  all  other  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  necessary  for  a 
modern,  efficient  plant.  Complete  olTice 
equipment.  Opportunity  for  the  right 
party  to  take  over  this  going  business. 
Owner  has  other  interests  and  cannot 
devote  necessary  time.  Priced  at  $80,- 
000  for  quicx  disposal.  Terms  to  re¬ 
sponsible  parly.  No  brokers,  please. 
All  replies  held  confidential.  Address 
Box  2315,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKUES  —  DAILIES 
We  ofTer  an  outstanding  list  of  West¬ 
ern  papers.  Why  not  write  for  our 
latest  Bulletin  now.  No  charge  or 
obligations. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCTATES 
4958  Melrose  Ave.  Los  Angeles  29,  Cal. 


WANTED 

Publisher  with  vision,  courage  and  fi¬ 
nancial  strength  to  convert  Chart  Area 
12  semi-weekly  exclusive  to  daily. 
Grossing  $386,000.  Price  $290,000,  down 
l>ayment  $84,000,  operating  profit  $50,- 
000.  Plant  is  superior.  A  good  daily 
-should  have  a  circulation  of  6,000  in 
this  100,000  trade  area.  Best  capital 
gain  I’ve  ever  offered.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker,  12163  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  66,  Cal. 

EASTERN 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  WEEKLY 
No  oon.iietition  :  best  equipi)ed  plant 
in  county.  Consistent  $20M  gross, 
$7,000  net.  Price  $20,000  with  $9,000 
down,  leas  to  ex|>erienced  puhliaher. 
Hailey-Krehbiel,  Bo.\  88,  Norton, 
Kansas. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Lin*  Rates  Each  Censeculiv* 
Iniortion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
•rder)  4  times  9  454  per  line  each  | 
insertion;  3  times  9  SOp;  2  9  554;  I 
1  9  654.  Add  154  for  Box  Service.  I 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS; 
4  times  9  904  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  •  954  ;  2  times  9  $1.00; 
1  9  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  1^ 
far  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING,  Wadnesday,  2  p.m. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Box- 
holders'  identities  held  in  strirt  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  It 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Times 

564 

$460 

$390 

$365 

$335 

$300 

282 

260 

215 

205 

190 

170 

141 

145 

125 

115 

110 

100 

70 

95 

85 

75 

65 

60 

35 

55 

48 

43 

40 

36 

Editor  &  Publisher 


1700  Times  Tower,  N.  Y.  36.  N.  Y 
Phone  BRyant  9-3052 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  For  Sale 

THRIVING  SUBURBAN  weekly  in 
large  upstate  New  York  City.  Grossed 
$36,000  plus  in  1955.  No  plant  worries. 
Asking  $15,000.  Reply  Bo.x  2508,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

WILL  SELL  INTEREST  in  one  of 
nation's  top  weeklies.  Chart  Area  6. 
Gross  near  $200,000.  Prefer  man,  near 
40,  with  advertisring  and  managing 
background.  Must  invest  $26,000.  Box 
2512,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Job  Printing 

PUBLISHERS— ADVERTISERS 
WHY  PAY  premium  prices  for  news¬ 
print  when  we  can  print  for  you. 
Standard  or  upgrade  paper.  Complete 
publisher’s  facilities,  from  composing 
to  bindery  -  rotary  -  roto  color  -  gravure 
letter-press-large  midwest  plant-com¬ 
petitive  prices.  Box  2213,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Press  Engineers 

E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Hovers,  Erectors,  Repairs, 
Maintenance,  Erection  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 

Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Rockford  Illinois 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING -TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 

New  York  38.  N.  Y. 

Barclay  7-9776 

UPECO.  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 

AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS. 
DISMANTLING  -  MOVED  -  ERECTED 

Universal 

Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave., 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 

Dearborn  Machinery  Movers  Co. 

DISMANTLING 

MOVING 

ERECTING 

We  offer  a  complete  “Turn  Key’’  job 
Anywhere 

P.O.  Box  277  New  Orleans  9,  La. 

Phone:  BYwater  7634 

Srntlicales  -  Features 

TO  ESTABLISH  name  will  submit 
daily  or  weekly  general  topics-human 
interest  column.  Three  columns  free. 
Ensuing  $5  each.  Michael  Marik,  Apt. 
2230,  Bldg.  45.  1118  Juniper  Court, 
Anchorage,  Alaska. 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Composing  Room 

PRACTICALLY  NEW  LINOTYPE, 
model  34  and  36  equipment  with  electric 
pot,  Mohr  Saw,  6  mold  disk,  Hydra- 
quadder  Margach  Feeder,  regular  two 
letter  matrices  and  two  letter  display 
matrices.  Will  accept  any  reasonable 
offer.  Must  be  sold  immediately.  These 
machines  are  less  than  a  year  old  and 
were  only  used  58  days  on  a  daily 
newspaper.  Write,  wire,  or  call  ROSE 
PRINTING  CO.,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

REID  V  belt  motor  drive  for  Lino¬ 
type-Intertype  in  use  several  years. 
Users  very  well  pleased.  Reid  maga¬ 
zine  racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  to 
suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid,  William  Reid  Co., 
2271  Clyboum,  Chicago  14,  III. 

$20,000.00  Worth  of  new  mats  taken 
in  trade  from  Washington  Post  being 
liquidated.  Write  for  list.  Proofs  of 
all  fonts  available.  Foster  Mfg.,  13th 
&  Cherry,  Phila..  6,  Pa. 


fL 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Composing  Room 

Newsprint 

COMPLETELY  reconditioned  Ludlow 
Unit  Gas  or  Electric.  Hay  be  seen  in 
operation.  Good  selection  of  Lino  and 
Ludlow  mats.  90  and  72  chan,  full  and 
split.  Lino  or  Intertype  Magazines. 
Also  side  Aux.  Midwest  Matrix  Hart, 
688  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  6,  111. 

LINOTYPE  FOR  SALE 
One  Model  14  Linotype,  Serial  No. 
31626 ;  3  main  magazines,  90-channel, 
full  length ;  1  auxiliary  magazine,  28- 
channel,  punch  type;  Current-D.C.  230; 
3  universal  adjustaole  molds ;  1  head- 
letter  mold,  15-19  point ;  gas  pot : 
Margach  feeder.  Machine  in  good 
running  condition.  Hay  be  seen  any 
day  in  operation.  Price:  $3,000.  F.O.B., 
our  plant.  A.  L.  Ramsay,  e/o  Western 
Newspaper  Union,  310  E.  45th  St., 
New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Tel.  MU  9-4700. 
GOOD  USED  LINOTYPE  mats  for 
less  than  6c  each.  Linotype  Corona, 
8  triangle  232,  with  bold,  contrasted, 
$70.  tier  font  tiostpaid.  Proofs  avail¬ 
able.  Callaghan's,  Box  1493,  Great 

Falls,  Montana^ _ 

WERE  THE  LARGEST  distributor 
of  Newspaiier  Form  Trucks  in  the 
World  —  there  must  be  a  reason  — 
$76.60  to  $88.50  each.  FOR  Elkin. 
None  better  at  any  price.  Write  for 
descriptive  circular.  L.  &  B.  Sales 
Company,  P.O.  Drawer  560,  Elkin, 
North  Carolina. 

WILL  TRADE  Miller  Hi-Speed  13  x  20 
press  for  model  14  Linotype  and  pay 
rash  difference.  Gulf  Beach  Journal, 
Treasure  Island,  Florida. 


Mail  Romm 


3-HALVERSEN  SIX  HEAD  Stuffing 
Machines  complete  with  D.  C.  Motors, 
controls  and  spare  parts.  For  further 
details  write  Chicago  Tribune,  Ro<im 
1504,  Tribune  Square,  Chicago  11, 
Illinois. 


Newsprint 


Many  publishers  in  practically  every 
State  of  the  Union  are  our  regular 
customers,  receiving  monthly 
shipments  of  our 


STANDARD  DOMESTIC  32 
POUND  NEWSPRINT 


Direct  Mill  Shipments 
in  large  size  Rolls,  %  and  1/2 
size  rolls 

of  any  diameter  desired. 


Please  contact  us  now  and  let  ua 
place  your  orders  for  the  third  and 
fourth  quarter  of  1956  with  our  mills. 


ST.  STEPHEN  PAPER  CORP. 
150  E.  35  St. 

New  York.  N.  Y. 


CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT  stsndarf 
82  lb.  16%“  16“  16%“  17“  tZV 

24"  81“  32*  83“  84“  86“  rolls.  Aim 
European  newsprint  45w60*€2*64mO*  | 

rolls  for  June,  July,  August  delivery.  ^ 

BROOKMAN  PAPER  CO. 

666  Westchester  Ave.,  N.  Y.  66,  N.  T. 
MOtt  Haven  6-6022  Est.  ISM 


FOR  SALE 


On*  of  the  large  NEWSPRINT  MILLS 
In  this  hemisphere — 
Completely  integrated. 

Rare  opportunity. 
Principals  only. 

Box  2147,  Editor  &  Publisher 


SCANDINAVIAN,  AUSTRIAN  and 
DOMESTIC  Newsprint. 

ALL  SIZES 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.,  N.  Y.  MU.  6-6960 


BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 
Newsprint  Specialists 

16%— 16— 16%— 17— 17;j— 31 
34 — 46 — 60 — 61 — 62 — 64 — 66 
Rolls.  Sheets  —  Your  Size. 
BEHRENS  SALES  CO. 

427  2nd  Ave.  NYC.  NY  MU  6-6980 


WE  HAVE  NEWSPRINT 
STANDARD  WHITE  TONNAGE 
TO  SUIT  YOUR  NEEDS. 

Prompt  Shipments 
Future  Shi|>ments 
(hntract  Shipments 

ALFRED  BUNGE  CO. 

I.arge,  Half  and  ^4  Rolls 
Also  Smaller  Widths. 

BUNGE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

45  W.  dSth  St..  New  York  36.  N.Y. 
Phone  JU  2-4830;  JU  2-4174 
Domewtic  &  Foreign  Shipments 

55  TON 

GOOD  QUALITY 
WEST  GERMAN 

6'>"  Rolls 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  SHIPMENT 
F.O.B.  MICHIGAN 
Samples 

Inspection — it  required 

R.  H.  Silverstein 
Algonquin  4-8728  (New  York) 

Press  Room 


GOSS  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

Double  Folder  &  4  Floor  Units 
End  Roll  Brackets,  electric  hoists. 
Length  sheet  cut-off  22%“ 

Stereotype  Machinery 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

416  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 

I  PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  26,  40, 
60,  76.  100  and  160  H.P.  AC.  Two  76 
H.P.  drives  Parallel.  All  complete  with 
control,  chain  and  sprockets.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Preu  Room 


12  UNIT  scon  PRESS 

g  Superimposed  Color  Units>AC  Driee 
S  folders  with  Balloons  and  Conveyors* 
Hish  Speed  Press  with  Reels  &  Pasters. 
Available  Early  1967. 


3  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

22%"  -1  unit  reversible-AC  Drive 

•  •  • 

8  Units — 2  Pair  Folders 

DUPLEX  METROPOLITAN 

2-100  HP-AC  Drives— 23  9/16-Color 

•  •  • 

15  Units— 3  Pair  Folders 

GOSS  HIGH  SPEED 
ARCH  UNITS 

AC  Drives — Low  Substructure — 23  9/16 
6  units  available  immediately 


4  Units — 4  Folders 

SCOTT  MULTI-TYPE 

22%,  Excellent  baraain 


24  Page 

GOSS  DEKATUBE 

New  in  1962 — Balloon  Former  22  3/4 — 
AC — Color  Pans — Vacuum  Stereo 


7  Units — 2  Pair  Folders — 22  3/4 

HOE  SUPERPRODUCTION 

steel  Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings,  Ink 
Rails,  Reels,  Tensions  and  Pasters. 
Out  of  the  PHILADELPHIA 
BULLETIN. 


And  many  other  presses  and 
Equipment  of  every  size  and 
description. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Oxford  7-4690 


MUST  REMOVE  PRESS 
FROM  BUILDING  I 
2-Unit  Hoe,  doing  excellent  work.  Com¬ 
plete  stereotype  ft  electrical  equipment, 
48  chases.  Make  an  offer.  Write 
for  sample  copies.  David  Blacker, 
802  Brandois  Theater  Bldg.,  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 


GOSS  24-48  PG  PRESS 

3  Double  Width  Units, 

23  9/16"  cut  off. 

1  Pr.  folders,  Cline 
Reels.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 
Phone  or  write  William  Hershey 
Brush-Moore  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Canton  2.  Ohio 


MOTORS,  one  60,  one  40  horsepower, 
complete  with  control  panels,  for  tubu¬ 
lar  press.  Box  242,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

USED  PRESSES 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 

Investing  in  used  printing  equipment 
is  very  important  to  the  publisher  In 
^this  market.  Therefore  it  is  wise  to 
investigate  thoroughly  before  making 
a  decision,  and  to  study  your  needs 
with  the  help  of  the  men  wno  know  tne 
presses  best. 

Beeause  to  many  plants  are  con- 
Mnnously  installing  new  Goss  presses 
«nJ  stereotyrie  equipment,  we  usually 
,  l>ave  a  list  of  the  best  available  used 
equipment. 

We  invite  your  correspondence,  in  j 
hope  of  helping  you  obtain  the  | 
test  press  for  your  needs  and  also  I 
the  best  value  for  your  money. 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
j  PRESS  CO. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


PreMg  Room 


SIX 

GOSS  UNITS 
2  PAIR  FOLDERS 
223/4"  SHEET  CUT 
Cline  Reels — 2  Drive 

EXCEPTIONAL  CONDITION 
AVAILABLE  NOW 

CLOSE  INSPECTION  INVITED 
IN  NEW  YORK  AREA. 

Further  Particulars 
Upon  Request 

HENRY  DAVIS 
ASSOCIATES 

69-10  Yellowstone  Blvd., 
Forest  Hills  75,  N.Y. 

Phone  ILIinois  9-5945  or 
TWining  7-7381 


WILL  SELL  one  or  two  Goss  Double 
Width  Units  for  an  addition  to  your 
present  jiress.  23  9/16"  cut-off. 
Cline  Reels  with  each  unit. 

CONTACT  WILLIAM  HERSHEY 
BRUSH-MOORE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 
CANTON  2.  OHIO 


Stereotype 


HOE  Duo-cooled  Box  for  14^"  plate 
diameter 

GOSS  Double  Plate  Equipment  for 
13^"  dia.  4  pieces 
ROYLE  Radial  Arm  Flat  Router 
HOE  Heavy  Duty  Saw  ft  Trimmer 
6-COLUMN  Hammond  Easy  Kaater 
FURNACES  1-ton  to  7  tons 
30  H.P.  General  Electric  220  volt,  60 
cycle,  3  phase  motor 
NO.  1  Rouse  Power  Band  Saw 
BEN  FRANKLIN  Trim-O-Saw 
26  USED  Dural  Aluminum  Chases  for 
8  column  12  ems 

HALL  Mat  Roller  with  6  H.P.  motor, 
medium  weight  roller  for  general 
service. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 
STAMFORD,  CONN. 


STA-Hl  JR.  FORMER  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  $760.00.  Available  in  July.  Twin 
screw  Goss  Shaver  $660.00.  Available 
in  August.  Sharon  Herald,  Sharon, 
Pennsylvania. 


Wanted  to  Bur 


WANTED  Two  units  for  use  in 
building  our  Cox  Tubular  Press  up 
to  print  24-page  papers.  Sherman 
Democrat,  Sherman,  Texas. 


WANTED:  1  or  2  Teletypesetter  Oper¬ 
ating  Units  and  1  TTS  adapter  Key¬ 
board  for  a  model  8  linotyi>e.  Must  be 
in  good  condition.  Box  2421,  Biditor  ft 
Publisher. 


WANTED:  Hoe  Heavy  Duty  Monorail 
Saw  ft  Trimmer.  Dealer,  Box  2524, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


^  KOI  West  31st  Street,  Chicago  60,  III.  ' 

PHONE  Bishop  2-3300  i 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 

Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

MAT  ROLLERS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  NY  17  OXford  7-4590 

WANTED — Used  newspaper  folder  for 
36  X  48  sheet.  Gulf  Beach  Journal, 
Treasure  Island.  Florida. 

WANTED.  Duplex  or  Goss  Flat  Bed 
Web  Press.  Cash  deal.  Inland  News¬ 
paper  Supply  Co.,  422  West  8th,  Kansas 
City  6.  Mo. 

WANTED:  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available  —  Northern  Machine  Works. 
323  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6.  Pa. 

WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equii>- 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTA’n  VES 

277  Broadway,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 

LUDLOWS  or  Elrods  regardless  of 
condition  or  age.  Highest  cash  price. 
Also  surplus  composing  room  equip¬ 
ment.  MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART. 
633  Plymouth  Ct.,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 
WEbster  9-3238. 

FX,AT  SHAVER,  any  standard  make 
in  good  condition.  Daily  News,  P.O. 
Box  1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

WANTED:  Stereo  type  mat  roller  for 
molding  page  newspaper  mat.  Ledger. 
Mexico,  Missouri. 

HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 

GENERAL  MANAGER  Chart  Area  9 
Daily  7,000  circulation — Excellent  op- 
l>ortunity  for  young  aggressive  man. 
Please  furnish  background  and  re¬ 
quired  starting  salary.  Box  2518,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

For  east«rn  competitive  small  daily. 
Take  full  charsre.  Must  have  thoro 
knowledsre  all  depailments.  Promote 
news,  circulation  and  advertiRinsr.  Suf¬ 
ficient  knowledfre  of  mechanical  prob¬ 
lems  find  solutions.  Great  opportunity 
for  larsre  irrowth  in  potentially  bitr 
market.  WRITE  FULLY  WITH  REF- 
ERENXES.  Salary  and  i>ercentafre 
profits.  Box  2527,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Artists — Cartoonists 

Art  Expert 

MAN  who  can  execute  finished  pro¬ 
motion  ads  and  mailing  pieces  for 
newspaper  and  magazine  use.  Must 
know  production  methods  and  follow- 
through  techniques  as  well  as  do  fast 
art  work  and  layout.  Fine  climate, 
many  benefits,  start  $425-$600  month. 
Detail  why  you  are  our  man. 

Public  Relations  Director 
Mercury  and  News 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  needed  by 
daily  Durango  Herald-News  in  grow¬ 
ing  Southwestern  Colorado.  Beautiful 
place  to  live  with  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity.  Young,  vigorous  staff.  Starting 
$90  a  week  plus  bonus. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  on  estab¬ 
lished  trade  pa|>er  familiar  ABC  and 
BPA  procedures.  Southwest  location. 
Give  complete  erlucatinn,  ex|<erience 
background,  exiiected  salary,  when 
available.  Box  2501,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TWO  CIRCULA'nON  MEN.  must 
have  cars,  willing  to  do  some  door 
knocking,  set  up  Little  Merchant  Plan 
for  new  daily,  salary  plus  commission, 
car  exi>ense.  Leader,  Lovington,  New 
Mexico. 

HELP  V  ANTED 

Circulation 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 


THOROUGHLY  cxjierienred 
home  delivery  siiecialist  for 
six-day  evening  newspaiier  in 
Metropolitan  Market.  Chart 
Area  2. 

BROAD  circulation  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  exiierience  desir¬ 
able.  but  accurately  directed 
enthusiasm  and  sales  drive 
most  vitally  imiiortant. 

STABLE  organization,  good 
salary,  top  benefits  and  almost 
limitless  opportunity  for  anx¬ 
ious  newspaperman  who  be¬ 
lieves  in  the  business  enough 
to  give  it  his  very  best.  Box 
2637,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  Manager 
Farm  Sunday  service  and  mail.  Chart 
area  6.  Must  have  proven  ability. 
Write  giving  age,  education  and  em¬ 
ployer  references.  Box  2301,  Ekiitor  ft 
Publisher. 


Classi fied  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN 

Capable  of  working  into  managerial 
responsibility,  will  consider  recent 
Advertising  Major  graduate.  Write 
Ray  Taylor,  Beaver  Valley  Times,  Bea¬ 
ver,  Pennsylvania. 


_ Display  Advertising _ 

TOP  GRADE  Advertising  Salesman 
with  knowledge  of  lay-out  and  mer¬ 
chandising  at  least  5  years  experience 
with  large  weekly  or  small  daily.  Elx- 
celient  salary  for  man  who  can  prove 
sales  ability.  Also  need  girl  or  man 
skilled  on  lay-out  and  copy  writing. 
Write  J.  B.  Robinson,  Daily  News, 
Jacksonville,  North  Carolina  or  Phone 
7222  Evening  4376. 

ADVERTISING  SALF,SMAN,  Pacific 
Northwest  city  of  30,000.  Experience 
on  small  daily  important.  Permanent, 
splendid  opportunity  for  advancement, 
employee  Iwnefits,  etc.  Wonderful  place 
to  live  and  work.  Give  full  particulars. 

Box  2318,  Ekiitor  ft  Publisher. _ 

DISPLAY  SA”lESMAN  —  for  8.000 
daily,  chart  area  3.  Man  with  one  or 
two  years  experience  on  weekly  or 
small  daily  preferred.  Good  salary 
to  start,  bonus  and  many  other 
benefits.  Advancement  rapid  when  pro¬ 
duction  warrants.  Must  have  highest 
references.  Give  complete  details,  age, 
education,  ex|)erience,  salary  and 
phone.  Box  2409,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 
25,000  CIRCULATION  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  with  ten-man  retail  ad  staff 
ne^s  top-flight  advertising  salesman. 
The  man  we  want  must  be  creative. 
'Operation  Step-Up'  classes  now  in 
progress.  Position  is  permanent.  Write 
giving  experience,  age,  earning  rec¬ 
ord.  sample  layouts,  and  pertinent  de¬ 
tails.  We  pay  salary  plus  liberal 
commissions,  hospitalization,  life  in¬ 
surance,  and  pension  benefits  offered. 
W.  V.  Wright.  Advertising  Manager. 
Ij»8  Vegas  Review-Journal,  Las  Vegas, 

Nevada. _ 

EXPERIENCED  DLSPLAY  SALES¬ 
MAN  wanted  by  daily  in  California 
coastal  city.  Give  age,  exiterience  and 
salary  expected  in  Ist  letter.  Box 
2415,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

A  BETTER  ADVER'nSING  MAN! 
Strong  on  sales.  Top  spot  open  on 
the  leading  and  fastest  growing  weekly 
in  South  Jersey.  Live  In  the  finest 
resort  city  in  the  world.  Great  oi>- 
portunity  for  right  man.  Salary  n|>en. 
Apply  Mr.  Seel,  Atlantic  City  Re¬ 
porter,  211  Schwehm  Building.  At- 
lantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

SPACE  SALESMAN  for  local  retail 
accounts.  Good  i>ay  for  the  man  who’s 
willing  to  work.  Pension,  insurance, 
paid  vacations.  Heart  of  Ski  and 
Vacation  area.  Brattleboro,  Vermont 
Reformer. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

YOUNG  MAN  with  newspaper  ad- 
vertisinK  experience  or  recent  iour- 
nalism  graduate  with  major  in  ad¬ 
vertising  to  join  display  advertising 
stair  of  one  of  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west’s  most  successful  non-metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies.  Pleasant  working  and 
living  conditions  in  a  progressive 
community  in  the  heart  of  the  na¬ 
tion's  finest  recreational  area,  with 
excellent  facilities  for  fresh  and  salt 
water  fishing  and  boating,  hunting 
and  skiing.  'Iliis  is  a  permanent  po¬ 
sition  with  excellent  advancement  op- 
imrtunities.  Applicant  must  have  car, 
know  copy  and  layout  and  be  able 
to  furnish  first-class  references  to 
character  and  ability.  Send  your  quali¬ 
fication  resume  including  salary  ex¬ 
pected  and  references  to:  Box  2427, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Leading  Agricultural  Business  Publi¬ 
cation  has  opening  for  space  sales¬ 
man  with  agricultural  selling  experi¬ 
ence.  Give  complete  resume  first  letter 
Box  25U6,  Eiditur  &  Publisher. 
AlVvEiRTISING  MEN,  must  have  car, 
$75  plus  commission.  I.eader,  Loving- 
ton.  New  Mexico. 

ADVERTISING  SALES  PROMO’nON 
and  research  manager  for  established 
national  trade  paper  with  publishers’ 
representatives.  Texas  location.  Very 
little  travel.  Send  resume,  salary  ex¬ 
pectations,  availability.  Box  2600, 

Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

LEADING  NEW  JERSEY  DAILY  and 
Sunday  offers  excellent  opportunity 
for  experienced  salesman.  Attractive 
salary  and  bonus  arrangement.  Un- 
limit^  chance  for  advancement.  Writs 
Box  2510,  Ealitor  &  Publisher.  All 
replies  confidential. 

OU'fSTANDING  SALESMAN 
Top  book  offers  opening  for  trade 
paper  space  salesman  with  pienty  of 
selling  experience  who  is  now  ready 
to  move  up  to  Advertising  Manager. 
Write  Box  2505,  Eiditor  &  Publi.sher, 
giving  complete  resume. 

WESTERN  DAILY  seeks  reliable  local 
display  salesman.  Metropolitan  county 
area.  37,000  circulation.  Salary  com- 
ensurate  to  experience,  but  would  pre¬ 
fer  man  in  $100-$!  10  class  with  small 
daily  or  weekly  ext«rience.  Live, 
modern,  attractive  city.  Elxcellent  cli¬ 
mate,  unexcelled  outdoor  recreational 
facilities.  Top  working  conditions  on 
a  newspaper  you’ll  be  proud  to  rep¬ 
resent.  fi-day  week.  No  shakedowns, 
tap  or  congratulatory  pages.  Write: 
detailing  fully  your  education,  experi¬ 
ence.  pertinent  personal  data,  salary 
requirements.  Box  2619,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


NEWSPAPER  EDITORIAL  POSI¬ 
TIONS  OPEN  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 
AND  WOMEN  BETWEEN  THE  *60- 
*90  LEVEL  IN: 

California 

E'lorida 

South  Carolina 

Illinois 

Colorado 

AND  MANY  OTHER  STATES.  SUB¬ 
MIT  RESUMES  TO:  BILL  McKEE 
BIRCH  PERSONNEL,  SUITE  1417.  69 
E.  MADISON  ST.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

CE  6-5670  _ 

COMBINATION  Reporter  -  Photog¬ 
rapher,  experienced.  Desk  background 
would  be  helpful  but  not  essential. 
Good  working  conditions,  good  city, 
good  newspaper.  Write  Managing 
Editor,  Charles  Bennett,  Chronicle- 
Telegram,  Elyria,  Ohivi. 
EXPERTeNC^D’IiESKMAN.  medium-  I 
siied  New  Engiand  daily.  Must  be 
painstaking  Editor  and  imaginative 
bead  writer.  Good  Conditions.  Box 
2217,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  COMBINA'TION  sports  and 
news  reiwrter  for  small  daily  in 
beautiful  Southwest  Virginia.  Must  be 
ambitious  and  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  35.  Good  chance  for  advancement. 
Write  background  references  and  saiary 
requirements.  The  Southwest  Times, 
Pulaski,  Virginia. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


EDITOR — Chailenging  opportunity  to 
establish  and  edit  a  weekly  newspaper 
at  new  division  of  a  midwest  major 
appiiance  manufacturer.  Aiso  assist 
in  Public  Relations.  Photographic  abil¬ 
ity  essential.  Will  consider  top  1956 
graduate.  Good  Salary,  liberal  tenefits. 

Box  2416,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER 
WANTro  by  growing  New  Engiand 
daily.  Good  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment  in  pleasant  community.  Give 
full  details  in  first  letter.  Box  2406, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

STILL  LOOKING.  Our  3  growing 
weeklies  need  2  able  staffers,  male  or 
female.  Some  experience,  car  re¬ 
quired.  Fhiture  here  for  right  people. 
Nash  Newspapers,  Manville,  N.  J. 
TOP  NOTCH  NEWSMAN  with  camera 
know-how  wanted  to  take  over  respon¬ 
sible  post  in  expansion  of  prize  win¬ 
ning  downstate  Iliinois  daily.  Rare 
opportunity  for  ambitious,  versatiie 
young  man  of  broad  experience  and 
alert  competence.  Liberal  extra  bene¬ 
fits  over  generous  salary,  merit 
raises,  secure  future.  Send  detaiis 
background,  experience  and  availa¬ 
bility,  also  samples  of  clippings  and 
pix  to  Box  2417,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED— 

Crusading  conservative  that’s  conscious 
of  National  Debt,  tax,  inflation  and 
radical  drift,  etc.  Top  opening  in  now 
National  Organization  for  preferred 
patriot  with  good  record,  ^x  2310, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPENING  FOR  TWO  MEN  night 
editor  and  general  reporter.  Times 
News,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. _ 

WIRE  DESK  OPEN  on  13,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily.  Write  D.  Grandon,  "^e 
Gazette.  Sterling,  lilinois. _ 

CITY  EDITOR  experienced 

Afternoon  daily,  Hayward, 

_ California  ^view. 

EXPERIENCED  SP'ORTS  REPORTER 
for  night  staff  of  suburban  New  York 
daily.  Single  man  preferred.  Must 
have  car.  BIxcellent  opportunity.  Box 
2526,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  REPORTER  for  5  day 
afternoon  paper  in  city  of  20,000.  J.  | 
School  graduate  or  experience.  Need  , 
car.  Write  full  details  to  Hopewell 
News,  Hopewell,  Virginia. 

GIRL  REPORTER  —  16,000  Morning 
daily.  Chart  Area  2.  Write  fully.  Box 

2522,  IMitor  &  Publisher. _ 

CITY  EDITOR  for  12,000  A.  M.  daily 
in  Chart  Area  2.  Must  be  strong  on 
local  coverage  —  news,  features  and 
pictures.  State  salary  and  availability 
first  letter.  Box  2642,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

PROGRESSIVE,  growing  daily  of 
12,000  in  Chart  Area  2,  within  120 
miles  of  New  York  City,  adding  to 
news  .staff,  seeks  young  reporter  to 
cover  rural  trading  area,  handle  cor¬ 
respondents,  write  features  plus 
straight  news.  Must  handle  camera, 
own  car.  Future  unlimited.  Give  ex- 
Ijerience  and/or  references.  Box  2547, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  A.M.  paper  stressing 
local  news,  features,  pictures.  Must 
be  good  crisp  writer.  Chart  Area  2, 
available  now.  Box  2540,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WOMEN’S  DEPARTMENT  SUPER¬ 
VISOR  in  13-paper-a-week  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  plant  in  midcontinent 
area.  Rare  opportunity  for  a  person  of 
fairly  broad  ext>erience,  preferably  in 
midwest  or  southwest,  with  demon¬ 
strated  organizing  and  administrative 
ability,  to  get  in  at  the  top.  Details 
in  first  letter,  please.  Box  2418,  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi- 
enced  deskman.  Must  be  good  on  re¬ 
write,  layout,  headwriting.  Reply  Air- 
i  mail  giving  background,  references, 
i  Must  pay  own  transportation,  ^rnie 
Kosinski.  Managing  ^itor.  Anchorage 
j  Times,  Box  40,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

LARGE  Metropolitan  newspai>er  in 
Chart  Area  Two  wants  religious  edi¬ 
tor  who  can  give  meaning  to  this  im¬ 
portant  field.  Box  2439,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial 

LEGISLATIVE 
SERVICES  WRITER 
AND  CONTACT  MAN 

ILUNOIS  STATE  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE,  state-wide  organization 
effectively  serving  Illinois  business  for 
past  38  years,  seeks  services  of  man 
28-40  to  gather  material  for,  write, 
edit,  and  publish,  two  types  of  printed 
bulletins  sent  to  members  weekly  dur¬ 
ing  biennial  sessions  of  the  state  legis¬ 
lature.  Duties  also  include  legislator 
contacts,  and  answering  requests  for 
legislative  information.  During  18 
months  between  sessions,  position  in¬ 
volves  legislator  contacts,  organization 
of  specialized  meetings,  and  specific 
research  projects  related  to  principal 
fields  of  Chamber  work  which  include: 
unemployment  comiiensation  and  social 
security,  state  and  federal  taxation, 
labor  relations,  education,  and  high¬ 
ways.  Position  requires  good  education, 
flair  for  grasping  essentials  of  public 
and  governmental  issues,  ability  to 
write  quickly  and  concisely.  Prefer 
man  with  newspaiier  background ;  leg¬ 
islative,  state  departmental,  or  political 
reporting  would  be  esi>ecially  desirable. 
Publication  layout  experience  helpful 
though  not  essential.  Opportunity  for 
permanent  future  including  retirement 
plan.  Write  Vernon  G.  Wahiberg,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6,  giving 
facts  on  personal  history,  education, 
exi>erience,  salary. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  capable  of  taking 
over  daily  A.M.  desk  in  northeast  city 
of  23,000.  Camera  experience  desirable. 
State  availability  and  salary.  Box 

2541,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  —  General  rejorter  capable 
of  handling  city  desk  two  shifts  a 
week,  on  daily  in  progressive  Southern 
city  of  25,000.  *90  to  start.  Write 

Box  2638,  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving 
experience,  references. 
NEWSPAPEILOWNED  radio  stoUon 
wants  full-time  radio  news  reporter  to 
collect,  edit  and  air  newscasts.  Three- 
man  staff.  Write  fully  to  Box  2511, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER- PHOTOGRAPHER  —  *100 
per  week.  For  community  weekly 
group.  Must  have  real  photo-journal- 
ism,  dark  room  ability,  newspaper  ex- 
l>erience.  Send  personal  resume  and 
work  samples  containing  published 
pictures  to  be  returned.  West  Valley 
Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  646,  Reseda, 
California. 

SOCIETY  EDITORS,  photographers, 
capable  of  taking  care  of  daily  society 
page.  Leader,  Lovington,  New  Mexico. 
SP^TS  EDITOR  growing  17,000 
Texas  daily.  Layout,  head-writing  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Good  year  around 
working,  living  conditions,  hunting, 
fishing.  Contart  Valley  Morning  Star, 
Harlingen,  Texas. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  newspaper  experi- 
ence  to  contact  newspaper  editors  for 
feature  service.  Acquaintance  and  ex¬ 
perience  with  newspaper  editors  is 
essential.  Car  and  traveling  necessary. 
Give  details  of  background  and  present 
salary.  Excellent  future  for  ambitious 
man.  Box  2623,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Frea  Lance 


SELL  YOUR  feature  material  to  the 
huge  house  organ  field.  3,000  house 
organs  buy  I  Pajrment  from  (10  to 
(100  for  single  photo-and-caption  fea¬ 
tures.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Services,  161  W.  48  St.,  N.Y.C.,  N.Y. 


Mechanical 


OPENINGS  FOR  UNOTYPE  opera, 
tora  and  eomiiositors.  Open  shop  New 
York  Sute  daily.  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
1926,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ _ _ 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  for  aftemooa 
daily.  Must  be  sober,  reliable  and 
efficient.  Two-weeks  paid  vacation, 
free  life  and  hospital  insurance.  Con¬ 
tact  Mechanical  Superintendent,  Bul¬ 
letin,  Martinsville.  Virginla  at  once. 

TELETYPESETTER  operators  and  ad 
floormen  wanted.  University  tosm. 
Central  Illinois,  scale  *104  per  week, 
liberal  sick  benefits.  Union  or  eligible. 
Write  Box  2247,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


STEREOTYPER 

EXPERIENCED  stereotyper  wanted; 
non-union ;  position  60  miles  from  New 
York  City;  40-hour  week.  List  experi¬ 
ence  and  references.  Reply  to  Box 
2809,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TELETYPESETTER  PERFORATOR 
OPERATOR— Good  opportunity  with 
fastest-growing  newspaper  in  the 
country ;  Chart  Area  2.  New  air-con¬ 
ditioned  plant,  excellent  working  con¬ 
ditions  ;  union,  good  scale ;  nighta 

Box  2437,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

COMPOSITORS— Must  be  journeymen. 
For  expanding  daily  newspaper,  on 
night  side.  Open  shop.  Excellent 
working  conditions.  Wages  commen¬ 
surate  with  ability.  Chart  Area  2. 
Apply  Box  2603,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
PRIN’TER- foreman  or  assistant  su¬ 
perintendent  for  daily  newspaper,  must 
be  all  around  capable  newspaper 
I  printer.  Open  shop.  Apply  Box  2604, 

,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Chart  Area  2^ _ 

i  printer” WANTED.  Working  Fore- 
I  man  or  Assistant  Superintendent.  Union 
I  or  eligible,  busy  7-machine,  2-shift, 
newspaper  plant  (no  job  work).  Paid 
holidays  and  Insurance.  Permanent  if 
I  dependable  and  experienced  in  general 
all-around  work  and  aggressive  man¬ 
agement  of  20  man  composing  room. 
I  State  details,  salary.  Appointment 
i  arranged.  Location  commuting  distance 
from  New  York  City.  Box  2636,  Editor 
'  &  Publisher. 
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CloMtified  AdvertUing 


more  sales-power 

for  classified  STAFFERS! 

ability  to  Bell  more  linage  and  sign 
up  more  contracts  .  .  .  New  pride 
and  happiness  in  their  work — these 
are  beneflta  enroliees  from  over  200  | 
daily  papers  report  they’ve  gained  | 
from  the  Howard  Parish  Course  In  | 
Classified  Advertising.  ^ 

YOU  get  individualized  attention  in  | 
this  20-lesson  correspondence  course. 

It  explains  tested  sales,  servicing  and 
copywriting  techniques  that  pay  off 
in  easy-to-follow  style. 

TOTAL  FEE,  $66.  For  more  sales- 
power,  increased  copywriting  ability  and 
greater  job-happiness,  mail  your  ap¬ 
plication  with  initial  $16  payment 
to^y. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  Street, 
Miami  47,  Florida 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

_ Duplay  AdwertUing _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  26,  wants  trainee  po- 
sition  in  advertising  department  of 
newspaper  or  in  any  other  newspaper 
department.  I  have  plenty  of  every¬ 
thing  to  offer  and  I  will  accept  any 
offer  in  zones  9,  10,  11  or  12.  iWill  be 
available  July  16th.  Call  or  write  R. 
Kenneth  Bates,  1500  Fallowfleld  Ave., 
Pittsburgh  16,  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
Locust  14721. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


DISPLAY  MAN — 10  years  experience 
daily,  weekly  field.  Strong  sales,  good 
copv,  layout,  makeup.  Small  daily, 
weekly  preferred.  Employed  Chart  Area 
2,  will  relocate.  Married,  age  30.  re¬ 
sume  on  request.  Box  2428,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FEATURE  WRITER— with  a  bent  for 
human  interest  stories  seeks  simt  on 
a  20,000  upwards  daily.  Box  2517, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

EX-AIR  FORCE  OFFICER,  experi¬ 
enced  editor,  reporter-photographer. 
BS-J,  public  relations  background.  De¬ 
sires  magazine  work  in  the  East.  Box 
2435,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan,  Ohio 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Adminutratin 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER;  Recog¬ 
nized  producer,  successful  record, 
steady  reliable  background.  Complete 
knowledge  of  all  major  classifications 
plus  promotion  and  public  relations. 
Proven  ability  to  work  with  and  direct 
staff.  Best  of  business  and  personal 
references.  Write  Box  2528,  I^itor  & 
Publisher. 


EMPLOYED  GENERAL  MANAGER  I 
wants  position  of  Advertising  Mana-  I 
ger  or  Advertising  Director  on  daily 
of  over  10.000  circulation.  Chart  Area  | 
7  preferred.  Tops  in  sales  and  leader-  , 
ship.  Answer  all.  Write  Box  2513,  i 
^itor  &  Publisher. 

6  MAN  OVER-WORKED  AD  STAhT 
and  1  promotion  manager  seeking 
paper  where  efforts  are  rewarded.  All 
of  “Operation  Step-up”  and  B  of  A 
presentation  i>erfect.  Past  year  shows 
33  1/3  increase  in  linage  with  staff. 
Box  2529,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


JOURNALISM  BEGINNERS— We  have 
many  journalism  grads  seeking  con¬ 
nections  in  June.  Also  have  journal¬ 
ism  juniors  seeking  jobs  at  minimum 
wages.  Birch  Personnel,  59  Madison 
St..  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 


CAN  YOU  USE  MAN  with  20  years 
actual  experience  as  controller  and 
assistant  to  Business  Manager  on  pai>er 
90,000  Daily  100,000  Sunday,  familiar 
with  functions  in  all  departments? 
Am  68,  in  Perfect  Health,  no  im|>edi- 
ments,  sober,  clean  successful  record, 
best  references.  Box  2536,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ART  EDITOR-ART  DIRECTION  for 
publication.  34,  married,  one  son  and 
one  daughter.  Daily  experience  na- 
;  tional  service  supermarket  monthly. 
Layout  for  entire  editorial  section. 
Strong  on  food,  fiction,  features,  home 
i  fashions,  and  home  furnishings.  Ex¬ 
perienced  ordering  art.  lettering,  type, 
I  and  retouching  of  photographs.  Living 
!  near  midtown  Manhattan.  Available 
I  now.  Box  2323,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  ~ 


EXPERIENCED  ANGLO-A.MKRD  Ais 
REPORTER,  Foreign  Correspondent, 
Feature  Writer.  20  years  experience 
newspapers.  Working  London  most 
European  countries.  South  Africa.  Pa^t 
8  years  covered  general  U.S.  news  in¬ 
cluding  United  Nations  from  New  York 
also  big  stories  Central  South  America, 
West  Indies  Canada.  Presently  working 
N.  Y.  for  British  daily  but  anxious  re¬ 
main  this  country  work  for  daily  or 
weekly  paper  In,  near  N.  Y.  or  Chart 
Areas  1.  2.  3.  Can  travel.  Oxford  MA. 
languages.  Present  salary  $10,000  but 
ready  take  cut  for  type  job  desired. 

Box  2431,  Editor  A  Publlsherj _ 

MANAGING  EDIToITOR  SPORTS 
EDITOR — Solid  newspaper  background, 
presently  located  on  large  Mid  West 
dailv.  Box  2419,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
NEWS,  F^f U RE  and  ^  E'ditorial 

Writer.  Extensive  experience  both  here 
and  abroad.  Seek  permanent  oppor¬ 
tunity  daily  or  weekly.  Chart  Area  1,  2, 
or  3.  $8.000-$10,000.  Age  43,  Oxford 
MA,  single.  Box  24.32,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  —  Ten  years  experience. 
G<iod  worker.  Don’t  drink.  Currently 
located  in  Middlewest.  Go  anywhere. 
Box  2420.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FORMER  MANAGING  EDITOR  small 
daily,  employed  metropolitan,  seeks 
position  editor,  managing  editor  small- 
medium  p.m.  daily.  Full  background 
on  request.  Box  2509,  Editor  A  Pub- 

I  isher. _ 

I’M  TRAINED  —  NOW  WHAT?  J- 
Grad,  class  of  ’66.  City  daily,  college 
weekly.  Public  Relations  experience. 
Own  car.  Box  2521,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEW^  EDITOR  employed  90,000  daily ; 
must  relocate ;  extensive  reporting  ex¬ 
perience  :  best  references :  prefer  Chart 
Area  2.  8,  6,  12.  Box  2615,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

YOUNG  dHIoTsT’A’i'E  J  wid  Missouri 
History  Grad  seeks  general  reporting 
spot  on  medium-sized  daily.  Chart  Area 
2.  Editing  experience.  Veteran.  Box 

2502,  Editor  A  Publisher^ _ _ 

THEATRl^RfS-MUSIC.  Chart  Area 

II  or  12.  Can  fill  in  police,  polities, 

features  and  photo,  BIxperience :  1 

year  general  news.  2*/4  years  New 
York  4 A  Agency  ad  contact,  produc¬ 
tion.  28,  married,  1  child,  BSJ  ’61. 
vet.  Box  2546,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
YOUNG  (30)  editor  of  growing  south¬ 
ern  daily  seeks  associate  editorship  or 
editorial  writing  post  on  paper  in  20 
to  30  thousand  circulation  group.  Can 
supply  excellent  references.  Available 
by  August  one.  Exi)erienced  a.s  re¬ 
porter,  city  editor,  managing  editor, 
and  have  served  as  editor  and  editorial 
writer  for  four  years.  Box  2539,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


COUNTRY  -  SEASONED  editor.  38, 
seeks  management,  part  ownership. 
Box  2516,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WHAT  SMALL  DAILY  2,000  and  up 
in  Chart  Areas  9,  10,  or  12,  net'ds 
livewire  executive?  Now  five-year  re- 
porter-deskman  and  business  editor 
earning  $118  eastern  40,000  daily. 
Journalism  graduate,  MA,  28,  married. 
Box  2630,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MATURED  NEWSPAPER  MAN  in¬ 
terested  in  position  of  managing  good 
weekly  or  small  daily  in  l^orida. 
Twenty  five  years  ext>erience  adver¬ 
tising  and  news.  Box  2532,  Editor  ti 
Publisher. 


_ Circulation _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  10  years 
experience  all  phases.  Top  producer. 
Top  record.  Young,  aggressive.  Chart 
Areas  9.  10,  11,  12.  Box  2305,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

_ Clattified  Advertising 

f  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  —  Sound 
knowledge  of  what  it  takes  to  build 
s  profit  making  want  ad  section. 
Backed  by  experience  and  consistent 
gains.  Any  size  operation.  Seeks 
better  opportunity.  Will  relocate 
anywhere.  Write  Box  2327,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER— Top  pro¬ 
ducer.  Past  records  show  consistent 
gains.  Seeks  better  opportunity. 
Available  now.  Best  of  references. 
Chart  Area  3,  4,  5.  Box  2326,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 
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packages 

in 

replying  to 

box  1 
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1 

PARTTIME  New  York  writing  and/or 
I  research  job  wanted  by  man,  27,  top 
I  axiierience.  training  in  business,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  international  fields.  Box 
2248,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

I  COMPETENT  NEWSMAN,  34,  8 

I  years  experience  in  sports,  photog-  , 
!  raphy,  copyreading,  wire  desk,  re-  ' 
I  write,  makeup,  features.  Wants  job 
I  in  Chart  Areas  8,  4  or  5.  Married, 
i  no  children,  conscientious.  Box  2307, 

;  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

I  COMPETENT  Newspaper  men  and 
women  available  for  all  parts  of  the 
I  country,  carefully  screened  by  Dan 
Gordon,  a  veteran  newsman.  We  are 
the  only  private  employment  agency 
in  the  East  with  a  special  desk  to  fill 
newspaper  jobs  AT  NO  COST  TO 
EMPLOYER.  Write  Dan  Gordon,  Mid- 
Town  Personnel  Agency,  130  W.  42 
St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

EDITOR.  8  years  experience  weekly, 

;  daily  and  magazine  wishes  New 
I  York  City  area  desk.  Must  offer  fu¬ 
ture.  Best  references.  Vet.  27  no 
reserve.  Write  P.O.  Box  703,  New 
Canaan,  Connecticut. _ 

FREE  LANCE  WRITER— New  York 
'  City  will  take  assignments  from  news¬ 
papers  Trade  journals.  Use  Speed 
Graphic.  Box  2320,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _  _  _ _ 

,  FINANCIAL  collapse  of  paper  "caau- 
altizes”  this  newspaper  woman.  All- 
around  writer,  but  prefer  woman’s 
I  page.  Excellent  background  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Willing  to  take  responsibility. 
Would  like  full  picture  of  job,  loca- 
'  tion  and  salary.  Box  2344,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Seeking  larger 
I  paper.  Excellent  news  sense — sharp 
on  makeup — good  at  handling  person¬ 
nel.  Box  2342,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

,  MANAGING  EDITOR,  small  daily, 
sports,  wire  or  city  editor  medium 
daily,  reporting  job  metropolitan  daily. 
Chart  Areas  6,  7,  or  8.  Journalism 
grad,  six  years  experience,  32.  Write 
Box  2306,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SCIENCE  WRITER-EDITOR,  23.  en¬ 
gineering  graduate,  M.S.  in  technical 
journalism,  editor  college  daily.  Wel¬ 
come  all  offers.  Box  2412,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ _ _ 

SPOR’fS,  NEWS  or  desk  editor,  re¬ 
lated  executive.  12  years  experience. 
Prefer  Chart  Area  2.  Now  in  top  ! 
award  paper.  Box  2338,  Editor  A  Pulw  { 
lisher. _  i 

TOPFLIGHT  reporter-editor  40,  multi-  | 
lingual,  now  in  public  relations  abroad,  I 
wants  challenging  foreign  assignment  I 
or  ditto  chart  areas  10.  11.  12.  Box 
2407.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


REPORTER-RESEARCHER 
YOUNG  WOMAN,  excellent  experience 
with  government,  daily  newspaper  and 
congressional  news  service.  Box  2438, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

BA  A  MA — English  25,  recently  dis¬ 
charged  vet,  wants  daily  reporting  j 
work  any-where.  Single.  Experience 
editing  and  writing  college  and  Army 
publications.  Box  2531,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CITY  EDITOR  medium  size  daily  leav¬ 
ing  present  job  mid-July,  looking  for 
good  spot  Chart  Areas  6,  11,  12.  Age 
88,  family,  all  inquiries  answered.  Box 
2548,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
COPYREADER,  REPORTER,  86,  de¬ 
gree,  7  years  experience,  now  on 
200,000  eastern  daily.  Prefer  desk. 
Box  2434,  Editor  A_PubIisher. 

FORMER  Correspondent,  Australian 
Syndicate  traveling  to  North  Africa, 
Israel,  flastern  Europe.  Will  under¬ 
take  stringer  or  free  lance  assign¬ 
ments.  Box  2643.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER 

EAGER,  able,  college  grad,  (History 
B.A.  cum  laude  ’63)  seeks  opportunity 
on  daily  or  weekly.  Vet.  Now  work¬ 
ing  New  York  City  wire  service  clerk. 
Box  2644,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _  _ 

CITY  HALL,  court  house  reporter  4% 
years.  Also  schools  politics  features 
rewrite  camera.  Midwest  daily  now. 

'  Family.  Box  2514,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER,  early 
30’s  EmployisI  metrn]>olitan,  se<!ks  desk 
,  or  rewrite  job  good  p.m.  Background 
on  request.  Box  2607,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  newsman’ seeksTop^ 
portunity  in  East.  Edited  company 
publications,  some  advertising,  camera 
experience,  also  reporting  on  large 
,  and  small  dailies.  College  grad,  34, 
vet,  married,  family.  Available  now  I 
Siegrist,  63  Columbus  Ave.  White 
:  Plains,  N.  Y.  Phone  Rockwell  1-0596. 


.MR.  PUBLISHER — Composing  coet 
high  ?  My  background  enables  me  to 
make  your  op<‘ration  one  of  the  most 
efficient.  Investigate.  Box  2408,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  or  press¬ 
room  foreman — Now  employed  with  a 
proven  record  of  efficiency  and  eco¬ 
nomy  in  both  fields.  Metropolitan  ex¬ 
perience  but  prefer  medium  or  small 
dailies.  Salary  not  paramount  in  de¬ 
sire  to  change.  Box  2433,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Promotion — Public  Relatione 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

A  SHIRT-SLEEVE  PUBLICITY  MAN 
with  solid  know-how  and  the  clips  to 
prove  it.  seeks  agency  or  industry  tie- 
up.  Skilled  writer-editor,  37,  whoee 
byline  has  appeared  in  America’s  top 
magazines;  14-year  newspaper,  wire- 
service,  publicity,  publication  back¬ 
ground.  Here’s  a  vigorous  idea  man 
and  staff  planner  who  also  knows  how 
to  write ;  excellent  magazine,  syndicate 
contacts.  Salary  minimum,  $7200.  Box 
2413,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRIZE  -  WINNING  publisher  weekly 
newspapers  ;  editor,  Sunday  newspaper ; 
promotions  manager,  daily ;  16  years 
experience ;  age  36.  family,  seeks  pro- 
I  motions-public  relations  position  for 
i  newspaper.  ’TV. radio  or  commerial  firm. 

Available  July  1.  Box  2520,  Editor  A 
!  Publisher. 

'  '  versatile’  writer 

I  NEW  YORK  TIMES  Magazine  and 
I  Sunday  sections  featured  more  than  a 
:  dozen  of  my  articles.  Skilled  in  news- 
!  paper  reporting — trade  journal  writing, 
i  editing,  production — creating  prize  an- 
I  nual  reports,  booklets,  releases  as 
I  public  relations  writer.  Columbia  Jour¬ 
nalism  graduate.  Age:  35.  Box  2533, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

,  YOUNG  ’  laity  seeks”  jbB~^th 
'  agency,  publisher  or  manufacturer  in 
l>ublicity,  features  nr  publication  edit¬ 
ing  and  make-up.  Knowledge  construc¬ 
tion  field  and  equipment:  Also  building 
products.  Newspaper  A  trade  journal 
I  background.  A.  R.  J.  Age,  29.  Any 
I  location.  Box  2525,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
SOLID  Background  Ad  contact.  Pro¬ 
duction,  New  York  City  4A  Agency. 
Also  news  reporting.  Still  and  Motion 
Picture  experience.  Selling  home  to 
relocate  Chart  Area  11  or  12.  28. 

married,  1  child,  Ex-Army  officer,  BSJ 
I  '51.  Box  2645,  Editor  A  Puhli.sher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Last  Fall,  Nov.  12,  we  re-  Dixie”  charged  that,  according 
ported  on  the  growing  resent-  to  an  Associated  Press  survey, 
ment  of  editors  in  the  South  to  the  New  York  Times  used  a 
what  they  believe  is  the  undue  “three  -  paragraph”  story  on 
attention  given  hy  Northern  page  50  while  the  New  York 
editors  to  stories  involving  ra-  Vaily  News  and  the  New  York 
cial  conflict  South  of  the  Herald  Tribune  did  not  use  the 
Mason-Dixon  Line  while  at  the  story  at  all.  (Actually,  the 
same  time  ignoring  such  stories  News  and  Herald  Tribune  car- 
occurring  right  on  their  own  ried  the  story  a  day  later  on 
doorsteps  in  the  industrial  June  1 — the  News  had  it  on 
North.  page  5  and  the  H-T  on  page  4. 

The  story  precipitating  this  The  Times’  “three-paragraphs” 
resentment  was  the  Emmett  amounted  to  9  column-inches  of 
Till  case.  The  Autherine  Lucy  type  in  the  final  edition.) 
case  and  the  Montgomery  bus  The  Montgomery  Advertiser 
boycott  have  aggravated  the  on  June  3  carried  its  twentieth 
feeling.  The  underlying  basic  is-  editorial  on  this  theme  under 
sue,  of  course,  is  the  news  the  title  “Publish  It  Not  in  the 
coverage  being  given  to  the  de-  Streets  of  Askelon.”  The  Bibli- 
segregation  story.  cal  reference  is  to  II  Samuel, 

An  increasing  number  of  first  chapter,  20th  verse. 
Southern  editors  have  come  to  The  editorial  said:  “Now  once 
check  the  Northern  press  care-  again  The  Advertiser  illumi- 
fully  watching  for  some  breach  nates  a  scandal  in  American 
of  what  they  believe  should  be  journalism.  It  is  a  .scandal  of 
the  policy  of  equal  news  treat-  abortion  on  the  news.” 
ment  of  a  racial  conflict  re-  The  Advertiser  went  further 
gardless  of  whether  it  emanates  than  the  Banner  and  queried 
from  the  South  or  the  North,  the  AP  in  10  Northern  cities 
It  is  their  feeling  that  many  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
Northern  editors  believe  a  race  cisco  to  see  how  the  newspa- 
story  is  “news”  only  if  it  occurs  played  the  Lake  Erie  riot 

in  the  South.  Hardly  a  week  story.  The  results  were  given 
goes  by  that  some  Southern  edi-  too  much  detail  to  present 
tor  doesn’t  “tee  off”  on  his  adequately  and  fairly. 

Northern  contemporaries  for  But  the  consolidated  results 
what  he  charges  is  a  failure  to  showed  that  out  of  24  news- 
publicize  adequately  a  Northern  papers  in  those  cities  the  story 
racial  conflict.  in  dispute  appeared  on  the 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  South-  front  pages  of  15  of  them.  In 
ern  attack  has  brought  some  addition,  one  paper  put  it  on 
results.  There  probably  was  Paf?e  3,  another  on  page  4,  two 
(and  maybe  still  is)  a  certain  tabloids  had  it  on  page  5,  and 
amount  of  smugness  among  another  tabloid  “came  through 
Northern  editors  in  their  evalu-  ^n  good  form.” 
ation  of  news  of  racial  dissen-  We  think  that,  contrary  to 
tion.  Because  of  the  constant  re-  the  complaint  from  Nashville 
minders  from  the  South,  mo.st  and  Montgomery,  this  is  a  fair- 
editors  are  now  fairly  self-con-  ly  high  degree  of  attention 
scious  when  handling  such  news  given  to  this  particular  story, 
from  any  section  of  the  country  There  is  room  to  argue  the 
and  give  it  a  second  appraisal  editorial  judgment  that  put  the 
before  processing.  story  “back  in  section  2C”  of 

A  number  of  newspapers  the  St.  Louis  Post-1  Hs)>atch 
have  carried  special  articles  on  (the  opposition  had  already 
bias  in  Northern  housing,  etc.,  played  it  on  page  one)  or  that 
and  Look  magazine  this  week  put  it  on  page  32  of  the  be¬ 
comes  out  with  a  piece  on  segre-  troif  Free  Press  (same  reason) 

gation  in  the  North.  or  placed  it  on  page  50,  the 

*  ♦  *  back  i)age  of  the  New  York 

The  most  recent  incident  pro-  Times  (the  story  broke  late  for 
viding  ammunition  for  some  of  that  edition — the  H-T  and 
the  South’s  editors  was  the  News  didn’t  carry  it  until  the 
Memorial  Day  teen-age  race  next  day). 

riot  on  a  Lake  Erie  excursion  It  is  this  type  of  judgment 
boat  returning  to  Buffalo  from  that  prevents  our  newspapers 
an  Ontario  amusement  park.  from  looking  100%  alike  every 

A  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  day.  And  it  also  goes  to  show 

editorial  June  4  titled  “They  why  news  treatment  of  any 

Can’t  See  a  Riot  Unless  It’s  In  story,  political  or  otherwise. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

Jun*  17-19 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation,  Summer  meeting,  Sek>asco  Lodge,  Sebasco  Estates,  Maine. 

June  18-20 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Edi¬ 
tors,  Portland,  Ore. 

June  2 1— Associated  Press  News  Executives  Cc.nference,  Palo 
Alto,  Calif. 

June  21-23— National  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Sherwyn,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

June  21-24— Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  board  meeting, 
Chantecler,  Ste.  Adele-en-Haut,  Quebec. 

June  22-23 — Connecticut  Editorial  Association,  annual  meeting. 
Banner  Lodge,  Moodus,  Conn. 

June  22-23 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Edi¬ 
tors'  Conference,  Stanford  University,  Calif. 

June  22-23 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  Sum¬ 
mer  Conference,  Pocono  Manor  Inn,  Pocono  Manor,  Pa. 

June  22-23 — Texas  Press  Association,  meeting.  Herring  Hotel, 
Amarillo,  Texas. 

June  24-28 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising 
Managers,  36th  annual  convention.  Long  Beach,  Calif. 

June  25— Canadian  Press,  West  regional  meeting.  Empress  Hotel, 
Victoria,  B.  C. 

June  26-29 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  an¬ 
nual  convention,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

June  28-30 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Spring 
meeting.  Empress  Hotel,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

June  29-July  I — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  centennial  meet¬ 
ing,  Essex  and  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake,  N.  J. 

July  9-12 — American  Newspaper  Guild,  23rd  annual  convention. 
Royal  York  Hotel,  Toronto,  Ont. 

July  12-14 — North  Carolina  Press  Association  annual  meeting, 
Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

July  16-20 — National  Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors, 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carbondale.  III. 

Aug.  13-18 — Democratic  National  Convention,  Chicago. 

Aug.  20-21 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  36th  Summer 
meeting,  Galvez  Hotel,  Galveston. 

Aug.  20-25 — Republican  National  Convention,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Sept.  8-14— International  Typographical  Union,  98th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Municipal  Auditorium,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Sept.  10-14 — International  Stereotypers  and  Electrotypers  Union, 
annual  convention,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Sept.  14-16— Advertising  Managers  Association  of  Wisconsin  Daily 
Newspapers,  annual  meeting  and  Fall  conference.  Mead  Hotel, 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wls. 

Sept.  16-18— N  ew  York  State  Publishers  Association,  annual  meet-  I 
Ing,  Whiteface  Inn,  N.Y. 

Sept.  23-28 — Newspaper  Food  Editors'  Conference,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Sept.  24-25 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Leland 
Hotel,  Aurora,  III. 

cannot  be  judged  and  measured  at  11:12  p.m.  Eastern  Daylight 
with  a  yardstick,  a  .slide  rule  or  Time.  It  reported  a  riot  at  the 
calipers.  amusement  park  in  Canada  and 

*  *  *  without  specifying  a  racial  con- 

JusT  a  little  backgrounding  flict  said  those  taken  into  cus- 
on  this  incident.  The  first  AP  tody  there  were  U.S.  Negroes, 
story  was  filed  out  of  Buffalo  (Continued  on  )>af/e  72) 
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How  do  you 
take  issue  with 
a  lump  in  the  throat? 


There  are  plenty  of  facts  to  prove  that  the 
expansion  of  the  federal  government  into  the 
electric  power  business  is  uneconomical,  ineffi¬ 
cient  and  downright  dangerous.  But  facts  often 
have  tough  going  against  the  emotional  argu¬ 
ments  used  by  advocates  of  federal  government 
power  projects. 

Speaking  for  the  TV  A,  for  instance,  a  U.  S. 
Senator  recently  said  this : 

I  wonder  if  any  one  [of  TVA’s  critics]  has 
ever  driven  along  a  country  road,  when  dusk 
is  falling  in  this  valley.  I  wonder  if  they  have 
ever  seen  the  lights  come  on  as  the  darkness 
deepens.  From  barns  and  sheds,  from 
kitchens  and  parlors  the  lovely  pattern 
they  make  is  a  symbol  of  what  TVA  has 
meant  to  the  people.  I  wonder  if  [these 
critics]  have  ever  visited  the  majestic  dams 
and  steam  plants  built  by  TVA,  and  if  their 
hearts  were  ever  stirred  as  mine  is  every 
time  I  read  the  plaque  which  each  one  bears : 
“Built  for  the  People  of  the  United  States.” 

How  do  you  take  issue  with  this  kind  of  a 
lump  in  the  throat? 

You  can  point  out  that  these  plants  were  not 
built  “for  the  People  of  the  United  States”  but 
were  built  for  members  of  a  special  favored  class 


who  are  given  first  call  on  this  electricity  under 
federal  law. 

You  can  explain  that  federal  government 
electric  rates  are  not  “cheap”  but  are  low  only 
because  they  are  subsidized  by  extra  taxes  from 
citizens  all  over  the  country. 

You  can  show  that  all  the  sections  of  the 
country  that  are  served  by  the  more  than  400 
independent  electric  light  and  power  companies, 
enjoy  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  elec¬ 
tricity,  too. 

But  these  facts  aren’t  enough  unless  we  can 
arm  ourselves  against  the  emotional  tactics  of 
the  advocates  of  government  ownership.  These 
federal  power  groups  claim  that  government 
ownership  promotes  orderliness— but  it  really 
breeds  inefficiency.  They  say  it  broadens  owner¬ 
ship— but  it  actually  concentrates  political  power. 
They  insist  it  favors  the  underprivileged— but 
it  creates  a  new  privileged  class. 

The  next  time  you  hear  someone  argue  for 
federal  government  electricity,  watch  for  the 
“lump  in  the  throat.”  Emotions  may  be  throw¬ 
ing  up  a  smoke  screen  that  hides  the  facts. 
America's  Independent  Electric  Light  and 

Power  Companies*.  ^  \ameit  on  request  from  thin  magazine 
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If  it's  Pittsburgh  market  information  you  need— or  sales 
planning  material  .  .  .  get  in  touch  with  “Your  Press  Man” 
or  local  Scripps-Howard  representative.  Ask  him  for 
up-tO'date  consumer  studies  of  sales  volume,  suburban  trends 
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vital  statistics  of  this  rich  industrial  area. 
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